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THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 


 Stamboul! 
What a throng of images are awak- 
ened in the imagination and the 

by these words! What vis- 
ions of glowing domes and splendid 
minarets, and gilded palaces, and 
splendid caiques, of tempting bazaars 
and veiled beauties, they conjure = 
We know too well the magic of 
spell to doubt for a moment that our 
readers will be pleased with our en- 
deavor to arrest, for their amusement, 
and fix some of these bright images, 
while we sketch with a rapid pen the 
most striking characters and features 
of life in this celebrated Eastern city. 
Let us, in the first place, enumerate 
the engravings from drawings made 
on the spot, which illustrate our arti- 
cle. These are, the Kaidji, or boat- 
man of the Bosphorus, a stout fellow 
pulling his huge oars, cross-handed ; 
the Cavass of the Consulate, armed 
to the teeth; a Hammal, or porter 
carrying his burthen ; a public scribe 
in the bazaar writing letters for ladies 
whose education has been neglected ; 
a Sckergi, or vender of sweetmeats, 
of which the eastern women are ex- 
travagantly fond ; an Alebiji, or cake- 
seller; a Turkish woman in the 
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corp ree! veiled ; the same lady at home, | day, the condition and part of the wife, we speak 


with her brilliant features exposed ; 


carrying a heavy case of goods ; a b 


of 
k 


of the "we wife, among the Mussulmen, 
does not differ essentially from that of the differ- - 


porters 

slave going for water; Turkish and Armenian | ent European societies. The harem is the house, 

women keeping the Kef; Spang Turkish girl, | or portion of the house, oceupied exclusively by. 
i ik i 


and a richly dressed lady 


ning on her couch | the women. The selamlik 


is the apartment of: 


and waited on by a slave, which closes the series | the husband, the place of reception, the place - 
of pictures. It will be seen that we have devoted | where he exchanges the salute or selam. The 
a large space to the ladies, who occupy a pecu- | first is open to all visitors ; the second is, asits- . 


liar position in the East. 


place, a sanctuary, ac- 


, @ reserved 
A very false opinion is entertained of the con- | cess to which is allowed only to the wives, and 
dition of the women of Turkey. If they do not | at the entrance of which even the authority of 


enjoy the same rights and privileges as the wo- | the law is powerless. So 
to them in | sanctity the Orientals attach to the word, that to 
society and the family is less, if their religious 
law, agreeing in that with the popular tradition, 


men of Europe, if the part assi 


great is the feeling of: 


of it even. is a sacrilege. The authority. 
legitimate wife exercises in the harem is. 


permits certain inequalities to exist between them | without control. If she is alone, which is fre-. 
and the men, which sensibly diminish day by | quently the case, for cases of polygamy are very 
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CAVASS OF THE CONSULATE. 


rare in Turkey, either by the effect of legal re- 
strictions exercising over it a right, or in conse- 
quence of changes effected in the customs, the 
whole house obey her. If she has one or more 
companions, her authority is restricted to that 
part of the house which she occupies with her 
children and her slaves, the law obliging the man 
who marries many wives to give to each of them 
— apartment and income proportionate 
to. bis means and to the rank of the wife. 


- Phe female slaves are divided into the odhal 
odalisques), and inferior slaves (alaiyg ), charge 


( 

with the domestic cares. The first hold a place 
in part of the harem, and are less constantly and 
painfully occupied than the other slaves, In the 
crowd of which they will some day be mingled, 
unless the fancy of the master raises them to the 
rank: of cadine (legitimate wife), or the birth of 
# child opens to them the way of freedom. They 
take their meals separately after the mistress of 
the house, under whose authority they are placed, 
and whose right always remains the same, what- 
ever amount of favor her rivals enjoy. T 
form, so to speak, her cortege or body guard, 

y her when she goes out. 

Although the law does not the nam- 
ber of slaves, odalisques, and , as it does 
that of the legitimate wives, the number ought 
always to be in a pee to the fortunes of the 
particular indivi ; a8 all slaves, whether male 
or female, if not well taken care of by their 
masters, can reclaim their freedom before the tri- 
bunals. The wives who people the harems are 
all of a foreign race. Some of them are from 
Sennaar and Ethi ; others have been brought 


from Circassia and the provinces of the Cauca- 
cus by the merchants. 


The Turkish ladies have, in gene 
eral, very white, delicate cotnplex- 
ions, a consequence of their sedentary 
mode of life, and of their habit of 
veiling® themselves when they take 
the air. Their mode of life, and 
their great addiction to the bath, ren- 
der them rather disposed to embon: 
point; but it is absurd to allege that 
this constitutes the ne plus ultra of a 
Mussulman’s idea of beauty. Had 
such been the case, the Circassians 
and Georgians would not have con- 
stituted the pride of the harem. The 
care of the children is the principal 
occupation of the women of the in- 
terior of the harem. It is averred 
that family feeling does not exist in 
Turkey. Itis a grave mistake. It 
is there, on the contrary, more devel- 
oped than among us, because with us 
the great multiplicity of affairs, the 
calls of the world, of ambition, of 
dissipation, tend to diminish the 
strength of the feelings, while the is 
olation of the harem concentrates 
and exalts them. There exists no 
country where the children are sur- 
tounded with more care and affec- 
tion than in Turkey; and, a strange 
thing, these cares, this affection, ap- 
pear stronger in the father than in 
the mother. Nothing is more touch- 
ing or at the same time more true 

than the picture drawn by a traveller who shows 

us in the streets, on Friday and during the ram 
azan (a fasting month), and the bairam (a holi- 
day), the Mussulman, proud of his son, leading 
him by his hand slowly and carefully, carrying 
him upon his shoulders if fatigued, seating him 
by his side on a bench at a cafe, speaking to him 
in tones of affection, never allowing his eyes to 
wander from him, whilst the other Mussulmen, 
old and young, remove their pipes, look at the 
child with much interest, and congratulate the 
father upon having a son who will be inch Allah 

(if it please God), the support and the comfort 

ot his old age. 

It is a great error to represent the women in 
Turkey as doomed to seclusion, as they were in 
the dark ages, or even in the middle ages. It is 
very far, in this respect, from the severity of the 
harem. They go out when the day is fine, per- 
haps on foot, perhaps in the araba (as they call a 
kind of coach, ornamented with flags, and drawn 
commonly by oxen), or even in an Euro; 
calash. It is enough for them to be clothed in 
the , green or blue, hiding their faces with 
the of white muslin, and protecting 
their feet with yellow boots of maroguin, over 
which are the of the same color. In 
fact, the women, in the interior of the harem, are 
very thinly, lightly clad. Pantaloons of silk, 
or some light material, which are confined at the 
waist by a girdle, descend almost to the ankles ; 
@ jacket covers their backs and leaves off at the 
waist, leaving the breast uncovered ; upon their 
heads a turban loaded with spangles, or a hand- 
kerchief, twisted in the hair, a pair of slip 
which are more often at the side of the sofa 
upon their feet, make generally the whole of 
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their attire. When the time for the walk comes, 
= is the fe 
and the quickly make their appear- 
ance, for to negle¢t them woald be little in con- 
formity with the ys pert of the prophet. 
The yt is a kind of veil in the form of a 
domino, very ample, with which the Turkish and 
Armenian women muffle their faces in the street, 
and which envelopes the whole of their bodies 
down to the ankles, and leaves very little for 
their dress to be seen above the extremity of the 
pantaloons, The shape, the cut of the cloth, the 
nature even of the stuff, save a little more or less 
of the fineness of the tissue, are the same ; and 
a little difference only in the color. The Turk- 
ish women, in general, affect soft colors, blue, 
ink, and green ; the Armenian women have the 
redges sombre colored; brown, maroon, deep 
gray. This distinction, established by the an- 
cient sumptuary regulations, and which subsists 
still in practice, though it has been abolished in 
rinciple by the new reforms, which liken the 
hristian to the Mussulman, shows itself even 
in the colors of the babouches; yellow among 
the Turkish women, black or brown among the 
Armenians and Jews, which seems to be fixed by 
the force of indomitable habit. Concerning the 
mak, it is a kind of veil or bandeau of mus- 
in, which envelopes the head and all the face, 
with the exception of the eyes and the upper 
part of the nose: When you meet a female so 
muffled up in the streets, it is nearly impossible, 
unless the pu be marked on her part, 
to she young or old, pretty 
or homely; the husband even may pass by the 
side of his wife without knowing her. Besides, 
the wives ~— rarely show themselves alone in 
the street. hen one goes out, the 
whole harem accompanies her. 
There only remains at home those 
charged with domestic duties. The 
place of rendezvous varies according 
to the season and day of the week ; 
it is commonly a kiosque, a promon- 
tory, or the borders of the sea, ora 
icturesque spot near one of the vil- 
Ings which border the two branches 
of the Bosphorus, and which form 
the precincts of Constantinople, as 
well as of Kaux-Douces d’Kurope, 
Fener-Bachtche, Moda-Bournou, 
Buyuk-Dere, and the valley of the 
Grand Seigneur. Upon leaving the 
caique or araba, the attendants spread 
the earth carpets or mats, upon 
which the troop seat themselves in a 
circle, the mistress and her compan- 
fons in the centre of the circle, and 
the black and white slaves on the 
outside, for in the East they are 
either walking or sitting down. The 
attendants and male slaves, if there 
are any, remain standing or squatted 
down at some distance, watchful for 
the slightest sign. As for the eu- 
nuchs, they have become rare in 
Turkey, and are found only in the 
harem of the sultan, or with mem- 
bers of the imperial fami If it is 


the day of the benich, and there is « 
great concourse 


of people, there is 
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placed before the camp, for the greater security, 
a lattice, breast high, Rice these used in the de 
side of the windows of the Turkish houses. The 
harems ate thus camped side by side of each 
other. The cavass, charged with keeping order, 
walks about the open spaces and keeps the indis- 
creet at a distance. The kavass is the sergeant 
of the city of Constantinople ; he replaces the 
ancient bostandji, of whom the sight alone froze 
with terror the Greeks and Armenians loitering 
in the streets. But his authority is exercised in 
a milder manner, and his injunctions are given 
in a fatherly way, and are nearly always listened 
to with greatest deference.. A curious custom 
obtains upon such occasions, which is exceeding- 
ly popular with them. Every few steps, under 
a platane, a cavedji has established a movahle 
booth, and furnishes the passers with excellent 
coffee at the rate of twenty paras (two cents) the 
glass, made of a cup of water and the tchibouk 
mixed, and are thus supplied with a pleas- 
ant drink. © venders of the sherbets, the 
chekerdjis (sweetmeat merchants), instrumental 
players, Greek and Armenian dancers occupy 
the rest of the ground, or are intermingled wi 

the other groups. rep tations*finished, 
the women return to their favorite pastime; 
some look at themselves in little circular mirrors, 
the frames of which are bordered with little gold 
and silver figures ; others paint the nails with the 
henna; these, pressing to their half closed lips 
the amber stem of a long jasmine pipe, immov- 
able, the head slightly inclined, taste the sweets 
of the kef. The kef, the extreme of voluptuous- 
ness with the orientals! untranslatable word, of 
which the Italian far niente gives only an incom- 


plete idea, which is neither waking nor sleeping, 
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PUBLIC SCRIBE AT THE BAZAAR OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


where the senses are as if suspended, and the 
sudden cessation is always accompanied with the 
same sweet feeling that is said to follow the 
awakening of a somnambulist. 

There exists in Constantinople, and in the 
great cities of Turkey, a population whose face 


and manner of life present many liarities to 
the curious observer. Theindividuals who com- 
Es are designated the generic name of 
(bachelors). They are the Savoyards 
and Auvergnats of Turkey. The greater part 
come from the provinces in the interior, and 
principally from Anatolia to Constantinople, to 
amass there, by labor, patience and economy, a 
little competence, which allows them to go back 
and establish themselves in their native place. 
Their number at Constantinople is estimated to 
be not less than seventyive or sevent 
|. thousand, of which two-fifths are Turks and the 
other three-fifths Greeks and Armenians. The 


part leave their villages, having no = 
seeks or any ayant end, and trust to 


-six 


chance the care of pushing them in the way 
which seems best for them. A traveller ele 
of two Armenian bekiars who were attached to 
his caravan upon quitting Erzeroom, one of 
whom was a goldsmith, the other an ostler. He 
came across them sometime after at Stamboul, 
the first was then a pastry cook and the second a 
vender of snuff. Nevertheless the bekiars prefer 
those little trades which have some end and afew 
instruments, such as those of the hammal (por- 
ter), sagga (water earrier), khalvadji (seller of 
khalva), i (sweetmeag vender), djiguerdji 
(seller of sheup’s 8 livers), etc. The hammals are 
commonly the Turks or Armenians of Anatolia. 
This dass of bekiars is numerous, and does not 
consist of less than four to five thousand individ- 
uals, under the inspection of a chief called ham- 
mal-tachi. In fact, the streets of Constantinople, 
with the exception of a small number, and 
short distances, do not it the passage of 
their two-wheeled carts, with bulky or oe 
materials, which have to be transported on the 
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backs of men or by the aid of horses or asses. 
The hammals station themselves at the foot of 
the steps of Top-Khane and Galata, or at the en- 
trances to the khans where the counting-houses 
of the merchants are established. They go from 
there, maybe alone, bending under the weight of 
five or six bundles, and perhaps in bodies of 
eight, ten or twelve'men, carrying together, by 
the aid of large poles resting on their shoulders, 
and moving at @ slow run, casks of colossal di- 
mensions, and often tasking strength. The 
are the water-carriers of Constantinople. 
Furnished with a leather bottle which they carry 
suspended by a scarf, they can get water from 
the public fountains nourished by the bends (res- 
ervoirs) of Belgrade, and thus supply those 
houses which are not provided with fountains or 
cisterns. The ijis and khalvadjis traverse 
the streets and fas oar carrying before them lit- 
tle tables, covered with sweetmeats and bon-tons 
of all kinds. The khalva is a particular kind of 
pie, made of almonds, honey and perfume, and 
of which the Turks are extray tly fond. The 
baggage of the djiguerdjis consists of a long "cag 
which they carry on their shoulders, and from 
which hang the livers of sheep and lambs, which 
attract a multitude of hungry dogs and cats. 
Many kind souls buy their meat and distribute it 
among these poor animals, for the charitable 
Mussulman would consider he had committed an 
offence towards God ifhe did not do so. But 
none of these walking traders can be compared, 
either in importance or numbers, to the Liatibe 
(public scribes), and the caikjis, or boatmen. 
he profession of kiatib (the name is given to 
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ALEBIJI, OR CAKE-SELLER. 


writers of all kinds) is exercised exclusively by 
the Turks, so it ought not to be classed with the 
number of common trades of the bekiars. A 
kiatib is a man of literature ; he has a right to the 
title of effendi. The writers generally take their 
stand outside of the bazaars and mosques. 
Seated upon their heels, having before them a 
little square table, about six inches high, upon 
which they lay their paper, at least when they do 
not prefer to write on their knees, the girdle or- 
namented with a brass inkstand, a long flat box, 
also of brass, in which is enclosed the kalem 
(reed pens) and the penknife, they. await, with 
their spectacles on their nose, the practice which 
they are rarely in want of, so small is the number 
of people in Turkey who know how to write. 
They know how to write in seven different ways, 
each corresponding to a particular use, such as 
nessik, which is used principally for the transcrip- 
tion of the Koran A sacred books; the divani, 
used for official acts ; the rika, the current hand, 
etc. Sometimes it is a bekiar who wishes to send 
word to his family, sometimes an artist wishes to 
address the grand vizier ; at other times a mother, 
who asks the kiatib to trace a few verses of the 
Koran on a piece of paper which she will sus- 
pend in the 2 wa of a nusha (amulet) round the 
neck of her sick child. _The caikjis, or conduc- 
tors of the caiques (that ig the name given to the 
thousand boats which glide at all hours of the 
day up and down the canals and in the port), 
form the largest body, although their number has 
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diminished since the establishment of the steam- 
boat company of the Bosphorus, eight or ten 
years ago. Nothing is more graceful or lighter 
than the boats, fifteen to twenty feet long, and 
about three feet and a half in the widest part, 
and ending in two peaks, behind and before, the 
latter very — and ornamented with a little 

ilided spur. Nothing is more picturesque than 
the attitude and costume of the rowers, with 


their large pantaloons, their heads shaved, their 
breasts covered with a silk jacket, seated in the 
middle of the boat, facing the stern, and each 
provided with two oars, which they use with 
great regularity and marvellous dexterity. Be- 
sides the public caiques, which are stationed at 
the different steps, and are propelled generally 
by one oar, there are private caiques, manned by 
caikjis, belonging to part of the house, and fur- 
nished with from four to seven pairs of oars, ac- 
cording to the rank of the proprietor. The last 
number is fixed according to law to be the great- 
est for the ministers of state and the ambassadors 
of foreign powers. The caique of the sultan is 
furnished with twelve pairs of oars and sur- 
mounted by a scarlet awning. There is also the 
payar-caik, which is a common caique, and 
which, for a few paras, transports passengers 
from Stamboul to the different villages which 
border the Golden Horn and the Bosphorus. 
Here the ages, sexes and religions are confound- 
ed. Mussulmen, Armenians, Jews and French 
even are welcome. The women, veiled with 
their yachmak, keep in the stern with their little 
children in their arms or by their sides; the men 
occupy the middle of the boat. Not in brilliant 
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TURKISH WOMAN AT HOME. 


conversation, bursts of indecent laughter, or 
merry songs do they pass theirtime. They talk 
in a low voice, and oftentimes a profound still- 
ness reigns during ‘the trip. At the prow are 
four, six or eight choice rowers, vigorous and 
athletic. Each of them uses a long, heavy oar. 
All keep time; the sea foams under their re- 
doubled efforts. Looking at the large boat and 
the numerous population it contains, one can 
hardly believe that their efforts can propel the 
boat so rapidly. Then the fatigue is extreme. 
At other times, for everything is compensated for 
in this world, the winds are favorable and they 
move less rapidly ; the wind is sufficient and the 
rowers rest upon their crossedarms. In the eve- 
ning, when they have achieved their day’s work, 
which ends at sunset, they re-enter théir boats 
and regain theirlodgings. Very few of them are 
married ; the majority belong to the class of 
bekiars. The end*of theso being to economize 
as much as possible, they go, in general, five or 
six together, and hire, for the sum of fifteen or 
twenty piastres a month, a large chamber, in 
which each retires to his cushion and carpet or 
mat for the night. They give a small sum to 
some old man (frequently the parent of one of 
the members of their society) to take care of the 
room and prepare supper. ‘This veteran fills the 
office of counsellor and arbiter, and, as old age is 
nowhere more respected than in the East, he 
passes his days calmly and pleasantly, All his 
expenses are ' peme and the young men who em- 

him every assistance, as if he was 
a father, or they domestics. At the end of five 
or six years’ following this course of life, all of 
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them have amassed enough to enable them to re- 
turn to their country with a little fortune, unless, 
who knows? they have left the profession of 
boatmen for that of captain-pacha, seraskier, 
grand vizier. Why not, if God wishes it * 

The Rev. Mr. Prime, in his “ Travels in Eu- 
rope and the East,” furnishes us with some very 
vivid pictures of the city and the people we are 
sketching. Of the first view of Constantinople 
he says :—‘‘ It was a morning never to be for- 
gotten till all the sense of the beautiful and glo- 
rious has passed away, or @ vision of brighter 
magnificence is revealed. The snow-capped 
summit of Mount Olympus was now resplendent 
in the beams of the rising sun, and these were 
streaming along the hillsides, and flowing into 
the plains, with a wastefulness of glory that ex- 
cited and charmed us as we stood high on the 
bows of the ship to take the view in the first 
blush of its opening charms. And there stood 
the swelling domes, the arrowy minarets, the 
shining palaces and towers of Constantinople, 
gleaming in the morning sun. At first view a 
mass of temples and human habitations crowded 
on a mountain side, and gardens, cypresses, and 
pinnacles appear to be 
thrown in without re- 

to arrangement ; 
but we soon distinguish- 
ed Stamboul and 
tari, and then we rushed 
by the Seraglio Palace 
into the mouth of the 
Golden Horn. Pera 
rose from the water’s 
edge with the new mar- 
ble palace of the sultan 
on the Bosphorus; and 
there we came to anchor, 
having Scutari behind 
us, Stamboul on our 
right, with St. re 
the St. Peter’s of the 
Moslem, and a score of 
mosques with their sur- 
rounding minarets in 
fall view, and Pera, sur- 
mounted by the Russian 
palace, on our left. The 
Golden Horn, an arm of 
the sea, was stretched 
out before us, clasped 
by a bridge, and filled 
with the shipping of ev- 
7 clime; a sight, in 
all its parts, of such ex- 
traordinary elements of 
beauty and grandeur as 
the approach to no oth- 
er city in the world pre- 
sents. No wonder that 


it has been 
twenty-six times! No 


wonder that every con- 

ueror that comes in 
sight of it covets it, and 
resolves to have it! No 
wonder that Nicholas 
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“We came to anchor just in the mouth of the 
Golden Horn, and in full view of the Seraglio 
Palace of the sultan, at the water’s edge, on the 
— of land made by the Golden Horn and the 

sphorus. The chaplain of the British am- 
bassador at Constantinople was our fellow-pas- 
senger, and now pointed out to us the many 
objects of interest which met our eyes, and of 
which, with eager curiosity, we were seeking the 
names. 

“*That opening in the dead wall around the 
palace grounds you see, and an inclined plane 
extending to the water ?” 

“Certainly, sir; is it remarkable 

“« That,’ said Mr. B., ‘is the door and plane 
by which the victims of the sultan’s displeasure 
dre silently passed out into the sea, tied in bags, 
and instantly sank: Many a poor wife, without 
crime, but having lost favor in her master’s eyes, 
has been suddenly murdered there.’ 

“T was afterwards told by others in Constan- 
tinople that this door and inclined plane are used 
for the discharge of rabbish from the gardens 


and palace—a statement not inconsistent with 
the former. No rubbish is more likely to be 
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ing zone ! 
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BLACK SLAVE GOING FOR WATER. 


cleared out of a sultan’s palace than a wife he 
wishes to be rid of. 

“Fourteen dogs, a set of curs, ugly 
and hungry, stood on the wi when we were 
rowed ashore, as if they were ready to eat us on 
the moment of landing. A score or more of 

rters seized our } to it on their 

8 wherever we wished, and saddled horses 
stood ready for us to mount and ride. No cart 
or carriage of any sort was to be had. All the 
carrying from vessels in the harbor to any 
part of the town is done by the hands of porters. 
A bale of goods, or a hogshead of molasses, is 
girt with a rope, and two poles being thrust 

—— it is carried off by main strength. 
“Through the thud and filth of the narrow 
and crooked streets, we climbed the hill of Pera. 
It was impossible to walk out of the mud. There 
are no sidewalks ; and as the dogs—a ‘ peculiar 
institution’ of the city—act as scavengers, all 
the refuse from the houses is thrown into the 
street for their consumption. The dogs belong 
to no one in particalar, but to everybody in gen- 


eral. I counted five dying or dead, whom I 
to step over or around in my first walk from the 


— to my lodgings. Now and then we met a 
am 


horse, 


ing kind i carriage drawn by a single 
led by a servant, Turkish lady 
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on the floor of the carriage, with a white 

il over her head and the lower part of her face, 
leaving only her eyes to be seen. 

Soon after landing, our traveller indulges in 
the luxury of a Turkish bath. ‘“‘ We entered a 
large apartment with a white marble floor, and a 
fountain of water playing in the centre. A dome 
was pierced with many holes, shédding a dim 
twilight over the room, and its warmth induced a 
pleasing languor. On araised platform were di- 
vans, and bathers were reclining. We stretched 
ourselves to rest a moment after our long walk. 
A servant then assisted me in undressing. En- 
velo in a large shawl, and with towels about | 
my head, I rose up from the divan, and stepping 
off from the ‘orm, put my feet, not on the 
marble floor, bat into wooden clogs, which stood 
ready to receive them, and marc unsteadily 
along in the procession of similarly clad, or un- 
clad Lodetes. Passing out of this room, we en- 
tered another steaming with heated vapor, all but 
suffocating. It grew hotter as we advanced, and 
I paused, fearful to proceed. Boros accus- 
tomed to it in a few moments, we were led into 
still another room, with a marble circular plat- 
form about a foot high in the centre, while all 
around the sides were niches, a fountain in each, 
from which hot and cold water were flowing. 
On the marble floor a naked Turk was lying flat 
upon his back, and a stout fellow was bending 
his joints, and kneading him all over as if he 
were dough. I sat down by the side of a foun- 
tain, and surrendered myself to the soft, enervat- 
ing influence of the atmosphere. At first it was 
oppressive, but soon was exceedingly agreeable. 
A young Turk, a smooth, handsome boy, came 
now, gently removing the covering from my 
head and shoulders, letting it fall loosely over 
my limbs. Taking one of my arms he rubbed 
it with acloth mitten, at first softly, and then 
more briskly, with warm water. Then he took 
the other arm and went through the same pro- 
cess, my neck, and back, and breast ; the cuticle 
seemed to roll up and off as he continued his 
manipulations, and I began to fear he was skin- 
ning me, or that I had never been washed clean 
before. With closed eyes, and a gradual falling 
away of consciousness, I let him complete the 
process in his own way. When he had thus 
thoroughly cleansed me from head to heels, he 
took a wisp, or mop of palm fibres, like tow, 
and lathered me with light suds, pouring it over 
my head and neck, piling it on me, though it 
would ran down on my , as the ointment 
on Aaron’s. Dipping bowls of hot water, he 

mred them on the top of my head; and as 
t streamed in a fiery torrent over my eye-balls, 
I thought they must be destroyed. dared not 
open them to see if I could see ; but I held my 
hands tightly over my eyes while he continued to 
dip and pour, till endurance was no longer pos- 
sible, and I groaned to him to have mercy on 
me and stop. He did rest, but for a moment 
only 5 and once more covering me with the lath- 
er, he repeated the douche of hot water till he was 
satisfied ; for I had no words which he could un- 
derstand in which to convey my fears of the fatal 
consequences of such a scalding operation. He 
let me sit quietly for awhile and recover slowly 
from the e . Returning with dry napkins, 
soft and pleasant, he rubbed me gently, and my 
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-nature came back with the friction. After 
had made a turban of a towel and put it on my 
head, and winding several folds of a large shawl 
around me, he led me through two or three suc- 
cessive chambers, becoming gradually cooler as 
we withdrew, into the grand central Rall, where 
the divans invited us rs to repose. The ser- 
yant now brought the chibouque—a pipe, with a 
stem four or five feet long, handsomely orna- 
mented—and placing the pipe in a saucer on the 
floor, displayed his skill in bringing the amber 
mouth-piece so that it would rest upon my lips. 
I took a few whiffs, and then another servant a 
peared with coffee in a — china cup, and this 
cup in another of silver filigree-work. The cof- 
fee is drunk without milk or s , black, strong, 
and bitter, not to my taste at all; but the Turks 
are fond of it. I preferred the pleasant sherbet 
that followed ; and by this time I was refreshed 
and ready to be dressed. With all the aches 
and pains of a week of hardships taken out of 
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me, and rejoicing like a strong man to run arace, 
T left the bath with my friends, after paying about 
twenty-five cents for the various luxuries 
bathing and refreshment which I had enjoyed. 
Money must go a long way here, or all this could 
not be had for a quarter of ajdoilar.” 

Mr. Prime sketches the sultan as follows :— 
“A strong guard kept back the crowd, and no 
one was allowed in the street which the sultan 
was to take. We were justin time. A compa- 
ny of soldiers, preceded by a band of music, 
marched by as we came to a halt; and then the 
chief officers of state; in splendid dress, and 
mounted on noble Arab steeds, rode slowly 
along, their horses prancing, as if proud of the 
pone of which they formed a part. Three 

orses, caparisoned, were led—beantiful 
creatures, belonging to the sultan. Then came 
a body of Janigaries on foot; and in the midst 
of them, on a magnificent black horse, sat Abdul 
Medjid, the Sultan of Turkey—a pale, thin-faced 
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man, of middle age, but worn with care and vice, 
of which he is the miserable victim, with a down- 
cast visage; and apparently unconscious that 
thousands were gazing at him, as he rodé slowl 
on. As he passed within a few feet of me, Ih 

a fair per of the expression of his 
face. I pitied him. His dress was rich, but not 
showy—a black cloak, secured by a girdle, anda 
single diamond blazed on his breast. A sword 
hung by his side, and his feet rested in golden 
foes He looked neither to the right nor to 
the left. No cheer, no mark of respect from the 
people greeted him as he passed.” 

“The bazaars,” he tells.us, “are streets of 
shops but a single story high, more like Jarge 
closets than stores, and cov over, with win- 
dows in the roof to admit light. The proprietor 
of each establishment sits cross- and smok- 
ing, apparently quite indifferent whether any one 
buys or not, and an assistant stands ready to dis- 
play the ds, to boast of their qualities and 
amazing cheapness. The narrow streets or pas- 
sages ‘between the rows of the stalls are crowded 
with purchasers, chiefly. the veiled Turkish wo- 
men, who seem to take pleasure in using their 
musical voices in haggling about prices ; while 
their ever-roving eyes are watching the merchant- 
man, and especially his Frank eustomers, if any 
of them are near. 

“Yet within these rooms—so small that a 


tenth-rate 8 eeper would not think them ad- 
equate to his business in New York, more like 
cobblers’ stalls than the stores of merchants—are 
fabrics and goods of untold value; piles of In. 
dia shawls, and rich embroidered silks, and robes 
of splendid color, that would be the glory of any 
establishment in Broadway. Each street is con- 
fined to a distinct branch of merchandize, and 
this practice is more common in European cities 
than in America. The customer stands in the 
street and examines the as they are laid 
out on a bench before him, and if he wishes to 
see more samples than are there exposed, he ma 
step in and have the interior laid open to his 
inspection. 

“ We were in the shawl de ent, and the 
merchant very politely-invited us to walk in; a 
smaller room was behind the front, and here 
were piles of costly robes, that would be a mod- 
est fortune, exposed in all their tempting bril- 
liancy and beauty, while the prices were stated at 
the highest conceivable mark. We made him 
an offer, something like a third of what he de- 
manded, and the shawl was ours in a moment. 

“ On we wandered through long rows of jew- 
ellers’ shops, admiring the gems that are to glit- 
ter on the arms and breasts of the fair women of 
the East; gold and silver wrought in forms of 
beauty to make beauty more attractive, and dia- 
monds in clusters, constellations sparkling with 
living light, set and unset, which were offered to 
us as if we had bags of gold to leave in ex- 
change for these precious stones. One street 
was wholly occupied with drugs, the odor of 
which was not unpleasant. We returned to the 
fancy departments,-and made some further in- 
vestments in embroidered , & few drops of 
the ottar of roses, etc., and then sought our 
horses, which had been tended at the entrance 
for the couple of hours we had devoted to this 
entertaining stroll through the bazaars of Con- 
stantinople,” 

With a sketch of the Seraglio Palace, we must 
bid adieu to Stamboul and its manifold at- 


.tractions, 


“ Where the Golden Horn sets up from the 
Bosphorus the old city of Byzantium stood, and 
Mohammed II. selected this unrivalled site for 
his palace, and laid out the grounds, and pre- 
—_ a residence that had no equal in the 

tern world. Armed sentinels admitted us 


by the great pavilion, which is called the Porte— 
@ gate, and from this the Ottoman Empire takes 
itsname. Fifty men are the usual _ at this 


door. We were at once in the midst of a vast 
court-yard (the whole palace grounds are three 
miles in cireuit), and passing across it we were 
conducted into the palace. A flight of stairs 
brought us to the r, 
apartment, eted, and surroun with a ric 

divan. The throne room was furnished with 
chairs and sofas, showing a conformity to West- 
ern customs. Another and another chamber, 
and we entered the sultan’s bath—luxuriously 
fitted up, but without some of the contrivances 
for comfort which poorer people enjoy. A brass 
bar across a door we were passing, told us, or at 
least the guides informed us, that this was the 
entrance to the harem. No e foot may 
cross that thresliold. No man but the husband 
is allowed to enter the Turk’s apartments for his 
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wives. But a long gallery opening near, we now 
entered, hung on one side with engravings, 
chiefly Napoleon’s battles ; and on the other side 
arow of windows leoked out on the court. This 
js the hall in which the one hundred and fifty 
wives of the sultan are daily assembled for the 
amusement of their common lord. Here each 
one of them may exert her art to win his favor ; 
and it is said that he drops his handkerchief at 
the feet of the one who has been most success- 
fal. Through the hall we were led along to the 
rivate armory of the sultan, and while admir- 
ing the pistols, swords, dirks, yataghans, cime- 
ters, sabres, etc., of el t workmanship, 
adorned with gold and precious stones, my at- 
tention was called to an adjoining apartment, 
the sultan’s bedchamber. Two janizaries, with 
bayoneted guns, stood before the open door, and 
permitted me to look in, bat not enter. It was 
reported among the company in the other room, 
that gentlemen were not allowed to go in; and 
the ladies, presuming on their privilege, has- 
tened to step in, but the crossed guns of the 
guards breught them to a sudden halt on the 
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threshold. We could see the ificent couch, 
and its gold and crimson damask canopy, and 
the sumptuous furniture of the chamber, where 
the most uneasy man in the Turkish empire has 
often sought in vain for sleep, that comes un- 
wooed to him who earns it with the sweat of his 
brow, and does not wear @ crown. 

“In the gardens of the palace, and near the 
water’s edge, are many beautiful bat small cot- 
tages, which from time to time have been erected _ 
at the desire of one or another of the sultan’s 
favorite wives. Fitted wp according to the taste 
of each fair inmate, we could see in the low win- 
dows that opened on the walk, that they were 
very elegant and very oriental. The‘sultan 
has the range of them all, as cages in which his 
pet birds are confined. And then we gathered 
some flowers ; for in the last of December the 
roses were in fall bloom in the open air, and 
everything was fresh and green as May.” 

The records of other travellers abound in de- 
scriptions of the beauty and magnificence of this 
land of the East, soon to be, we trust, the field 
of a higher civilization through Western influence. 
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AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP, ALL SAILS SET. 
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§ The origin of ship-buil » like that of most | 1 ightly bound together, secured by trans 
4 of the useful arts, is lost in the dim night of an- veaineiens and sharpened towards the row, 
tiquity, and poets and fabulists have lent their | while vertical lanks, almost identical with our 
F aid in yet farther obscuring it. ‘The wings which | centre-boards, hold the water, and enable the 
Deedalus fabricated to — from the labyrinth | balza to sail ona wind. Some of these rude ves 

of Crete were the sails with which he fled from | sels safély navigate the stormy coasts of Peru, 
the pursuit of Minos. Hercules, we are told, carrying ten and twenty tons of merchandize. 
used his lion-skin to waft him over the water. The Egyptians, who robably originated the 
é We find a great similari among the contrivances | raft, soon improved on their contrivance. They 
of savages and half-civilized nations to navigate | built vessels of strong joists of the acanthus 
the eo The primitive canoes of the Egyp- | wood, overlapping coll other, and secured to 
tians, Ethiopians, Arabs and early Britons, as | gether by strong wooden pins. The seams were 
described to us, were not unlike those of our | strengthened by introducing leaves of the papy- 
North American Indians. The early Egyptians |. rus, and the stout fabric, thus constructed, sup- 
used to traverse the Nile on rafts. Sicily and | ported the benches of the rowers. Afterwards, & 
Corsica were colonized by parties who came mast, furnished with a sail of papyrus, took ad- 
thither on such contrivances. So the “balza” vantage of s wind. But the Egyptians improved 
of the modern Peruvian is made of a number of | little on ¢his rude contrivance. Théir naviga- 
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ton being confined exclusively to the Nile, ne- 
gessity did not prompt the spirit of invention. 
They had a horror of the sea, which they figured 
83 the monster Typhon swallowjng up their 
sacred river. ‘They were, emphatically fresh- 
water sailors. The Phenicians, a more adven- 
tnrous and sea-faring people, improved on the 
contrivance of the Egyptians, and rendered 
their vessels somewhat more sea-worthy. In the 
Chinese junk of to-day, the same in model and 
equipment as the junk of thirty centuries since, 
we probably behold the counterpart of the Phe- 
nician ship. The early ships of the sea-faring 
people of the East were broad and flat-bottom, 
without a keel, which was subsequently added. 
As ship building improved among the ancients, 
the form and size of ships was greatly varied. 
The war galley was extremely narrow and 
, with an armed prow, while the merchant- 
man was broad and capacious. The first sailing 
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vessels had a single mast, with a leather, and 
afterwards a cloth sail, managed with ropes of 
the same material, or of a bush broom and 
hemp. The first anchors used were large stones 
attached to a cable, afterwards they were made 
of wood and stone combined, and finally of iron 
with large teeth to enable them to take hold. 
Naval architecture, with other valuable arts, was 
driven backward by the night of the dark ages. 
The vessels which carried the Saxon invaders to 
Britain were rude structures of wicker-work 
sheathed with hides—mere floating-baskets. 
Then mariners began again, and, by slow de- 
, to recover the lost. arts of ship-building. 
The Mediterranean was again covered with war- 
lieys, until, finally, the oar was banished by 

e sail. The introduction of the compass and 
the application of astronomical principles to 
navigation, gave it a new impulse, and from that 
moment the art of constructing ships has been 
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rapidly advancing, until it appears to have 
its acme. It was for the me- 
chanics of this country, by industry, persever- 
ance and practical experiment, to surpass all the 
rest of the world in the model, symmetry, and 
speed of their vessels. The Baltimore clipper 
schooner first attracted European attention to 
the skill of our builders. Overhauling every- 
_ thing — the ocean, she excite admiration by 

her performances. It is only of late years, how- 
ever, we have resolved the problem of combin- 
ing 8 and capacity, and, applying the same 
principle which governed the construction of the 


clipper schooner, preduced clipper ships which 
vie with it in epee, and nearly so in facility of 
handling. The American clipper ship stands 
forth preeminently the champion of our me- 
chanic skill. She carries the fame of our build- 
ers to every port. She gladdens the waters of 
San Francisco, and astonishes the natives of 
Japan. The rake of her masts, the gleam of 
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her canvass, and the fash of her beautiful sides 
excite as much attention in the waters of the 
Mersey as they do in the ports of Australia, 
where the gold flies for transportation to the 
stars and stripes. 

From this necessarily brief glance at the 
history of ship building, Tet us proceed to a con 
sideration of the series of beautiful engravings 
made from original desi by Mr. William 
Wade. This series might be termed not inaptly 
the life of an American clipper ~~ for it is 
next to impossible to look upon a noble ship a 
an inanimate object. Byron says of his corsaif 
bark: “She walks the waters like a thing of 
life ;” and a ship does indeed seem to move by 
own volition. The first ved 

merican clipper, gliding majestically down 
bay on her vo , every stitch of 
vass set, her royals ay sky-sails seeming 
sweep the heavens. What a beautiful and 
complicated ic! Yet there is not a line, 00 
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a spar, not a sail in that magnificent moving 
mid which has not a name and a ptirpose. 
Whe whole structure is nicely balanced and ad- 
justed, and she rides like a sea-bird on the wave. 
A thousand hearts beat high as they see her 
moving onward in obedience to the pressure of 
the breeze, gathering headway as she glides, and 
isappeating om the verge o 
orizon, her white sky-sails being last to 
fade from the objectginss of the observer, as 
they melt like mists in the distatice. 
he second engraving exhibits another phase 
in the adventurous career of our ship. she is 
no longer darting through the waters under a 
owe of canvass. The wind has shifted and is 
lowing fresh, and the clipper is now on the 
wind, close hauled, under double-reefed topsails, 
courses, spanker, fore-topmast staysail and jib. 
She holds her own gallantly, and now the pride 
of the naval architect is seen as she runs steadily 


E 


into the wind’s eye, the steersman at the wheel 
keeping her on her course. The shattered 
waves are pietced by her sharp prow, and flash 
away under her counter. But a change in her 
circumstances calls into exercise the seamanship 
of her commander, and the prompt obedience of 
her hardy crew. It is now blowing a gale, and 
the noble ship, unable to make headway against 
the of the wind, is scudding under close- 
reefed fore and main topsails and storm-sails. 
The waves are running high, and every sign in- 
forms the wary commander that a hurricane is at 
hand. He is prepared to meet the exigency. 
His orders, brief and peremptory, are promptly 
obeyed ; for every man feels that on perfect obe- 
dience and alertness the safety of the ship and 


cargo depends. 

n scudding, the safety of the ship depends on 
the steering, which demands a “quick small 
helm,” andthe best man in theship. Sometimes 
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the sea travels faster than the ship, and swamps 
her. The minutest detail must be attended to. 
Many a ship has been lost by the blowing out of 
the binnacle lamp ; lighted lantern should al- 
ways be on hand. Another of our engravings 


represents a thrilling scene—the ship on her 
beam ends, with the crew cutting away her 
masts. If, in this exigency, the wreck be not 
cleared immediately, the ship will infallibly go 
down. The mizzen-mast is cut away first and 
secured to the quarter to act as a drag. This is 
a period that tries the souls of those who encoun- 


ter the dangers of the stormy deep. The next 
picture shows a change for the better. The hur- 
ricane has subsided, the ship righted, and the 
decks are clear. An old mast or spar attached 
to the ship is now useful in enabling her to la 
to. r waves have gone down, 
-masts. 
as it now appears, is stripped of ail her orna- 
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mental work, and lies on the waves a naked 
hull. The last engraving shows us fair weather 
and a calm sea. After all her trials, the noble 
ea is proudly eee the port of Marseilles, 
under jury sails, with her rich merchandize safe 
and sound under hatches. The jury-masts are 
rigged in the following manner: Take any large 
spar (and all ships carry extra ones), say a top- 
mast; with the head over the night heads, and 
heel against the stump of the foremast, rig on @ 
couple of ro to the head, take to sides and 
heave taut ; hook on another, and take aft. Lash 
the heel to the stamp, and raise the mast with 
the after-rope. When raised, set up with stays 
and rigging. Send ap a smaller spar for topmast, 
and rig on what y you have. To navigate & 
ship in fair weather is comparatively easy ; but to 
meet and control the storm in its might, ae: in- 
geniously to ir damages, demands a ve 
man, with goed tmouiedge of seamanship. 
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THE DREAM OF YOUTH. 


BY WILME E. PABOR. 


‘But when Youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts 
That will never come again.” 


So the old man said, whose fingers 
Trembled with the touch of Time; 

One of those Whose memory lingers 
Ever in the Past’s dim clime. 


Youth, the dream—it had departed, 
Taking with it as it went, 

Links in chains that, when they parted, 
Never could again be bient. 


Honors, that in dreams ran riot, 

Fame and wealth in glittering heaps, 
And a sense of sweetest quiet, 

Such as in fruition sleeps. 


Homage, Offered to an idol 
Shrined within the inner heart, 

Linked to memories of a bridal 
In which he did not take part. 


Broken strings in lutes, whose story 
Ever ran in grooves of truth ; 
Snatches of a strain of glory 
Only heard in dreams of Youth. 


These the ‘‘ something ” from him taken, 
When the dream of Youth was o’er; 
Leaving him sad and forsaken, 
Lonely pilgrim on life’s shore. 


And each one, like him, thus reckons 
What he keeps and at what cost, 

In the hours when Memory beckons 
Back to things forever lost. 


[orternaL.] 


THE DAUGHTER 
OF — 


VON TROMP LE HUYS. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMAN. 


Suortty .after the abdication of Charles the 
Fifth, at Brussels, and long before, the Baron 


Von Tromp le Huys lived at the junction of the 
three provinces of Artois, Picardie and Flanders ; 


that is to say, his castle and demesnes were so 
situated on the extreme border of either country, 
that in cases of emergency he found it difficult 
to tell under whose domination he existed, that 
of France or Spain. In the present instance the 
continued vexations had broken into open war- 
fae. The not very distant city of St. Quentin 
was besieged by the brilliant campaigner Egmont, 
on the part of Philip the king; and Montmor- 
tucy, the Grand Constable of France, was ad- 
81 
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vancing to the relief of Coligny, who was shut 
within the city, and thus drawing on the approach 
of the famous battle of Gravelines. The Baron 
Von Tromp le Huys, who like the Vicar of Bray, 
wished to secure his own possessions, and like 
the woman whose husband and the bear were an- 
tagonists, did not care much which beat, endeav- 
ored to maintain neutrality, and had succeeded 
quite as well as he expected, until one day a di- 
rect herald from Montmorency was admitted at 
the castle gates, and ushered before him. This 
herald was a gentleman, a knight of the grand 
constables, Monsieur Du Relle. It happened 
that on the same hour another herald, the young 
Marquis Van der Velt arrived from the opposite 
side, the camp of Philip—so called, although that 
royal scoundrel was nowhere near it. Both of 
these gentlemen came ostensibly to summon the 
old baron to his allegiance, whatever it might be, 
and one certainly, to see if the baron’s pretty 
daughter Lisette had lost any of her bloom since 
his last visit in a private capacity, on the previ- 
ous week. 

As the French knight entered Von Tromp le 
Huys’s presence, the old baron rose to a com- 
manding height, and although the knight was 
not himself a short man, looked down on him 
with his lion-like face from the altitude of a 
magnificent stature, with supreme hauteur. 

“Good evening, monsieur,” said the knight. 
“Tt gives me pleasure to find you so well and at 
home.” 

“ Good evening, Du Relle. Daresay. What 
then? Out with it, man. What are you bowing 
and scraping for? Manners are manners—when 
you’ve bent your back enough, sit down.” But 
as the knight continued to stand, the baron con- 
tinued to talk. ‘“‘ Well well—here, I’ll spare you 
the trouble. You've come to sup with me—nat- 
ural embarrassment on broaching the subject— 
hungry out there in the camp, to be sure. Sit 
down. They lay the cloth in the next hall now. 
A round of beef such as you’ve not seen for one 
while, I'll warrant, capons, cakes of the finest 
wheat, ale, with froth winking over the brown 
body, like foam on a ground-swell off the coast 


—Lisette’s brewing. Tell you what, Du Relle, 
when you have a daughter can brew such ale as 
that, why, you can afford to sit and drink it, and 
let swords and fisticuffs alone. Ale! the—” 
“Supper is scarcely my errand, Le Huys,” 
exclaimed the knight, as soon as he could inter- 
pose a word, and speaking very fast, in order to 
maintain his ground—“ although I accept your 
invitation with pleasure, and hope you’ll accept 


mine. I summon you in the name of his most 
Christian majes—” 
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_ Bah, leave the titles! Say the king, and be 
done with it!’ 

“ As you please. In the name of the King of 
France, to bring your forces into the field to the 
assistance of the grand constable. I must de- 
mand your answer, Whatsay you, Le Huys?” 

A small panel at one side of the great fireplace 
was here noiselessly pushed aside, and a pair of 
bright eyes peered out unobserved and took a 
survey of the guest. At the same time the great 
door again opened, and the Marquis Van der 
Velt was announced. This personage was of a 
different stamp from the Frenchman or the old 
baron. Still little more than a youth, tall and 
slender to a fault, but with a face as remarkable 
for expression and intellect as for beauty. 
“ Brown beauty,” Lisette had once said, “and 
I’m brown myself.” 

“Good evening, Von Tromp,” he said. 

“How are you, Van der Velt?” responded 
the baron, cordially—“ how are you, my boy? 

Night falling chilly, eh? Draw up to the fire, 
—Andrew, more logs. There’s your chair, Van, 
down by the chimney, where—” 

“ Here, here, Von Tromp, wait a bit !—one 
word. I summon you in the name of his most 
debonair majesty, Philip, King of Spain and 
Dominator of the Netherlands, and— 

“© yes, Van, I know all about it.” 

“ And,” continued the unabashed marquis, “ in 
the name of Egmont—” 

“ Hurrah for Egmont!” cried the baron. 

“ A bas Egmont!” exclaimed ])u Relle. “‘Vive 
Montmorency !” 

“A moment, gentlemen,” said the other—“ of 
Bgmont, commander-in-chief of the forces at 
St. Quentin’s, to come out and help him.” 

“The mountain’s mouse. Twins. Well, Du 
Relle, you call me Le Huys, Van says, Von 
Tromp. Von Tromp le Huys is my name—part 
Dutch, part French, maybe. One part may go to 
Egmont, one part to Montmorency—J’ll stay at 
home. There’s your answer, both of you, now 
make yourselves at home. Jam neutral, and 
will drink to you both at supper. What's the 
news in France, monsieur ?”’ 

Herewith an animated conversation ensued be- 
tween the knight and baron, while young Van 
der Velt seated himself quite at the other side of 
the immense fire-place, and as it happened direct- 
ly beside the open panel, and thereat a little 
white hand issued from the room behind the 

‘\panel,and tapped him on the shoulder. The 
marquis turned, half rose and bowed. 

“ Ah,” said a voice behind, “is it you ?”’ 

At your service.” 

“ What have you come for?” 


“For yourself.” 

“Ah! And how will you take me—por mejor 
0 menos, en gros ou en detail ?”” 

“ For better, for worse, little lady.” 

“ Two for a bargain, marquis.” 

“ And will Von Tromp join us, lady?” 

“To be sure. See here.” And she held some 
bright-colored needle-work to view—a mass of 
fringes, flosses and bullion. 

“ What is it?” questioned her interlocutor. 

“ Come and see.” 

“Dear lady, I’m not so ethereal as to pass 
through stone walls. Pray how ‘shall I get 
there ?” 

“You've forgotten the way since last week? 
Nonsense! Come or stay, as youplease.” And 
the panel clashing together, separated him from 
the sparkling little vision. Directly afterward he 
had passed round the great screen and through 
a door into the next hall. Here, a table covered 
with dazzling linen and silver gave back the mul- 
tiplied glitter of a ponderous silver sconce ; and 
Lisette sat in the chimney corner by the blazing 
fire, half-buried in the crimson folds of her mas- 
sive work. As he entered, she rose and retreated 
& step. 

“ What is it, Lisette ?” he asked, taking a cor- 
ner of the work she had dropped. 


“ A knight not know his own banners !” 

“‘ Whose fault is that, the knight’s or the ban- 
ner’s? Yet, is it ny banner ?” 

“By no mean. It is that of the Baron Charles 
Von Tromp le Huys.” 

“ Then he will join us?” 

“ Without doubt,” she replied, nodding. 

“You are sure? Why?” 

“ Certainly, senor, monsieur—I mean—Herr 
Van der Velt. I will it—that’s enough.” 

“T fear not, senorita, mademoiselle—I mean 
—Fraulein Von Tromp le Huys.” 

“ Todos los santos! How rude you are!” 

“Twenty pardons! And you—whence this 
sudden Spanish? Your words forswear your 
country.” 

“O, you don’t know,” said laughing 
and sweeping a gay step backward, “ who has 
been here. A gay lord, a fine lord, a Spanish 
chevalier 

“ Who !” demanded Van der Velt, moving im- 
petuously forward. 

“What odds who? I’m not obliged to tell 
that the Senor Dander deserted comp for a call 
here this morning.” 

“ Dandar !” 
on the announcement of this new rival in the 
field. A formidable one, a gentleman high im 
favor at Brussels and Madrid, a wealthy, dashing; 


The marquis paused an instant 
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unprincipled officer—as Lisette had said, a gay, 
fine, Spanish cavalier. 

“ Your morning passed quickly then,”’ said he, 
directly. ‘‘ Dandar is the life of us at camp.” 

“ He is a hateful man!” cried Lisette, discon- 
certed at Van der Velt’s praise of him, “I hope 
he will never come again. The baron hates him, 
you hate him, you know you do, and I hate 
him 

“ Bravo, Lisette! A hateful man indeed, if 
all that be true.” 

“No ‘if’ about it.” 

“Very well. Lisette, don’t keep the room be- 
tween us. We might as well have kept the wall 
and panel. Iam going to ask you a question.” 

Lisette took a step forward now, still maintain- 
ing, however, a respectful distance. “ Allons 
donc,” she replied, sententiously. 

“ Ah, Lisette,” I must not stay. I’m off for 
thecamp. Some fine morning when the wars 
are over, will you be my wife ?” 

“Do you suppose Von Tromp le Huys would 
let me ” 

“T wait for your reply. Will you be my wife ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

Herewith she looked up half-blushing, came 
forward to meet him, and put both her hands in 
his. But he brushed the little hands aside, and 


catching her round the waist, lifted her till her 
rosy lips were on the level of his own. 

“Put me down! Put me down!” she clam- 
ored, and just at the instant the old baron entered. 
One glance, of course, from under the shaggy 
brows told him how matters stood, but without 


another, or a word, he stalked through and left 
them. Meanwhile, the marquis had suffered 


Lisette to touch the floor again. 

“High time,” said he, half laughing, “if I, 
cannot kiss my own wife.” 

“V’m not your wife yet,” said she, pouting, 
“and if you are not careful, I never will be.” 

“And now that I go, it is without any friendly 
farewell. Good-by, Lisette!” An instant more 
and he was gone ; but whether he took the kiss 
with him or not, I am really unable to say. 

The French knight was in nosuch hurry. He 
had heard of the baron’s hospitality, and was de- 
termined to test it. But on following his host to 
the next hall, he stood transfixed a moment before 
the radiant and unexpected little Lisette. So im- 
possible did Monsieur Du Relle find it to attend 
to two matters at once, to affairs of supper, and 
afhirs of beauty, that the bountiful repast would 
have remained untouched, had not the baron, 
whose hunger was wninfluenced by any incipient 
passion, bestowed all the attention denied by the 


kind, so soon as she found herself thus absorbing, 
exerted all her pretty arts and liveliness to com- 

plete the conquest, for, unlike the baron who ap- 
parently had no animosities, she considered the ° 
French her natural enemies, and believed all was 

fair in war. And so complete was her success, 

that before the knight’s departure, on the next 

day, he had asked the baron to accept him for a 
son-in-law. 

“Hem,” said the baron. “ Little Lisette—you 
want her. I don’t know as to that. You should 
see that she has other lovers. There’s Van der 
Velt—” Here, the knight interposed an ejacula- 
tion more short than gweet. “ And there’s Bargh- 
enenn, and the Senor Don Ruy Dandar, and—” 

“No more, Le Huys,” cried Dy Relle. “ But 
what of them? Consider, monsieur, my proposal 
is equally honorable” 

“Honorable !” thundered the baron. “ Where 
is the man dares dishonorable” 

“You misunderstand. I should have said 
equally advantageous.” 

“Ah, indeed. But let me see. It lies here, 
monsieur. If the French beat, why, you'll take 
her; and if the Spaniards, Van der Velt and 
Dandar, and the others will fight it out among 
themselves till there's little left of them; so that 


I don’t see any consent of mine required. Here’s 


ale. Let us drink to your good Juck, my friend, 
and good morning.” Sothe baron with admira- 
ble diplomacy dismissed his guest. 

But close upon the knight’s heels followed the 
Senor Dandar. The baron hastily inquired his 
business, for his own horses and hounds were 


waiting below fora hunt. The lofty Spaniard, 


however, showed no wish to accelerate matters, 
and proceeded with grave elaboration and a hun- 
dred bows, till the rough baron brought him to 
the point. ‘All that is well enough,” said he; 
“but what do you want ?” 

“You have a daughter—” commenced the 
other. 


“Peter and Paul! Must you come from the 
fosse round St. Quentin’s to tell methat? Odds, . 
I have heard the fact before !”” 

“TI am the Senor Dandar—” 

“ And that is no news. Proceed.” 

“Tam Don Ray Dandar, a gentleman of Spain, 

a noble of Madrid,” cried the other, with a dark- 

ening brow, “ my fortune is—” 

“ Ten gueldres per annum, maybe,” laughed 

the baron. 

“I came to ask your daughter in marriage; 

and you insult me. Listen, Baron Charles, you 

give, or I take.” 

The baron leaned back and laughed. “ Was 


others. Lisette, with the natural coquetry of her 


ever one so tormented with a little baggage? 


The third since yesterday’s sunset. Tush! she 

wont have you, man, nor the others wont let you 

have her. He that gets her will keep her, and in 

the fight there may be nothing left of any of 

“By’r lady!” cried Don Ruy, “I, a lord of 
the empire, a chevalier of the Cortes, have come 
to be bearded by a beggarly Fleming !” 

“ Fair words, young man,” said Le Huys, and 
at a wave of his hand, three stout yeomen took 
the Senor Dandar and conducted him outside 
the gates. 

Still, day by day the siege of St. Quentin con- 
tinued, the grand constable drawing vainly near- 
er to relieve his friends, and contemplating the 
great movement which constituted his eventual 
ruin. Nearly a week had passed, and the skir- 
mishing between the armies grew daily hotter. 
One afternoon toward sunset, Lisette had climbed 
‘the hill behind the castle to look out across the 
country and see what was to be seen; she had 
turned from sight of the distant specks travérs- 
ing the plain, which were hardly to be distin- 
guished as parties of hostile soldiers, and in her 
safe remoteness had lifted a briery spray froma 
bird’s nest, and was idly watching the speckled 
eggs, when a fierce arm suddenly threw itself 
around her, black eyes and beard flashed in her 
face, and she found herself struggling in the 
wiry grasp of the Senor Dandar, while his two 
servants held his horse a few paces off. Her 
wild shrieks there were none to hear, and Dan- 
dar had already reached his saddle, and with the 
exhausted girl hanging over his arm, had one 
foot in the stirrup, when a clear voice called from 
above: 

* Do not stir, Lisette!’ And in another sec- 
ond a ball whizzed by her ear, and as suddenly 

,the.arm that held her relaxed its grasp and hung 
shattered and nerveless, while she fell to the 
ground. Fora breath the sharp pain overpowered 
Dandar ; then, immediately he stooped to re-cap- 
ture her with his unbroken arm. But the effect 
of the.sheck was different upon her, for, scram- 
bling to her feet, she ran like the wind down the 
hill, while he threw himself into the saddle to 
pursue her, swearing great oaths at his confound- 
ed assistants who followed with him the chase. 
A thicket, bordering a ravine was at one hand. 
A mile below was the castle. A bold leap to a 

shelf of rock .in the ravine might save her—in 
the long run to the castle Dandar would regain 
her. She tore through the thicket, hesitated, 
and sprang down. to a narrow ledge of turf some 
fifteen feet below. Hardly had she reached it, 
when a great black horse with his rider plunged 
down the slope, and Dandar—his chase of her 
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turned into flight for himself—galloped past be- 
fore the fierce foe, not once turning to see, while 
Lisette, looking up from her hiding-place, saw 
Van der Velt thundering after him above, and 
knew that it was his daring shot that had saved 
her. Unable to see how the two servants had 
fied upon the other side, she would not stir from 
the ledge, but continued clinging to the holly 
bushes that grew from the interstices of the rock, 
when night fell, even then not knowing how to 
climb the wall down which she had jumped so 
easily. Once or twice endeavoring to do so, she 
found herself in such danger of falling headlong 
down the black chasm below, that she desisted, 
and waited in the growing darkness for whatever 
might happen next. The stars came out, and 
shone calmly above, but nothing human ventured 
near her lair. It must have been nearly mid- 
night, when a voice from far, far away, called 
faintly. It might be some distant farm noise, it 
might be Dandar—so distant as to be unrecogniz- 
able at all events. She dared not reply, but re- 
mained in breathless silence. It came nearer. 

“ Lisette, Lisette, my darling !’’ she heard, in 
a voice as dear as familiar. Never were so simple 
words fraught with such joy. 

“Here, below—on your right,” she cried. 
“ Bring ropes, Van der Velt, I cannot climb.” 

Before she could breathe after speaking, it 
seemed, he was hanging over the edge, his bridle 
reins, and sash, and leathers knotted together, 
and one end thrown into her hands. She tied it 
round her, and giving the word on the instant, 
was drawn up, caught in his embrace, held close- 
ly while he re-attached the reins, and directly after- 
ward lying in his arms, she was carried at a dash- 
ing pace to the castle gates. 

“T shall settle with Dandar for this when I 

Rach him,” said the marquis, as he relinquished 
her to the safe shelter of her father’s walls. 
“‘ But now there is hot work ahead. Montmor- 
ency is in the marshes, seeking to throw himself 
into the city to Coligny’s aid; we must prevent 
him. So farewell.” 

“ And I may never see you again!’ cried Lis- 
ette, for an instant losing all her archness. “ You 
may be dead to-morrow. O, Van der Velt, stay 
here.” 

“ Honor first—then delights,” he said. “ Lis- 
ette, one word. Though you said you would 
one day be my wife, you never said you loved 
me. I know it, my darling—but say it now.” 

“ Will you fight better for it—will- it do you 
any good—to hear me say—I love you ?” 

Yes—say it.” 

“ There—put me down—I’ve said it.” 

“ Lisette !” 
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“Yes. Good-by.” She loosened his hand 
and stood upon his foot to spring to the pave- 
ment of the courtyard, where they were, when 
moved by as sudden an impulse, she turned, flung 
her arms about his neck— Good-by, good-by,” 
she whispered. “O, with all my heart, with all 
my heart I love you!”—slipped from his arms 
and vanished in the door, while the marquis rode 
out beneath the arching gateway, struck spurs to 
his horse and dashed on to join his regiment. 

The day dawned slowly for Lisette, but more 
slowly apparently for the baron, who sent out 
perpetual scouts for information how the fight 
lay. He was at breakfast when the last one re- 
turned with word that the brave Egmont was get- 
ting the worst of it—that victory was crowning 
Montmorency. 

“My spurs, Andrew,” cried he, wiping his 
mouth. ‘“ My jacks, my cuirass! Here, Lisette, 
little rose, buckle my old iron on—I’ll die in the 
harness. Summon the men, Jacques! We'll 
take a good three hundred to Egmont, never will 
I lie idle, and see him down. Haste, you lazy 
pack!” And storming and shouting, the old 
baron gathered his forces and marched out to 
battle, searcely leaving a guard at the castle. 

Lisette, taking no warning from yesterday’s 
adventure, judged all would be too busily engaged 
to think of her, and from the highest tower 
watched, as well as she could, the progress of 
events. Vander Velt’s division she discerned 
by the colors, wheeling along the distance. It 
disappeared, and the crowded fields were barren 
for her. Thus absorbed with her participation 
in the fight, she paid no attention to the surround- 
ing country, nor to the movements in the castle, 
till suddenly a great uproar among the house- 
hold rose to her ears, and starting she saw Du 
Relle with some thirty men behind him, riding 
atthe open gate. She sprang down from the 
turret, through the halls, out into the courtyard, 
calling the frightened servants to her aid, and en- 
deavoring to close the gates before their arrival. 
Unsuspiciously, the French knight advanced se- 
cure of his booty, and before they could close 
both valves, dashed in. Instantly the other one 
clanged behind him, the bolts were drawn, the 
keys abstracted, the servants fled before the 
knight, and Lisette had hidden herself behind a 
buttress of the gateway. As he turned, he be- 
lievéd himself alone in the place; saw that his 
companions were shut out, but trusted that he 
should regain the keys, and well knowing the 
terror that a single man in armor could inspire 
among a parcel of women-kind, dismounted and 
strode boldly into the hall, determined in his turn 
to obtain Lisette, and by foul means, since fair 
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had not availed him. Lisette, looking out, 
thought him infinitely preferable to the Senor 
Dandar, but prayed in her little heart that she 
might escape both. As he vanished within an 
inner hall, she stole out and followed him unob- 
served. The knight proceeded, peering into one 
room and another, till having mounted a long 
staircase, he entered one apartment whose single 
window Lisette knew was strongly barred, and 
on the outside of whose single door she saw the 
key. She flew forward, pulled the door noise- 
lessly before he discovered that the room was a 
mere closet, shut it with all her force, and bend- 
ing to the great key turned it in the wards and left 
the Knight Du Relle a prisoner. Still the day 
drew on. Noon came—fiying soldiery covered 
the country, cries and shouts filled the air, the 
evening closed, and the baron and his men rode 
over the plain, well satisfied with a good day’s 
work. Ashe neared the gates, the thirty men 
posted there seemed to him a most novel guard, 
and called forth his utter surprise, but, as it ap- 
peared, theirs in an equal degree, for after waver- 
ing an instant they turned with a rush, and scat- 
tered themselves in flight. The baron’s horn 
opened the great valve speedily, and hardly was 
he within, when another party followed, and Van _ 
der Velt threw himself from his horse and flung 
the weary beast the bridle. 

“ Safe, by Jove!” cried the baron, bringing a 
heavy hand down on the marquis’s shoulder. 
“« Lisette, where are you ?” 

She was already dancing down the dark pas- 
sage with a candle in her hand, her face beaming 
with love and gratitude at the preservation of her 
friends. ‘ Who conquers?” she asked. 

“We're alive!” said the baron—“ that says 
who conquers. Egmont, to be sure.” 

Here Lisette’s eyes sparkled with glee, and 
she relate@eher own little skirmish. The baron 
turned with a loud laugh at her adroitness, and 
then, snatching the candle strode to the French 
knight’s abode. Throwing open the door, he 
entered, saw the prisoner standing near the win- 
dow, and without a word took him. by the hand 
as though le had been a refractory child, and led 
him through the phalanx of retainers, to the 
gates. Here he paused, coolly surveyed the 
knight and held him up like a boy while he de- 
tached his spurs. 

“Disgraced and degraded,” he exclaimed, 
flinging them aside. “Take a hind’s punish- 
ment!” And giving him a box on either ear, he 
shoved him out with another laugh and closed 
the gates. An hour afterward the baron issued 
from his apartment cleansed and refreshed, and 
Lisette told him her yesterday’s escape. She 
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was just ending.as Van der Velt joined them. 
Von Tromp le Huys rose and caught his hand. 
“ Here, Van der Velt,”’ he cried, “ take her—you 
deserve her. She’s a jewel, but she’s yours. By 
Paul and Peter, an hour shall not pass and leave 
you single. Andrew!” he shouted, as that at- 
tendant appeared, “call the chaplain, light the 
chapel, and let them set out a banquet. Orange 
himself will be here anon, and the heir marries 
te-night. Little Lisette, little rose, Von Tromp 
le Huys resigns you, Van der Velt claims you.” 
And when the next hour had chimed, Lisette 
Von Tromp le Huys was no more, but the Mar 
chioness Van der Velt listened. 


DRAWING INFERENCES. 


‘I liked your sermon very much to-day, with 
asingle exception,” said a worthy pastor toa 
minister who had occupied his pulpit a portion 
of the Sabbath. 

“ Well, what was the exception ?” 

“% think you use rather too many technical 


ars Did I? I didn’t think of it.” 

“ You repeatedly spoke of drawing inferences. 
Now, that was Greek to many hearers.” 

“@,no. Most every one, of course, knows 
what we mean by drawing an inference.” 

“You are mistaken, brother, as sure as you 

_ live; I do not believe one-half of my congrega- 
tion would understand the phrase.” 

“ You certainly cannot be right.” 

“Tam. Now, there is Mr. Smith,” pointing 
out a man just turning the corner, “‘ who is quite 
an intelligent farmer ; we will overtake him, and 
I will ask him if he can draw an inference, and 
I do not believe that he will understand me.” 

Accordingly, the two ministers quickened their 

, and as they came up to the said Mr. Smith, 
is pastor said to him: 

“ Brother Smith, can you draw an inference ?”’ 

Brother Smith, thus summarily interrogated, 
looked at his pastor for some fifteen seconds quite 
surprised, and then, rather hesitatingly, said : 

“Well, I suppose I could. I’ve got a pair of 
steers that can draw anything to which they are 
hitched ; but I shouldn't like to on Sunday.” — 
Constellation. 


DISTINGUISHED POTATOES. 


In Gerard’s time, 1597, Virginian potatoes, as 
they were then called, were just beginning to be 
known. A sweet potato had been previously 
known, which was used as a kind of confection 
at the tables of the rich. Of these Gerard says: 
“They are used to be eaten rosted in ashes ; 
some, when they be so rosted, infuse them, and 
sop them in wine; and others, to give them the 
greater in eating, do boil them with prunes, 
and so eatthem. And likewise others dress them 
(being first rosted) with oile, vinegar and salt, 
every man according to his own taste liking ; not- 
withstanding, howsoever they be dressed, they 
comfort, nourish and strengthen the ig.” 
These were sold by women, who stood about the 
Exchange with 


ALONE. 


ALONE. 


BY B. B. BRANDON. 


O, think not that I’m always glad! 
Ye cannot read my heart; 

Ye cannot feel the thrill that bids 
Its joyousness depart. 

I mingle in the merry maze, 
My heart grief-bound the while; 

But sunshine sparkles in my gaze, 
And freedom in my smile. 


But when towards western day the night 
Slow draws her covering dark ; 

When Luna beams with her cold, cold light, 
And the stars stand still and stark : 

Tis then, O, then, that my spirit’s lyre 
Is touched for the cherished dead ; 

And the jarring chords wake an echo wild, 
Mid the scenes of the hours fled. 


And then a soft voice ripples clear 
Through memory’s misty maze— 

My mother’s voice, I’ve bent. to hear 
In childhood’s happier days. 

Her look was such as seraphs wear; 
Her eyes, so gently blue, 

I thought that heaven must kneel to her, 
To lend it# lovely hue. 


But the Angel Reaper took her home, 
All heedless of our tears ; 

And 0, she left a stricken one— 
The partner of her years. 

In vain he sought her gentle eyes, 
Listened her voice in vain ; 

He hears it now—its soft tones rise 
To swell the angel’s strain. 


A trio band—we did not part 
Affection from the dead ; 

To bind anew each throbbing heart, 
Grief gave the strengthening shred. 

Affection’s pure and holy flame, 
We revelled in its light; 

But blind, we saw not where disease 
Had fixed its withering blight. 


But on our sister’s cheek the glow 
A brother's love soon read ; 
He knew the aspect of her foe, 
And, trembling, with her fled. 
Beneath Italia’s sunnier climes 
He bore her from my side ; 
But foreign lands gave not the health 
That kindred earth denied 


He saw her frail life’s slow decay, 
He felt the last pulse-throb ; 

Then bore her cold, pale form away, 
To lay ‘neath native sod. 

But ocean and the ruthless storm 
Grant not the boon we crave: 

Her narrow bed, his noble form, 
The dull, dark waters lave. 

The slimy reptile o’er his brow 
Slides ‘neath the billowy zone; 

Alone I’m left a wanderer now— 
In this wide world, alone! 
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I LOVE THEB! 


BY CHARLES H. DEMOND. 


Ive. song, love, to sing thee! 
O, list to my lay, 

While I set it to music 
That ’s gladsome and gay! 


And heed not the murmurs 
Harsh voices will breathe ; 

Nor the cold, cruel caution— 
Love amiles to deceive. 


Then trusting, confiding, 
O, list to my lay! 

It is this—that I love thee 
Far more than I say! 


+ 


[oRIGINAL.] 


LAME FOR LIFE: 
—or,— 
MY FRIEND’S HISTORY. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“Dear Stewart!” 

“ My dear Ray !” 

With this salutation, and a hearty hand clasp, 
we met after three years’ separation, my old friend 
Lonsdale Stewart and I. It was no place to 
make remarks in the busy, crowded depot where 
he had come to meet me; but a glance sufficed 
to show me the changes time had made in my 
friend. Once seated in the carriage, and on our 
way to his home, we could talk with the old 
brotherly unreserve. 

“Yes, I believe I have changed somewhat for 
the better,” Stewart said, in answer to my re- 
mark. “That year in Switzerland did it; I 
never opened a book for more than six months.” 

“ You had better have closed them six months 
before,” I replied. 

He laughed his old merry laugh. “ Better 
for you and the others, Charley, but not better 
for me. I should not have dared to come home 
if I had not been first in my class then.” 

“ Having always been first, I think you might 
have given some of us a chance that time.” 

He laughed again. “TI am afraid that would 
not Have been sufficient reason to satisfy my 
mother. But here we are.” And as he spoke, 
the carriage door was thrown open, and we were 
ushered into a hall of magnificent proportions, 
and from thence Lonsdale led the way to a large 
and lofty chamber, fitted up with every appliance 
for the comfort of a weary guest. “You will 


just have time to refresh yourself before dinner, 
we have no company to-day, and I mean to keep 
you to myself this evening, Charley.” 

I had time not only as he said to refresh, but 
also to ponder on the different destinies of myy- 
self and this, my most intimate friend. My 
prospects were not very promising, a school 
teacher with just income enough to live on de 
cently, without parents or relatives save some 
English cousins of whom I knew little and cared 
less. I felt rather an insignificant object in so- 
ciety when compared to Stewart, with his 
princely income, his town house, his carriage, 
his summer residence, his proud, rich mother, 
and his stylish sisters. 

Once I had prided myself on my superior 
strength, but even this was denied me now, for 
in his graceful proportions and well-knit frame I 
beheld the very perfection of manly beauty, 
while his face had fulfilled an earlier promise ot 
being wonderfully handsome. Envy him I 
could not, dare not, he bore his blessings so 
meekly ; yet in this first hour of my visit to his 
home, did many bitter feelings crowd into my 
heart. I had never felt the difference in our for- 
tunes so keenly as at this minute ; why the very 
furniture in the room where I stood cost more 
than I was worth in the world. 

The sound of the dinner bell disturbed my 
reverie, and Lonsdale’s entrance drove away 
the shadows for a time. We went down the 
broad staircase together to the parlors, where I 
was introduced to “my mother,” and “my 
sister Julia.” Mrs. Stewart, a very stately lady, 
dressed in lavender cashmere, received me with 
some show of kindness as her son’s “ dearest 
friend ;”” her daughter bowed with freezing cold- 
ness—it was quite evident that Miss Stewart knew 
to a dollar the extent of a teacher’s income. 
She too wore what ladies call “ half mourning,” 
a lavender and black silk dress, delicately re- 
lieved by white at the neck and sleeves, a din- 
mond glittered on her hand, another on her 
bosom in a pin. Not the least fault could have 
been found with either dress, looks or manner, 
and yet I felt an instinctive aversion to my 
friend’s sister, a dislike which I believe was 
mutual. 

I had known very little of Lonsdale’s family, 
for intimate as we had been he rarely spoke of 
any one save his father, now dead, and his let- 
ters from abroad were merely descriptions of ‘his 
travels. Icannot say that I was prepossessed im 
favor of either of the ladies, and looked forward 
with some terror to the three weeks’ penance I 
should have to perform in their society. After 
dinner we went to a handsome parlor opening on 
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@ conservatory, and while I was enjoying the 
fragrance of the rare flowers whose perfume 
filled the air, my senses were suddenly entranced 
by a strain of delightful music coming from some 
unseen performer. It only lasted a few minutes, 
and died away in a plaintive wail, and when I 
turned to ask my friend the meaning of it I 
found he had left the room. 

“ It is my daughter, sir,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
who had noticed my movement. “My poor 
child has few enjoyments, but her organ is one 
of the greatest, as she is passionately fond of 
music, and has become quite a proficient.” 

I remembered now that Lonsdale had spoken 
of two sisters, but until this moment I had forgot- 
ten the fact. Before I had time to conjecture 
what possible affliction had fallen upon this one, 
Stewart himself appeared. 

“ My sister Genevieve would see you, Charles. 
She has long wished to express her gratitude to 
the man who saved her brother’s life.” There 
was a slight tone of reproach in Stewart’s voice, 
and I fancied the stately Julia bent her head to 
hide a conscious blush, so intent was she upon 
her embroidery. 

My friend led me to a beautiful boudoir fitted 

up with every luxury and comfort an invalid 
could desire. The flowery carpet gave back no 
sound of footfall, the rosewood furniture seemed 
fashioned for a fairy’s use, the lounges were the 
embodiment of ease and comfort, while in an 
alcove shaded by pale pink draperies stood a 
snowy couch. Two silver lamps with violet- 
colored globes stood on a table, two more upon 
the open instrument, while vases of ground glass 
filled with flowers stood in various parts of the 
room. 
But the fairest object in this exquisite apart- 
ment was the gentle owner, “ Veva,” at once 
the joy and the sorrow of all her family. Dressed 
in black with heavy folds of crape falling over 
her arms, she looked actually transparent, the 
great crimson chair in which she reclined adding 
even more to the delicate purity of her com- 
plexion. A pair of slight, but strongly-made 
@utches told the story of the dear girl’s affliction ; 
for years she had been a cripple, for months 
quite unable to leave her room unless in her 
brother’s arms. 

She received me with all of his affectionate 
kindness, bidding him place my chair near her 
own, and talking with the freedom of an old ac- 
quaintance. I felt at once that my name had 
frequently been mentioned by both brother and 
sister, and that she shared all his feelings of re- 
gard for my unworthy self. We talked of the 
old school and college days, of later events, and 
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at last of my visit to Boston, long talked of, 
never accomplished until now, and then we asked 
for music. My heart smote me for making the 
request, when I saw with how much apparent 
suffering Veva rose from her chair, balanced her- 
self for an instant on her supporters, and then 
slowly crossed the room. No one could assist 
her unless by taking her actually in their arms, 
and this she would not permit. I saw the sad- 
ness in Stewart’s face as he watched her move- 
ments ; for myself, I could not hide the tear her 
expression of patient suffering had caused to 
flow, as she seated herself at the organ. 

But once in the full excitement and delight of 
the music, pain and weakness all appeared to 
be forgotten, the color rose to her pale cheek, her 
eyes flashed with unwonted brightness, her 
fingers flew over the keys. It was such a treat 
as I had rarely enjoyed, not only to listen to the 
music, but to watch unchecked the variations in 
the expression of that beautiful face. Veva's 
face was her brother’s copied in miniature, the 
same dark blue eyes with long curved lashes, the 
same expressive mouth and beautifully moulded 
chin, only that Lonsdale now sported an exten- 
sive beard which marred the beauty of his, but 
both had the same silky brown hair ; and looking 


at their father’s portrait which occupied a con- ' 


spicuous place in this gem of a room, I was at 
no loss to account for their peculiar characteris- 
tics, a handsomer face or more noble brow I had 
seldom seen. 

“ Can nothing be done for that beautiful girl ?” 
I asked Stewart, when our interview with his 
sister was over, and we were seated in his room. 
“Can it be possible that she is doomed to this 
suffering and seclusion all her days ?” 


“I fear so,” he replied sadly. “While my , 


father lived she had the best advice upon the 
case, but he would not consent that she should 
be made to suffer, and as she herself has always 
had a great repugnance to receiving the visits of 
physicians, we gradually gave up the hope. She 
seems quite contented now, and I believe is hap- 
py, though I tremble to think of what she would 
have to endure, should any sudden change of 
fortune come upon us. My mother and Julia do 
not love the confinement of a sick room, and 
since my return I know she appears better ; her 
nurse is a treasure, and takes all possible care of 
her, and we have one dear friend who makes 
frequent visits to our‘house.”” From Lonsdale’s 
confusion I judged this friend was no gentleman. 

“ And do you think it right to allow year 
after year to pass on while she is losing her only 
chance for recovery, and yet forbear to insist on 
something being done.?” 
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“T do not think it right, I have always felt an 
uneasiness and disquiet about it, for I believe her 
state could be much improved, but I dislike to 
combat her terrors, to annoy my mother, who 
thinks physicians can do Veva no good now, and 
I also shrink from causing the poor child pain by 
making perhaps vain attempts to effect a cure. 
Altogether I feel very unhappy about it, more so 
since I find she occasionally sighs for the enjoy- 
ments Julia partakes of so freely.” 

“But I should not employ a physician to an- 
noy her by his visits; I am confident that very 
much might be done for her by careful, perse- 
vering attention. Everything to strengthen, 
nothing to weaken, exercise in the open air, in- 
stead of spending months in the enervating lux- 
urious ease of that room. Living as you do 
beside this beautiful Common, you have every 
facility for giving her exercise far from the noisy 
streets and the gaze of the impertinent. Let me 
entreat of you then, at once to commence a new 
system, and persevere until you see your lovely 
sister take her place in the society she is so well 
fitted to adorn. Iwill give you written direc- 
tions which if faithfully followed, I guarantee an 
improvement.” 

Stewart considered a few minutes, then look- 
ing up suddenly, he said : 


“Tt shall be as yousay, Charles. I have been 


very negligent of my duty, and may yet live to | 


mourn the lost opportunity ; but what can be 
done shall be attempted at once, for Veva is too 
gentle and yielding to refuse any earnest wish of 
mine. If through your advice she is saved, the 
long-standing debt between us will be doubled.” 


“Mr. Ray, Miss Durant, whom I take the lib- 
erty to introduce to you, feeling sure that for my 
sake he will meet a warm welcome.” 

“ Yes, and for his own sake too. Do not all 
your friends owe a deep debt of gratitude to him 
who saved your life? Mr. Ray, I welcome you 
to Boston; I have long wished to see you, I am 
very happy now to have my wish gratified.” 

Could anything have been more satisfactory, 
especially when the speaker was a most beautiful 
girl, when her large dark eyes looked bewitch- 
ingly into my own, when her soft white hand 
rested confidingly in mine, when Lonsdale 
watched with joy-beaming countenance this first 
meeting of his two best friends? There was 
nothing to remind me that I was only a poor 
teacher in the reception I met from Miss Durant, 
the wealthy, fashionable belle, the idolized 
daughter of a millionnaire, the betrothed of 
Lonsdale Stewart. 

I saw at a glance that she was surrounded by 
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all that money can purchase for its owners, a 
very queen in her magnificence, and yet I thought 
her no fitting mate for my friend whose thousand 
admirable qualities of heart and head I felt cer- 
tain she could not appreciate. Miss Durant 
would have received with smiles any friend of 
Stewart’s, she tried to please him in all possible 
ways, and yet I felt as sure as I was of being 
alive that she did not love him. What her mo- 
tive was I could not tell, but it completely de- 
ceived my single-hearted friend. 

“J consider that I am peculiarly blessed,” he 
said to me, after we had left the presence of the 
bewitching Sophia. “It is a fearful thing for a 
man to suspect that he is loved for his money, 
but Miss Durant’s large fortune, even larger 
than my own, precludes all such painful ideas. 
There is no room therefore to doubt the sincerity 
of her affection ; and my only fear is that I may 
not be able to supply the place of the many kind 
friends who now surround her. I fear she will 
miss the constant watchful love of her good old 
father whose idol she has always been.” 

Genevieve, who now made a daily visit to the 
parlor, hinted to me one day that she did notlike 
her brother’s intended. 

“Julia and she are very intimate, and they 
think alike on every subject, but she is not 
worthy of Lonsdale ; in truth I hardly know any 
one good enough for him. I have been sick so 
long I have had a chance to study her very 
thoroughly, and I don’t believe she loves him. If 
he was poor, or occupied a less prominent position 
in society, you would see that she would cast him 
off.” 

I was struck by the earnestness of the gentle 
girl, usually so shy about expressing her opinion, 
but her brother was her idol. 


“Do you know I have a strange presentiment 
about this journey, Charles? I have intended to 
leave home twice since my return from Europe, 
and something has happened to prevent me each 
time, and I have a sort of forewarning that this 
will not turn out well.” 

“Nothing but a lover’s fears, Stewart. Your 
parting with the fair Sophia yesterday has over- 
come your usual courage. For my own part I 
love to travel in the cars ; we are conquering time 
and space so nobly, it always raises my spirits, 
and never more than this morning.” And I 
threw open the window, and inhaled the delicious 
breeze which came rushing in as we sped wildly 
along. 

Stewart left his seat, and walked once or twice 
up and down the car. Isaw him stoop and look 
from one of the opposite windows, when there 
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came a shrill seream from the whistle, the jar of 
the brakes suddenly being put on, then a collis- 
ion, a violent crash which sent every one pros- 
trate, and for two seconds the horrible sensation 
of falling, as we went over the embankment. I 
was stunned, I know not for how long, but the 
first sensation I remember was the violent dash- 
ing of cold water on my face, the first object my 
eyes beheld was Lonsdale’s deathlike vounte- 
nance, with the blood flowing slowly from a great 
gash in the forehead. Three men were trying to 
recover him, one whom I had seen near us in 
the car, tried to lay him in a better position, but 
the agonized moan he gave induced him to let 
him remain. 

“He is badly hurt somewhere, poor fellow,” 
one of them said. “I fear it is all over with 
him.” 

They stood looking at him, as if uncertain 
what to do, and gradually others came, until the 
crowd surrounded him and shut him from my 
sight. Only two cars of the train had gone over, 
and the other passengers had hastened down to 
render what assistance they could in taking the 
people from under the broken fragments, and 
also in extinguishing the fire which had burst out 
underneath one of the crushed cars. A little 
bustling man who had been exceedingly active, 
came hurrying past where I lay on the sandy 
bank 


“There are only three badly wounded,” he 
called out to some one else. “The others are 
only stunned, but this chap looks dangerous.” 
And he pointed to Stewart, whom the men were 
now placing on a sort of litter made out of the 
broken doors and panels. 

As they lifted him up, he groaned again, and I 
saw how helplessly the right leg fell down. 

“Tt’s a sad smash for him, that’s a fact,” said 
one of the men. “‘I guess he’ll lose this leg fast 

” 


Three times I attempted to rise, and as often 
fell back again, weak and helpless. 

“ Take a drop of this, my good sir,” said the 
bustling man at my side; “it will put the 
stréagth right into you.” And he pulled from 
his breast pocket a pint flask of brandy, a small 
dose of which seemed to give me new life. “I 
suppose you ‘want to go with your friend,’”’ my 
companion said, helping me to my feet and aid- 
ing me with his arm to steady my steps. ‘“ Poor 
fellow, he’s badly hurt,.and- that old gentleman 
there who is a doctor 
New York in the next train.” 


“‘Lamo for life !’’ I turned away sick at heart, 
for I knew what Stewart must suffer. I could 


neither face him nor the three surgeons who bent 
over the couch. The eldest of the party had 
just delivered the verdict. “ We can save the 
limb, but you will be lame for life.” 

He had borne it all manfully, the agony of 
being moved, the fearful torture they had sub- 
jected him to in setting the shattered bones, it 
was all nothing to this. 

“‘ Charley !” he called faintly. Iturned round, 
the strangers had left the room, and we were 
alone together. He stretched out his hand to 
me, “ Charley, my mother, Sophia, you must tell 
them this, you must go at once.” 

“‘T shall not leave you. I can write to your 
mother ; Miss Durant will hear from her ; at pres- 
ent you are not fit to be left.” 

“TI will write to her myself,” he said, with 
much emotion, and he did write in spite of all I 
could say to the contrary. “ Perhaps her father 
will bring her to New York to see me,”’ he said, 
as he watched me seal and address the note. 
“Dear Sophia, Iam sorry to inflict such a pain 
on her as this will be.” 

On the third day, Mrs. Stewart herself came. 
She was a woman. of few words, and I should 
have thought her heartless had I not been able to 
read the meaning of that pale, quivering lip, and 
tone of her voice, strong efforts as she made to 
control herself. 

“I bring you something, I trust, will hasten 
your recovery,” she said, after the first greetings 
were over, handing Lonsdale a letter. 

We turned to the window while he read it, 
where I gave her shore minute particulars than 
could be sent ina hasty letter. We were inter- 
rupted by a low moan, and hastening to Stewart 
found that he had fainted. So deep and death- 
like was the swoon that it required all our skill 
to recall him to life. When he recovered, we 
asked no questions, it was too evident what had 
caused this attack. 

In the night while I watched beside him, he 
suddenly handed me the crushed note, bidding 
me read it. Like the writer, it was cold, selfish, 
heartless. After condoling with him on the af- 
fliction, she begged him to release her from her 
engagement, declaring that it would be utterly 
impossible that she could ever be the wife of 
lame man, and assuring him if such an accident 
had befallen herself she should instantly have 
released him from his promises. I started next 
morning in the early train for Boston. Of my 
interview with Miss Durant, I need give but @ 
short description. She was far more stately 
than when I first met her. 

“T want Mr. Stewart to view this in the right 


manner,” she said. ‘“ My feelings towards him 
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have undergone no change, no words can express 
how much I suffer (here she elevated her costly 
lace handkerchief for an instant); but he must 
see how utterly impossible it would be for me to 
marry @ lame man—scarred too, I think you 
said. O, horrible! Mr. Ray, do not let us 
speak on this subject any more. I trust to Mr. 
Stewart’s good sense not to be annoyed by any 
further interviews relating to this matter.” 

“J think I can answer for him, Miss Durant, 
that you will be annoyed no more on this 
subject.” 

I found Genevieve overwhelmed with sorrow 
for her brother’s misfortune ; she realized more 
than Julia could what he must suffer. 

“Dear Lonsdale, he has been so kind to me, 
and now I cannot go to him.” And she wept 
like a child at the thought of his sufferings. She 
was indignant at Sophia’s conduct, but Julia de- 
fended her friend. ‘Lonsdale could not expect 


a handsome girl like Miss Durant could sacrifice 
herself to any one disfigured as he now was, she 
wondered how he could expect it.” 

I returned to Stewart in fear and trembling for 
this bitter disappointment, but to my great joy 
he listened with composure to the message I 


bore, and never from that hour mentioned her 
name again. With the utmost care and tender- 
ness he nursed his crushed limb, and bade the 
physicians use all their skill in healing the 
wounds on his face, and so well were their efforts 
rewarded, that a deep cut on his cheek was cured 
without a mark, while the one on his temple left 
a mark far from disfiguring. The uniting of the 
shattered limb was the slowest process, but even 
that was accomplished in time, and once more 
my friend walked abroad among his fellow-men, 
if not as erect as he once did, at least with the 
hope of ultimate recovery. 

Through his persuasions, I gave up my school, 
and accompanied him on a six months’ tour 
through our own country, travelling easily as be- 
came an invalid. It was just one year from the 
time he left Boston until he returned, and it 
needed a watchful eye to detect the slight lame- 
ness which told of all he had gone through in 
those twelve months. In vain I had attempted 
to return to my old occupation, every argument 
was overruled, or met by one equally as good, 
and at last the truth came out. 

“You must not leave me, Charley, your s0- 
ciety is actually necessary to my perfect recovery, 
and I don’t want to hear anything more about 
the school.” 

“Yes, that’s all well enough, and so I am to 
stay here a pensioner on your bounty? Very 
manly and independent J shall feel at the year’s 


end. No, no, Stewart, your recovery is in a fair 
way now, and I must go.” 

“ Now, Charley, you don’t think I meant to 
insult you by such an offer; no indeed, but you 
can be of the greatest assistance to me if you 
will stay, and you may as well earn money one 
way as another. My head is still too weak to 
puzzle over accounts much, and if you will un- 
dertake the care of my business for one year it 
will confer a double favor on me by relieving me 
of the charge and by giving me your society.” 

And so it came that my home was under the 
same roof with Genevieve Stewart, and I fancied 
she too felt pleased with the arrangement. Per- 
haps her gentle smile had something to do with 
my consent. 


Stewart and I were leisurely strolling down 
Washington Street one pleasant June evening, 
when, just while we were making critical remarks 
to ourselves on the variety of faces one sees in 
a half hour’s lounge in that locality, a light and 
graceful figure passed us, walking very fast. 
She had not gone more than ten yards, when a 
red-taced Irishwoman, evidently a new comer, 
stopped her to inquire “ The way to South Bos- 
ton, if it’s plasing ye, ma’am.” Before she had 
finished telling her which way to go, we were up 
to them, and had a fair look at one of the sweet- 
est faces I ever beheld. As soon as the woman 
trudged off, the beautiful unknown drew down her 
veil and hurried on again, but Lonsdale’s 
curiosity was excited. 

“I should really like to know where that 
young lady lives, Ray. I don’t think I ever saw 
anything more perfect than her face, and her 
voice, did you notice how sweetly she spoke to 
that poor woman ?” : 

“ But, my dear Stewart, is it right for us to 
follow her? She is evidently some poor shop girl 
who has been detained, and if she sees us may be - 
alarmed ?” 

“ And in that case I will go up and tell her she 
must allow me to escort her; I am not afraid of 
any woman misunderstanding my motives,” he 
added, proudly. ‘ But she is far too beautiful 
to be alone in the streets at this hour.” 

Isaid no more. And so keeping at a respect- 
ful distance, the fair pedestrian led us to one of 
the ferries, where, as it happened, a great crowd 
was gathered about one of the engines returning 
from a fire. A gang of half-tipsy firemen ocen- 
pied the sidewalk, while others stood in twos and 
threes down towards the wharf. We lost sight 
of the girl in trying to force our way through 
the crowd, and when we got free, saw that her 
progress was stopped by two of the rowdies, the 


youngest of the two a lad of nineteen or twenty 
standing directly in her way, and insolently ask- 
ing her name. In an instant Stewart was at her 
side. 

“You have made a mistake, sir; this lady is 
under my protection.” 

The young fellow with a muttered curse moved 
off, while Stewart, taking his companion’s bas- 
ket, drew her hand under his arm, and quietly 
led her down the wharf. The boat came in, and 
I joined them at the same moment, and we all 
went on board together. There was no one in 
the ladies’ cabin, but I saw by the glare of the 
lamp that our charge looked very pale. 

“TI hope you do not feel frightened now,” 
Stewart said ; “ you are perfectly safe, and if you 
will allow us, my friend and I will see you 
safely home.” 

As he had truly said there was no danger of 
her mistaking his motives. 

“I do not live far away, and will thankfully 
accept your protection, sir. I am very rarely 
detained so late, but to-night there was work at 
the rooms we had to finish, and I could not leave 
before.” 

I was much pleased with the simple earnest- 
ness of the girl’s manner, there was no affectation, 
no pretended reluctance to accept our offer, her 
speech and behaviour were those of a true lady. 
As she had said, her home was not far from the 
ferry, a pretty white house with a garden in front, 
& grape-vine trellis at one end, a climbing rose in 
front. It was one of a row of white houses all 
with gardens, grape vines and roses alike, all as 
neat and pretty as care and attention could make 
them. A lady was standing by the garden gate 
who accosted our companion as we came up. 

“Ts that you, Annie? I was afraid something 
had happened to you, child, you were so late.” 

In a few words the girl explained all, and 
bowing to the lady’s thanks, and bidding our 
new acquaintance “ good-night,” we retraced our 
steps homeward, Stewart in profound silence, 
myself humming an old tune I had learned in 
younger days, the refrain of which, “The rich 
man woo’d the cottage lass,” would pertinaciously 
keep in my mind to-night. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and after 
dressing with unusual care, Lonsdale informed 
me that he was going to C—— to church. I 
made no’remark, but accepted his invitation, and 
when the bells were ringing, sure enough, we 
found ourselves seated in one of the prettiest 
churches of that very neat town, or city, I ought 
to say now. The congregation came in steadily 
until the edifice was well filled, the minister 
walked up the aisle, a practised hand was playing 
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the voluntary, to which all sat listening in silent 
repose, when a party entered the pew directly 


opposite where we sat, an elderly man of genteel 
appearance, a middle-aged lady in mourning, 
and our acquaintance of the night before. So 
unexpected was her appearance to me that I 
could not forbear a slight start, while glancing at 
Stewart I saw that his face was flushed crimson, 
But there was no more time for worldly thoughts ; 
the pastor rose, a pale, slender man, evidently in 
feeble health, the psalm was given out and beau- 
tifully read, then the prelude on the organ, and 
then a burst of song as though the choir were 
one person. That singing was a fit preparation 
for the sermon which followed, the best and ho- 
liest sermon I ever listened to. Hours after those 
thrilling tones had ceased, their influence drove 
from our recollection the first object which had 
that day led us to the sanctuary. 

About the middle of the following week, Stew- 
art invited me to go with him again to C——. 
The remembrance of the strange girl would not 
leave him, and he had determined to call and 
learn more of the family. There are not many 
men who would have taken such a step, but he 
was very impulsive, and ever conscious of the 
purity of his own motives, dared to do what 
many a bolder man would have shrank from. 
We were politely received by Mrs. Smith, the 
lady of the house, shown into a plain but very 
neat parlor, and introduced to Mr. Smith, who 
sat writing ata desk. As the lady did not re- 
member us, Stewart had to explain his motive 
for calling, his meeting with their daughter, the 
impression she had made on him, and his wish to 
be admitted a visitor at their house. 

Mrs. Smith answered him. “Miss Annie 
Browning is not our daughter, is no relation to 
us, though we love her well. She has no rela- 
tives in the world that I know of, and her mother 
confided her to my care many years ago. We 
would not let her sew for a living if we could 
help it, but Mr. Smith is feeble in health, and 
she will not consent to be a burden on us. I 
should like to see the child do well, and if she 
is willing, we shall be happy to see you at any 
time you can make it convenient to call ” 

Mr. Smith now expressed his approval, also, 
and naming the time he would come again, 
Lonsdale took leave. Six weeks passed, during 
which his absences were frequent, and then he 
told me he was about to marry Annie Browning. 

“But your mother, Lonsdale, what will she 
say? Only a sewing-girl, you know ?” 

“T intend telling her to-day. I have thought 
it all over; it has been no hasty conclusion, for I 
had suffered too much to do anything rashly 
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again ;and I have decided that there is no reason 
why Miss Browning cannot be my wife, while 
there are a thousand to induce me to share with 


her the blessings Providence has given me,” 

“But how will it be if your mother decidedly 
objects? Your wife will not be happy here.” 

Stewart smiled. ‘“‘ Do you suppose, dear Ray, 
that I would subject my gentle Annie to Julia’s 
supercilious criticism? She is now truth and 
simplicity personified ; to come up to the stand- 
ard of fashion, she must become a living lie, I 
have guarded against such dangers by providing 
a home of our own, where my wife can be sole 
mistress. Our house will be large enough to 
contain another couple, but I suppose you will 
not let me broach that topic.” 

As I had feared, Mrs. Stewart was very angry 
at Lonsdale’s choice—Julia so indignant that she 
would not speak to her brother—and their fashion- 
able friends were filled with astonishment. Amid 

, all these discordant elements, Stewart went his 
way unmoved, the same respectful son he had 
ever been, the same kind brother ; he knew their 
prejudices, and made no attempt to combat 
them. When the appointed day came, Gen- 
evieve and I accompanied him in his carriage to 
C——, called for the beautiful young bride, and 
in another hour witnessed their marriage at the 
minister’s house. We then drove back to Mrs. 
Smith’s, where the white garments were ex- 
changed for a travelling dress; and having 
started them on their wedding tour, Genevieve 
wiped away her tears, and accompanied me home. 

“You must allow me to supply your brother’s 
place now,” I whispered, as I lifted her from the 
carriage, and carried her to her room. 

“Yes, I have only you, now,” she said in re- 
ply, while I inwardly cursed the poverty which 
kept me from asking her to be mine forever. 

I was surprised to see how changed Mrs. 
Stewart was at dinner. There were traces of 
recent tears on her face; but she no longer wore 
the angry look of the previous week. Though 
no allusion was made to the wedding, she spoke 

+ cheerfully of her son more than once. It was 
over now, and evidently a better spirit had come 
tothe mother. Julia ate her dinner in sullen 
silence ; more than once I rejoiced to think that 
the sweet little wife would be safe from the proud 
girl’s disdain. 

It was a great day for surprises. A letter was 
brought to me in the evening from an old friend 
in Philadelphia. On opening it, I found an ex- 
tract cut from an English paper, giving the par- 
ticulars of the death of ‘ Charles Ray Cuthbert, 
Esq., of Cuthbert Lodge, Sussex,” who had 


LAME FOR LIFE. 


tion dinner. 


The paper went on to state that 
“The next heir had lived all his life in America, 
but was lately reported to have died.” My cor- 
respondent bade me at once take steps to prove 
my identity, and put in my claims to the prop- 


erty, which was considerable. The deceased was 
the child of my father’s cousin; both branches 
of the family were now extinct, with the excep- 
tion of myself, and I had no difficulty in estab- 
lishing my claim to a fortune, which though of 
inconsiderable dimensions in that country of 
colossal incomes, in our own less pretentious 
land places me on an equality with those who 
once dexpised my poverty. Once certain that 
wealth was mine, I scrupled no longer to ask 
Genevieve to be my wife—my beautiful, pa- 
tient Genevieve, Whose persevering attention to 
my prescriptions had now enabled her to share 
in many of the cares and joys of daily life. 

She was still a fair and frail flower, whom the . 
mother confided to my care with many anxious 
charges ; but Lonsdale called me “ brother ” with 
such evident satisfaction that I took renewed 
courage, and no longer doubted my own ability 
to make the dear girl happy. By his earnest 
wish we took up our abode in their beautiful 
Home. Annie’s active housewifely qualities and 
careful superintendence of their troop of servants 
making it a most desirable residence for an in- 
valid, But you must not think that Stewart’s 
wife is merely a housekeeper, honorable title as 
thatis. She is an accomplished lady, a passable 
musician, a talented artist with the pencil, and 
possesses a surprising memory for languages. 

I learned the other day that Julia is about to 
marry a wealthy man of no education, refine- 
ment or taste, a rich plebeian with a vulgar, red 
fuce, a loud voice, and a vile habit of swearing, 
the very man of all others ] should have sup- 
posed to be her aversion. But the fair Julia has 
seen her best days, has yielded the palm of beauty 
to younger and lovelier rivals, and has no idea 
of being called an “old maid,” hence her ac- 
ceptance of Simeon Boulder who tells his friends 
the price of everything, from the large mirror in 
the grand drawing-room, to the ducks on the 
dining-table, and who boasts as he finishes his 
sixth glass, that his father commenced life in “a 
ten foot grocery, and couldn’t spell a letter of his , 
own name.” Miss Sophia Durant is still un- 
married, not all her father’s property having in- 
duced any man to risk his happiness in the 
keeping of that stately lady. 

But Stewart’s lameness has long since disap- 
peared, and the scar on his heart has long been 
healed, and a happier group than he has gathered 


broken his neck while riding home from an elec- 


under his roof you cannot find in Boston. 
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LINES 
Suggested by hearing the first notes of a Robin in March. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


Sweet bird, what message dost thou bear 
From the sunny South and its flowerets fair? 
Like the patriarch’s dove, hast thou come alone, 
To cheer each cold breeze with a musical tone? 


Has a lost zephyr claimed thee, companionship meet, 
And lured thee away from a pleasant retreat, 

Where thy mates sing as gaily, and flowers bloom as fair, 
And Zephyrus is roving mid sweet-scented air? 


Our climate is cold, and unfitting a guest 

Who is ’wildered and lone without shelter or rest ; 
Our forests are leafless, and flowerets*are sere, 
While around us the wind sighs a requiem drear. 


I have in my window a sweet-blooming rose, 

. Secure from the storm and each cold wind that blows; 
Where, nourished and tended with delicate care, 
The bud and the blossom expand rich and rare. 


0, come, and repose on its branches so fair, 

No blight or unkindness shal] mingle with care; 

I will feed thee with crumbs, and tuft a soft nest, 
Where the shadows of twilight may lure thee to rest! 


Then when Spring shall resume her green mantle again, 4 
And bird, bee and floweret give life to the plain, 

Thy mates may return, and their carols renew, 

And bless the kind Power which unites them to you! 


4 > 
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THE NICHE IN THE WALL. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue long rankling discords between the two 
grand opposing parties of Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines had given way, outwardly at least, to the 
influence of the good Piedmontese Prince, Louis 
of Achaia, in 1403. The statutes of Lucca, five 
years before, had indeed forbidden any one to use 
the obnoxious names ; but with Loyis, it was a 
matter so near his heart, that he not only made 
laws, but strictly though mildly enforced them. 
The bad passions of men, however, were not 
tamed by the cessation of public troubles, but 
only directed to a different channel. Private 
feuds glowed more fiercely, and family troubles 
assumed a deeper and more terrible significance, 
when the more dignified hatreds of political life 
had faded into a less deep intensity. Revenge, 
that besetting sin of Italian hearts, as Gallenga 
has. so justly called it, found its weapons of subtle 
and refined cruelty ; and the unhappy subject of 
them, whether the high-born and delicate woman, 
the noble and wealthy gentleman, or the low and 


THE NICHE IN THY WALL. 


degraded, alike met a fate of which the recital 
turns one sick at heart. 

Antonio Grimaldi, a nobleman of Chien, had 
wedded a young and beautiful girl, somewhat be- 
neath his own degree. Her extreme loveliness 
had justified him in the eyes of some of his 
friends ; but there were others who never forgave 
this sin against caste, as they deemed it. But 
this sin was not the greatest one connected with 
this marriage. 

Isora Allesandri, who was not, as is seen, of 
noble birth, was already betrothed to Pietro Lilli, 
a youth in her own rank. The marriage day 
was fixed, the residence of the bridal pair was 
purchased and even furnished, and nothing but 
the priest’s benediction remained to make them 
happy. On the very eve of the appointed wed- 
ding, the bride in the full flush of maidenly hap- 
piness was returning with her lover from the in- 
spection of their new abode, at which already the 
bridal presents were deposited in great profusion. 
She was dressed in simple white, without a single 
ornament; but such beauty as Isora’s needed no 
adornment, and although she was most carefully 
draped, yet the lustrous eyes and the bands of 
superb hair that showed through her transparent 
veil, were sufficient to make one believe that they 
belonged to one of nature’s most favored children. 
It was in this walk that the lovers were met by 
the Marquis de Grimaldi, and the first glance 
sealed the fate of Isora. That very night Signor 
Allesandri received a proposal to make his 
daughter a marchioness—and the temptation was 
too great to resist. The poor, weak-minded pa- 
rents believing, as Grimaldi declared, that Isora 
was born for a better fate than to be the wife of 
Pietro Lilli, abetted every plan of the marquis. 
Lilli received an anonymous epistle that night, 
requesting him to go to a certain place on tho 
morning of his wedding, and he was forcibly de- 
tained until the appointed time had passed. 
When, at length he was released, and flew to 


‘the house of Allesandri, he was coolly received 


with the intelligence that Isora, after waiting in 
vain for such a laggard bridegroom, was married 

to a person of high rank. 

This was true. She had become the wife of 
the marquis; but they did not relate the decep- 

tions that had maddened her into compliance, 

and the proofs they had given her of his deser- 

tion. For months the half-distracted young man 

gave up everything to the fruitless search for his 

lost bride. He looked so earnestly into every 

carriage, and examined every palace window so 

carefully, that men thought him insane. But as. 
he committed no outrage and made no noise, he 

was not committed to confinement. Chance led 
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THE NICHE IN THE WALL. 


him one day a short distance: from town, and in 
passing ® beautiful villa, he saw a female figure 
at one of the windows that resembled Isora’s. 
He failed in attracting her attention, but he was 
confident it was she herself, and his heart beat 
loudly when he saw that she looked sad and 
emaciated. “She loves mestill,”’ was his first 
thought. And it consoled him for much that he 
had suffered, although it was a hopeless sort of 
comfort. 

He marked the arms upon the gateway, and on 
consulting the book of heraldry, he discovered 
that they belonged to the house of Grimaldi. 
For days afterwards he watched constantly for 
one glimpse of Isora. He discovered that the 
marquis frequently rode away by himself, and 
that Isora inhabited the west wing of the palace. 
He dared not attempt to win the favor of any of 
the servants, although he could have bribed high 
—for Pietro Lilli, although not ennobled, was 
yet in the possession of a fine property, and had 
already provided a residence for his intended 
bride fully equal in all respects to the villa of the 
marquis. One day he was rewarded by the 


sight of Grimaldi’s departure, and soon after by 
that of Isora, who came with a weak and droop- 
ing air, into the garden, alone. Pietro watched 
his opportunity when no one was in sight, and 
appeared before her. 


The sudden apparition of 
ene whom she believed dead or faithless, acting 
upon her enfeebled frame, rendered her almost 
senseless, but his impassioned kisses brought her 
to life. When she recovered, she besought him 
to leave her, but he would not unless she listened 
to the tale of duplicity which had separated them. 
In return she revealed to him the tyranny prac- 
tised upon her by the marquis, and the strange 
chance by which she had escaped being watched 
on that day, as it was usual for her husband to 
leave a confidential servant on guard. To find 
her thus, awakened all Pietro’s affection, and 
aroused his indignation also. She entreated him 
never to come near her again, but to endeavor to 
be happy with another and leave her to her fate. 

“You would not counsel thus if you still loved 
me, Isora,” he said, bitterly. 

“ Alas, am I not bound ?” 

“By law I grant, but not in spirit. Think 
you, Isora, that you are Antonio Grimaldi’s wife ? 
By heaven, no! You are mine—mine, by thé 
right you gave me to love and protect you—mine 
in the sight of God and angels !” 

“But mine in the sight of men!” said a con- 
temptuous voice near them. 

Isora shricked. “Fly, Pietro, fly!—or you 
are lost!” she said, faintly, and fell prostrate to 
the ground. 


The marquis touched her with his foot, and 
Pietro sprang forward to prevent the insulting act. 

“Stand back, young man!” shouted the mar- 
quis. ‘ Even this lump of frailty shall not be 
protected by you, nor shall you glory in my dis- 
honor.” 

Over the prostrate form that lay between them, 
Grimaldi attacked the distracted young man, 
wounding and severely injuring him. Calling 
his servants, he ordered them to bear the wound- 
ed ‘and disabled youth to one of the apartments 
in the upper part of the palace, and on their re- 
turn to carry their unconscious mistress to the 
same, while-he also followed them thither. A 
strange thrill of delight ran. through Pietro’s 
breast, when he saw that Isora was conveyed to 
this apartment. ‘ He madly thought that Grimaldi 
having wounded him, had satiated his wrath, and 
was generous enough to yield Isora to his superior 
claim. As well might he have expected such 
generosity from the fierce wolf. Revenge alone 
stimulated the black heart of the Italian. He 
called his wife’s maids, and bade them carefully 
restore her. He stood apart while they performed 
their task, and the first words he heard when she 
recovered was an exclamation of terror at 
Pietro’s bleeding wounds, for which nothing had 
yet been done. Feebly she arose and tottered 
towards him—laid her cheek to his pale one, and 
felt for the heart-beat which she, believed gone 
forever. But he opened his dying eyes and 
looked upon her with such love, that the tyrant’s 
hatred was again roused to frenzy. He called for 
a mason to be brought, and when he came, he 
instructed him to provide materials for walling 
up a niche in the room. In this he forced Isora 
to stand, while inch by inch the terrible wall 
closed in upon her figure. Only one small aper- 
ture was left, by which her face alone was exposed. 
Through this she could witness the sufferings of 
her lover, as he lay dying of his wounds. A 
little food, a little drink was given her each day: 
by the hand of her tyrant—not enough to satisfy 
hunger, but barely enough to keep breath within 
her body. 

Shut up in this room with his victims, and 
maddened by Isora’s protestations of innocence, 
at the same time admitting that she loved Pietro, 
whose dim eyes looked gratefully at her for the 
words, the marquis was taken suddenly ill. The 
fresh plaster of the mason had acted with terrible 
vengeance upon the already gouty limbs of the tx- 
rant, and his servants were obliged to carry him 
away, though he cursed them at every step. 
The disorder was fast making its way to the vital 
parts of his system. In this state of affairs, no 
one seemed to concern themselves about the un- 


happy captives, who, however, were enabled to 
held-a few brief words of conversation, until 
chance sent one of the servants into the room to 
look for something that was wanted in the sick 
room. This man was shecked with the sight 
presented to his eyes, and lost not.a moment in 
summoning the mason to undo his work and to 
call in assistance to the wounded man. 

The youth of the lovers gave them a chance 
for life, and although Pietro’s wounds were long 
in healing, and Isora was nearly paralyzed by the 
wet mortar in which she had been encased, they 
beth recovered by the unceasing of the servant 
Paulo, who with his wife attended them well and 
faithfully.. The tidings which he brought them 
every hour convinced them that their cruel enemy 
was near death; and Isora resolved to see him 
once more. Led by Paule’s wife to his bedside, 
she assured him of his mistake, and entreated 
him. to make his peace with Heaven for the hor- 
rible cruelty of which he had been guilty. The 
sight of her angel face so pure and spiritual, over- 
came him. His dying words were a prayer for 
her pardon, and Isora freely gave that forgiveness 
to the expiring man that she must have withheld 
to the living tyrant. 

His death set her free ; and glad to escape from 
a place so fraught with terrible recollections, she 
found a new home at Pietro’s house—the same 
which had been prepared for her a few months 
before. Her father and mother were ashamed to 
meet their injured child. But the sweetness of 
her temper smoothed the way to reconciliation, 
and both father and mother became sincere 
penitente. 


“ » 


AN ENGLISH THIEF. 


Very adroit isan English thief at “ prigging 
what isn’t his’n.” He is a, man of science— 
well versed in chemical discoveries, as Captain 
Kruse found lately on his way to London in a 
railway carriage. ‘The train was no sooner in 
motion, than Captain Kruse’s fellow-passenger 
addressed him, and said: ‘There is some dirt 
on your face—some black; allow me to wipe it 
off.” Captain Kruse nodded assent. The stran- 
ger advanced towards him with a handkerchief 
in his hand, and put it on the face of the captain, 
who immediately became insensible, and did not 
return to a state of consciousness until the train 
reached London, when he found himself alone in 
the carriage, and missed his pocket-book, con- 
taining £60 in gold and notes.. 


A MOTHER'S ADVICE TO HER SON ON MARRIAGE, 
> Sun her with your smile 
When she is joyful ; and whene’er she stands 
Within the shade of grief, stand you there, too! 
Pray with, read to her, lead her gently on 
Up the ascent of life, until you reach 
The spot whence one of you shall be caught up, 
And landed in the golden steps of heaven. 
J. B. Jackson 
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A MALE UNA, 


Two French soldiers, who had been in the vil. 
lage for some purpose or other, set off one day to 
roceed to El Artouch, a settlement on the road 
tween Philippeville and Constantine, to which 
there is a direct route from Jemappes by a path 
through the bush. They did not start together, 
and the one who commenced the journey first was 
much intoxicated. After proceeding some dis- 
tance, in the course of doing which he lost his 
sword, he felt himself overcome with fatigue, and 
stretching himself on the grass, fell into a sound 
sleep. His companion, who was perfectly sober, 
following after him a time, picked up his sabre, 
and at last found the slamberer on the grass, 
He gave him akick and called to him to get up, 
when to his horror there rose up~—not tlre man, 
but a huge lion, that lay crouched by his side, 
which he had taken for part of the trunk of a 
tree covered with grass. The sober soldier in- 
stantly ran off, under the impression that his 
comrade had been destroyed by the animal, after 
losing his sword in an unsuccessful combat with 
it; but the lion instead of pursuing him, resumed 
his place by the side of the still sleeping man. 
After a time the latter awoke too, and got upon 
his legs, much astonished at discovering what 
company he had been keeping. ‘The lion also 
again arose, but without any sign of ferocity ; 
and when the soldier set off on his route, accom- 
panied him, walking close by his side for several 
miles, as far as the immediate neighborhood of 
El Artouch, where; probably because the forest 
there ceases, he turned about and sought his old 
haunts again.—Blakesley's Four Months in Algeria, 
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OYSTER PLANTING. 


The experiments of the French government, 
in improving the culture of oysters on the coast, 
have thus far succeeded very well. A very in- 
teresting report has recently been made of the 
— in the bay of St. Brieux, on the coast 
of Brittany, by which it appears that some three 
million oysters, taken from different parts of the 
sea, were distributed in ten longitudinal beds in 
the above bay. The bottom was prepared by 
covering it with old oyster shells and boughs of 
trees, arranged like fascines. To these boughs, 
the young oysters attach themselves ; and so suc- 
cessful are the results of these efforts to promote 
the growth of the “natives,” that one of the 
fascines, upon being examined at the end of six 
months, was found to have twenty thousand 
young oysters upon it. The expense of this oys- 
ter culture is very moderate indeed ; for, accord- 
ing to the report, twelve thousand hectares may 
be brought into full bearing in three years, at an 
annual expense not exceeding ten thousand 
francs, which is at the rate of about six cents to 
the acre. 


4b 
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Some men think that the gratification of 
curiosity is the end of knowledge; some the 
love of fame; some the pleasure of dispute; 
some the necessity of supporting themselves b 
their knowledge; but the real use of all knowl- 
edge is this, that we should dedicate that reason 
which was given us by God to the use and ad- 
vantage of man.—Zord Bacon, 
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THE DISOWNED. 


IT WILL NOT DO TO TELL. 


BY SPERANBA. 
Dear Ruth, when you were fair and young, 
I saw you leaning o'er the well, 
As down the iron bucket swung, ¢* 
And thought—but "t will not do to tell! 


Bright Ruth, I once stood on the hill, 
And heard you singing in the dell; 
And listened to your song until 
I dreamed—but ’t will not do to tell! 


Fair Ruth, I led you in the dance— 
Yes, you, the lovely village belle ; 

Then said I, ‘ Had I but a chance, 

give ’’—but ’t will not do to tell! 


Good Ruth, I shw you kindly nurse 
The sick who all around did dwell + 

Then thought I, * If I had a purse, 
I'd give ’—but will not do to tell! 


Sweet Rath, at last you read my beart; 
I wondered if you 'd love me well; 
Ah, since those days we never part, 
For you—but ’t will not do to tell! 


But I may say your father smiled, 
And you my own did net rebel; 

When he said, ‘* Leonard, take my child,’ 
Your eyes—but ’t will not do to tell! 


You hid your face beneath your eurls, 
And kissed your little sister Neb; 

She fold the merry village girls, 
While we—but 't will not do to tell! 


Your mother’s bright blue eyes grew dim, 
She asked you how it all befell? 
“ How long have you been loving him?”’ 
“ Ah, mother, ’t will not do to tell!” 


The church’s door was opened wide, 
And sweetly rang a marriage-bell ; 
See happy groom and blushing bride! 
Their names—it will not do to tell. 


+ 
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THE DISOWNED. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. M. MINOT. 


“Beware, young man! Mark well what I 
say, for this is no idle threat!” and Mr. Irving 
raised his finger by way of emphasis, “if you 
persist in this purpose, not one penny of mine 
shall you inherit. I’ disown you henceforth 
and forever 

This deep voice, rewgh with passton, vibrated 
harshly through the espartment, and those keen 
black eyes glared upon him whom he addressed. 
The glance they met was respectful but deter- 
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mined, as in a voice whose fiute-like sweetness 
contrasted strangely with that old man’s dis- 
cordant tones, Harry Irving replied : 

“ Father, in the duty I owe you I never have 
and never shall fail; but this was a question of 
conscience, which manhood demanded I should 
myself decide, and the resolve I have made is 
the result of mature, deliberate thought.” 

“ You will give up all, then, to herd with those 
vile rebels, even Ella, your beautiful betrothed ?” 
And Mr. Irving smiled maliciously as he beheld 
the spasmodic contraction of features and pallid 
face caused by these last words. 

There was a pause. “I give up nothing,” 
answered Harry, at length, with glowing cheek 
and kindling eye. “I go at a call which it were 
inhuman in me to resist—to aid the down-trodden’ 
in their struggle against the iron heel of tyranny, 
which fain would grind them in the dust—to 
yield, if need be, my life in the cause of liberty.” 

“ Stuff, trash, treason!’ hissed Mr. Irving, 
now foaming with rage. “‘ How dare you breathe 
such words in my presence? Begone, I say, be- 
gone!” And he added curses loud and deep, as 
Harry withdrew, buoyed up in spite of them by 
the consciousness of a rectitude which had guided 
him in this as in every other act of his life. 

Shortly after he sought an interview with Ella. 
Her blue eyes filled with tears as she gazed into 
those looking so fondly, so sadly wpon her. 

“Harry, I need not ask,” she musmured, 
“you are going tonight ; and I shall be alone— 
all alone.” Her tears now flowed fast. 

“Not alone, dearest,” responded Harry, “for: 
I leave my heart here in your keeping. It is.a 
solemn trust, Ella; do you think you can prove 
true to it, you who are so timid and yielding, 
with the stern opposition with which you will 
have to contend ?” 

“Harry, yes—yes—where you age concerned 
nothing cam move me.” 

The young man gave a. melanchely smile as 
he gazed on that delicate, fairy-like figure and the 
uptarned face, almost childlike in its innocence. . 

“Ella,” he resumed, “you are very youngy 
hardly yet sixteen ;. if your father should in all 
the strength of his unconquerable will, bid you: 
wed some wealthy tory, de you think you could: 
resist even then?” 

“ Harry, come what will, I will be faithfal to. 
you. I know Lam often teo easily influenced, 
but here you will find, that weak girl though I 
am, I shalb prove true to my trust—true as 
yonder stars in their courses.” 

The youth gazed admiringly, for Ella looked. 
unusually lovely. asshe stood there in the strength: 
and dignity of a pure resolve. 
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“ God bless you, dearest!” he exclaimed, “I 
can now goin peace. And though at present ‘a 
penniless outcast, the time will come when I shall 
have won for you a home as luxurious as this.” 
And he gazed around upon the rich furniture of 
that spacious room. 

The young girl shook her head tearfully. 
“ Ah, Harry,” she murmured, “I care not for 
the luxury, if God only spares you to me amid 
the fearful dangers through which you must 
pass.” 

In silence the young man folded her in his 
arms, and a few moments later Ella gazed with 
strained eyes as he disappeared in the darkness 
which then, pall-like, settled on her soul. 

A few days after Harry left, Philadelphia fell 
into the hands of the British. And some months 
later, with the commission of lieutenant, he joined 
a garrison which was stationed at Fort Mifflin, 
on Mud Island in the Delaware River, in order 
to aid in intercepting the enemy’s supplies. All 
was excitement within the fort, for the arrival of 
a hostile fleet was momentarily expected. At 
last it appeared to view, and ere long a fierce and 
bloody conflict began. But aided by the conti- 
nental galleys, they not only succeeded in de- 
fending themselves against their formidable foe, 
but grounded two of their vessels so that they 
were compelled to abandon them. 

Harry had been severely wounded, and had 
just passed through the hands of the surgeon, 
when his commander entered. After satisfying 
himself in regard to the nature of the young 
man’s injury, he said, while he fixed his keen 
glance upon him : 

“This was your first action, I think, Mr. 
Irving ” 

“It was, sir,”’ responded Harry, while the color 
mounted to his temples. 

~“T’'m glad to say you’ve done yourself credit, 
sir. I’m proud of my garrison, both officers 
ami men. Wou received your military education 
at a school in Paris, I am told.” 

“I did, sir. I always from boyhood had a 
passion: for. the profession.” : 

~“« And a. passion for the right, also, I should 
judgerfrom what I have learned,” said his com- 
maader, approvingly. He then added a few 
more encouraging words, and withdrew, leaving 
Harry happier from this gleam of sanshine thus 
thrown across his path. 

It was found necessary to abandon Fort Mifflin, 
and the island was submerged by demolishing 
the bank. Shortly after, the continental army 
was quartered for the winter in Valley Forge. 
On a bitter cold day Harry went out to distribute 
what little he could spare from his own scanty 
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purse and wardrobe among the soldiers, for the 
army was in a state of fearful suffering. As he 
moved on his errand along the huts he heard 
hopeless voices crying : 

“No food, no clothes, no pay,” while many a 
miserable being flitted by, whose sole covering 
was a soiled and tattered blanket, leaving bloody 
prints of his naked feet on the icy, frozen ground, 
His heart sank within him, and he dashed the 
unbidden tears from his eyes. Just then, he be- 
held approaching, the majestic form of Wash 
ington, the idolized commander-in-chief, but for 
whose presence the army would ere this have 
inevitably disbanded. The chief extended his 
hand. 

“ Let me thank you, Mr. Irving,” said he, “I 
have heard your praise frofh more than one 
sufferer to whose relief you have contributed.” 

“Such praise is hardly merited, I fear, sir,” 
responded Harry, modestly, as he returned the 
friendly grasp. 

Several hours later, on re-entering his own 
cabin, Harry was greeted by a friend, who, the 
previous autumn had been taken prisoner by the 
royalists. 

“De Haven,” he exclaimed, “I’m heartily 
glad to see you again. But what lucky chance 
has rescued you from the clutches of the foe ?” 

“Twas my guardian angel, I believe, who put 
the seal to my escape,” replied De Haveh. “ My 
pursuers would surely have secured me, had I 
not suddenly come in contact with a crowd, and 
quietly passed with them into a church, where 
shortly after I witnessed the nuptials of the most 
lovely woman I ever beheld. She was a delicate 
little creature, just my idea of a fairy-queen; 
and the people assembled seemed to be mostly 
her friends, for I heard her name repeatedly 
accompanied with expressions of delight.” 

“ And who was this lovely maiden?” queried 
Harry. “Perhaps I know her, for my circle of 
acquaintance in Philadelphia was pretty large.” 

“‘ Somers, Ella Somers,” was the answer. 

“O, Heaven!” groaned Harry, and in reply 
to his friend’s startled look he added, ‘‘ De Ha- 
ven, she was my betrothed!” Then rushing out 
into the cold and darkness, he passed into the 
deep recesses of the forest, there to struggle un- 
observed with the fearful agony that convulsed 
his soul. And when compelled by his military 
duties, he mingled again with his fellows, there 
was a deeper shade of thought on his intellectual 
brow, a touch of sadness in his tones, and this 
was all. But within—ah, within, the tempest 
wailed wildly over his wrecked hopes. 

Six months later Harry was again about to 
engage in battle. On, on, mile after mile, with 
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eatitious motion, moved that body of stern men. 
Finally they paused, and instantly prepared for 
the assault. Stony Point, a fortress on the Hud- 
son River, was the post to be attacked. It had 
recently been strengthened and rendered, it was 
supposed, invulnerable by the enemy, and its 
possession was of vast importance, as it was the 
key to the Eastern and Middle States. 

The company was divided into two columns, 
the van of each preceded by a forlorn hope of 
twenty picked men; and in this order shortly 
after midnight, they advanced to the contest, in 
profound silence, with unloaded muskets and 
fixed bayonets. Suddenly the firing of musketry 
and booming of cannon reverberated in the dark- 
ness, and in the face of it on rushed the assail- 
ants, foremost among whom was Harry Irving. 
Fiercer and fiercer raged the contest. They had 
entered the fort, and the foe were now fighting 
with the energy of despair. Harry’s eye sud- 
denly fell on the standard, and he was cutting his 
Way to it, when the shout : 

“Down with the rebel! Cleave him to the 
earth!” drew his attention to the perilous posi- 
tion in which he had involved himself and the 
few brave fellows who had succeeded in following 
him. 

“ Liberty, liberty forever!” was his inspiring 
ery, as hand to hand they grappled with thrice 
their number. They were soon relieved, how- 
ever, for the tide of assailants had poured resist- 
lessly on, and a moment later, Harry saw the 
standard which had so narrowly escaped his own 
grasp, waving in the hand of his colonel, who 
had just struck it. Then came the watchword : 

“The fort is our own 1” 

“Thank God,” said Harry, “the battle is 
won!” And again and again he joined in the 
glad shout which echoed and re-echoed for miles 
around, 

The dauntless bravery with which Harry con- 
ducted himself during this conflict added fresh 
laurels to his already rising fame, and subse- 
quently, as a reward for a brilliant achievement 
by which he surprised and captured a large party 
of the foe, he received the brevet of captain. 

Finally the struggle in which he had toiled 
and suffered was over. The goal was won, and 
the joyful shouts of freedom rang through the 
length and breadth of the land. Then, donning 
Once more the peaceful citizen garb, with war- 
worn frame and pensive brow, the disowned 
re-entered the city once his home. 

“No glad smile, no fond embrace will greet 
me now,” he murmured ; “ and yet, could I recall 
the past, again I would go forth and battle for 
the right.” 
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“Do you know why I am so particular about 
my toilet tonight?” And Ella looked up with 
a melancholy smile. 

“TI was trying to account for this exception to 
your usual indifference,” replied her sister. 

“ Tt is because a few hours since I learned that 
Harty arrived this morning, and would be there.” 
And her voice fell almost to a whisper, while 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

“You are going purposely to meet him then, 
in spite of the past.” 

“Yes, Netta, lam prompted by a desire which 
I cannot, will not resist.” 

A half hour later, conspicuous among the 
brilliant assemblage, was the lovely Ella. But 
her eye wandered restlessly, and she replied care- 
lessly to the remarks of the admiring gallants 
assembled about her. Suddenly her color deep- 
ened, and a new light beamed in her eyes, for she 
had caught a glimpse of that form unseen before 
for years. At this moment one of her admirers 
proposed a promenade, and taking his arm she 
moved toward Harry, who was slowly advanc- 
ing. Her heart beat tumultuously, and as they 
drew near, her lips parted witha smile of recog 
nition ; but with a cool, deferential bow, Harry 
passedon. Her brain whirled—her chest heaved 
and for a moment she stood pale as the marble 
statue beside her. 

“ You are ill,” exclaimed her alarmed com- 
panion, “let me call our hostess,” 

“No, no,” responded Ella, “ all I want is a 
little fresh air, the hall is rather close.” 

He hastened with her to the balcony. The 
cold breeze revived her, and with a strong effort 
she recovered her self-control. A little later she 
was moving through the mazy dance, totally un- 
conscious that the excitement from which she 
was suffering had lent a strange charm to her un- 
common beauty. And little did the admiring 
gazers dream that despair, not happiness, had 
heightened her bloom, and given this unwonted? 
lustre tohereye. She tried to school her glances, 
but they would stray searchingly around. Har. 
ry, however, was nowhere visible, and ere long 
she learned that he had thus early withdrawn 
from the gay scene. Finally, Ella was in the 
solitude of her own room, and yielding now te 
the frenzy of her grief, with a brow rigid and 
ghastly, she passed fo and fro. 

“ Six years the twentieth of last September 
six years and four months to-night since we 
parted—and thus, thus have we met! My last 
hope is swept away,” she cried, wringing her 
hands; “‘it is as I feared, Harry has become to- 
tally estranged ; and this, this is why I have 
never seen nor heard from him. Would that I 


might die and go home—home, where there is no 
more sorrow, where all tears shall be wiped 
away. But no, I must still live, and suffer.” 
She seated herself, and clasping her forehead, 
bowed her head in hopeless agony. “Yes,” she 
murmured, at length, “I will try, and, O God, 
wilt thou give me strength to subdue myself in 
this fearful conflict !” 

She now sought her couch, and soon, in a 
restless, unrefreshing slumber, lived over again 
the terrible reality which had made her young 
life such a burden. The next day she heard 
that Harry had gone from the city, whither, she 
could not learn. 

A week later Ella was again one of a festive 
party. The noble mansion was lighted from 
basement to cupola, for the entire house had been 
thrown open to the guests. Soul-stirring music 
vibrated through the lofty halls and corridors, 
and all seemed happy, from Ella, apparently the 
gayest there, down to the attendants who, in rich 
liveries were passing to and fro. 

Suddenly Ella perceived that Harry had joined 
the guests. Her heart throbbed so that she could 
hear its beatings. She felt that her assumed 
cheerfulness was about to desert her, and a mo- 
ment after, stole away, passing with gazelle-like 
tread from room to room, till at last she paused 
in a small apartment where those festive strains 
came only in faint, echoing murmurs. Tapers 
were burning in elaborately carved alabaster 
vases, shedding a soft, dreamy radiance around. 
Feeling that here she would be free from intru- 
sion, she sank into a chair, and drew forth a 
heart-shaped locket, richly set with gems which 
she always wore concealed. Touching a spring 
it flew open, revealing a curl of soft, dark hair. 
Again and again she pressed it to her lips. 

. “Yes,” she murmured, “I, the ‘timid and 
yielding,’ have proved true; but he—he is 
false !” 

- “Not false, Ella, but the victim of a strange 
mistake,” said a voice which thrilled every nerve 
of her frame; and looking up, she beheld the 
object of her thoughts standing beside her. 
“Yes, Ella,” he added, “till my return a few 
hours since, when some casual remarks from a 
friend revealed my fearful error, I believed you 
married—lost to me forever.” 

“Married!” echoed Ella, with a startled 
glance. 

“Let me explain,” said her agitated lover, 
“you will then, I trust, overlook the past.” 
And in hurried accents he told how the news had 
reached him, and of the hopeless misery to 
which he had since been a prey. 

“And now, Ella,” he continued, “tell me, 
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shall I once more call you mine, or am I doomed 
to bear a blighted heart through life ?” 

“ Harry, dear Harry, my love is still all your 
own.” 

“God be praised for this great happiness,” 
ejaculated Harry, and he folded her to his heart, 

A moment later Ella broke the silence, 
“ How strange that circumstances should have go 
arrayed themselves against us, causing all these 
years of needless agony,” said she. “A few 
months, Harry, would have revealed the trath 
to you had you received the letter containing 
an account of this same marriage, which I sent 
shortly after the royalist troops evacuated Phila 
delphia. It seems, however, that my messenger, 
Hervey the trapper, whom we both thought s0 
trusty, was faithless, although he assured me he 
delivered it into your own hands, But, thank 
Heaven, all is now clear to you.” 

“Not quite,” said Harry, “ De Haven’s blun- 
der is still unaccounted for.” 

“He made no blunder, Harry—his story was 
correct~but that Ella Somers belonged to the in- 
vading party, and was the daughter of a royalist 
officer, Captain Somers. On becoming acqnaint- 
ed, the singularity of our bearing the same name 
led to considerable research, which proved us to 
be distantly connected, and to have inherited our 
Christian name from the same ancestor.” 

“ Ella, this is an elucidation which would never 
have occurred to me in my wildest imagining,” 
ejaculated Harry. “I tremble to think how nar- 
rowly we have escaped becoming life-long vie- 
tims of this seeming truth, for I did not expect 
to return this time to Philadelphia ; it was an 
unforeseen necessity in my business arrangements 
that compelled me, instead of proceeding as I 
wished, directly to New York, from whence I am 
to sail for Havre; and in this case we should 
probably never have met again.” 

“ You are then going to leave me a second 
time, Harry ?” said Ella, tremulously. 

“Yes, but not for the battle-field, dearest. Now 
my aim will be to win for you a home—sueh & 
a home as you ought to have.” 

“ Ah, Harry, I do not covet a splendid home. 
Your love would suffice for my happiness in any 
abode, however humble. I would not have you 
wear away your strength in the effort to place me 
amid glittering surroundings.” 

A glad light beamed in Harry’s eye, and his 
heart thrilled with a sudden joy. 

“ Ella,” said he, “would you be content to 
go with me now, and share my present moderate 
means, you who have been reared so delicately! 
Say, will you go?” 

“ Harry, I will.” 
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 faster—she ran ; but still they gained upon her, 
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“God bless you, Ella. God bless you for 
this self-forgetting love which by a life of devo- 
tion I can never repay !” ejaculated Harry. 

The lovers now arranged their plans, and it 
was agreed that three nights hence their nuptials 
should be solemnized, after which they would 
proceed immediately to New York. Those were 
three weary, anxious days to Harry and Ella. 
They met but once, feeling that the extremest 
caution was necessary to prevent discovery. 
Finally the hour arrived. Twilight was fast 
merging in darkness, when, trembling with 
excitement, Ella stole forth, moving swiftly on 
to the appointed place of theeting. She had not 
gone far when heavy, rapid steps fell on her ear ; 
her heart throbbed wildly—she moved on even 


and at last a hand rudely grasped her, and a 
voice exclaimed, in a tone low, but full of the 
fiercest anger : 

“So ho, miss; you flee from your father, do 
you, to throw yourself into the arms of that per- 
fidious villain, Harry Irving? But I’ve had my 
eyeon you, miss, and in spite of your wariness, 
you see I’ve outwitted you. By Jove, your 
effrontery is unparalleled! Five several times 
you have dared to oppose yourself to my will— 
have with a doggedness I never saw before in a 
‘woman, persisted in refusing alliances, any of 
which any other girl would have thought herself 
only too happy to secure. And now, now you 
would have eloped with this rascally traitor ; 
but you'll find, miss, the time for having your 
own way has passed forever. I'll teach you a 
lesson, that will last through life. You'll soon 
learn whose will is strongest, yours or mine.” 

They had now reached home, and Mr. Somers 
led the terrified Ella in with no gentle hand. It 
was in the humble abode of Mrs. Dobson, Ella’s 
foster mother, that she and Harry were to have 
met and consummated their marriage vows ; but 
as moments dragged on and she came not, her 
lover suffered the deepest anxiety. He was 
about going to try and learn the cause of this 
alarming delay, when her sister entered, pale and 
breathless. i 

“Harry,” she exclaimed, “all is discovered, 
and my father has carried Ella away—where I 
do not know.” 

“Gool Heaven!’ exclaimed Harry, ‘“ what 
direction did they take? How did they go?” 

Netta told him. 

“T will find her,” said he, “no power on earth 
shall now sunder us!” And mounting his horse 
he started in swift pursuit. 


had stolen forth so vainly, Mr. Irving sat alone, 
and all around him, 


—* like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitfal firelight 

Danced upon the parlor wall.” 
Suddenly his voice broke,the deep stillness : 
“Yes,” he murmured, “for fourteen years I 
was a wanderer, moving on—on—on, in the vain 
attempt to get rid of that spectral presence. 
Then, weary, I made myself this home, where 
for ten years more it has never ceased to haunt 
me, night after night—night after night—” 
And he, peered into the deepening gloom. “I 
see it now—now—there amid the shadows !” 
His teeth chattered, and his eyes were dis- 
tended with the horror that shook his powerful 
frame, for the figure, with slow, measured pace, 
advanced till it confronted, and thus addressed 
him : 
“ Your memory serves you well, O, Cain! It 
is just fourteen and ten years to-night, since, 
while travelling with your brother in India, you 
decoyed him to a lonely spot, murdered him, 
and threw his body into a jungle, that the wild 
beasts might devour it. Then you hastened, 
possessed yourself of his treasures, and with 
them and his two years old boy, left the country, 
whither no one knew. But a party of lion- 
hunters discovered your brother, who was not 
dead, as you supposed, and tended him with the 
most affectionate care, till at last, after months 
of fearful suffering, his frightful wounds were 
sufficiently healed to allow of his return to Cal- 
cutta. Shortly after, he found that a sum which 
he had secretly invested in a distant part of the 
country, and which had escaped your rapacity, 
had brought him profits so large that he was still 
arich man. Immediately he started in pursuit 
of you, to wrest his child, if yet he lived, and 
your ill-gotten gains from your grasp. And year: 
after year he has continued this apparently hdpe- 
less chase, till at last he has succeeded. Yes, O 
fratricide, you behold, not your brother’s ghost, 
but his living self.” 

The guilty man tried to speak, but in vain, 
and his brother proceeded : 

“ But, although from what you just now ut- 
tered, it seems that your brother’s blood has not 
ceased ‘to cry unto you from the ground,’ you 
have yet turned his son penniless into the world 
for an act of which I, his father, am proud. 
Your hour of retribution, however, has at last 

arrived. I demand that you yield up your blood- 
purchased treasures, and I have come prepared 
to compel it. You perceive I am armed to the 
teeth, and on your doorstep awaiting my call are 


At the same twilight hour during which Ella 


those who will draw up and testify to papers 
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which you must sign. If you choose, it can be 
done quietly, and you can depart whither you 
please, in company with others, however, to a 
certain distance, that I may have proof that all 
has been conducted fairly. You will now please 
to order lights.” 

A groan now escaped the culprit, as with his 
terror-struck glance still riveted on his brother, he 
mechanically pulled the belleord near him. A 
moment later lights were brought, the appearance 
of which having been the concerted signal, the 
party immediately entered, and as speedily as 
possible the business was accom lished. 

The next morning, shortly after daybreak the 
guilty man went forth again a wanderer in the 
earth; not, however, penniless, but with enough 
from that brother with whose life blood his hands 
had been imbrued, to shield his old age from 
want. 

On the afternoon of the same day, Harry, 
after a fruitless search, returned to his hotel, there 
to await a note from Netta. He was pacing his 
room restlessly, when a hasty knock at the door 
was followed by the immediate entrance of a 
Stranger of commanding presence. In a voice 
hoarse with emotion he addressed the surprised 
Harry, and shortly after the father was weeping 
on the neck of his long lost son. Then came a 
farther revelation, and Harry learned that his 
father knew all in regard to himself and betrothed, 
even to their unsuccessful attempt to elope, which 
had been for some hours on every lip. 

“ But, Harry,” said his father, “I am now 
going myself to see Mr. Somers in your behalf, 


and if what I have heard of his character be 
true, I shall succeed.” 


This surmise proved correct, for Mr. Somers, 
on learning that Harry was now heir to posses- 
sions larger even than before, in spite of his tory- 
ism, yielded a ready assent to the proposed 
nuptials. A few weeks later Harry took his 
bride to a noble mansion on the outskirts of the 


city, which was to be their own and his father’s 
future home. 

It was toward the close of the second day. 
The bright fire on the parlor hearth darted up in 
numerous tongues of flame, uniting at last in one 
broad, warmth-imparting blaze. The setting sun 
looked in through lofty windows of stained glass, 
imparting a deeper glow to the atmosphere of the 
apartment, whose rich gilding, tall mirrors, costly 
draperies, and heavy, elaborately-carved furni- 
ture gave it an air of gorgeous luxury. 

“ Harry,” said Ella, “even yet I can hardly 
convince myself that this is not alla dream. My 
happiness is almost greater than I can bear.” 

“It is but the beginning, I trust, of a life-long 


reality,” was Harry’s earnest reply, as he gared 
into the depths of her soft, blue eyes, and clasped 
her hand within his own. “Ella, my wife, our 
trials are over. We shall now glide on smoothly 
to the close.” 

And thus it proved. Love—that centre 
which emanates all true happi eased not 
to irradiate their path; and at last, at a ripe old 
age, the two passed gently together, from amid 
the weeping descendants gathered around them, 
into the spirit land. 


MODERN DEFINITIONS. 


beautiful but useless insect without 
wings, whose colors fade on being removed from 
the sunshine. 

Heart.—A rare article, sometimes found in 
human oe It is soon destroyed by com- 
merce with the world, or else becomes fatal to its 

Hovusewirery.—An ancient art, said to have 
been fashionable among young girls and wives; 
now entirely out of use, or practised only by the 
lower orders. 

EpiTor.—A poor wretch, who day 
empties his brain in order to fill his stomach. 

IRTUE.—An awkward habit of acting differ- 
ently from other people. A vulgar word. It 
creates great mirth in fashionable circles. 

Honor.—Shooting a friend whom you love 
through the head, in order to gain the praise of a 
few others whom you hate and despise. 

MarriaGe.—The gate through which the 
happy lover leaves his enchanted regions and 
returns to earth. 

Deatu.—An ill-bred fellow, who visits le 
at all seasons, and insists upon their im iately 
returning his call. 

Frienp.—A person who will not assist you 
because he knows your love will excuse him. 


Docror.—A man who kills you to-day to 


save you from dying to-morrow. 


PRESERVATION OF THE VOICE. 
The general rules for the preservation of the 
voice may be said to be substantially the same as 
those for the preservation of health, resting on 
the fandamental principle, to be temperate in all 
things. There are, however, some particular 
points to be attended to, which the singer, to 
whom his voice is his fortune, must not neglect. 
The apartments, especially the bedroom, should 
be dry, airy, and well ventilated. ‘Ihe upper 
Stories are much preferable to the ground floor. 
The dress of the professional singer ought to be 
light, and but moderately warm. ‘Those who 
accustom themselves to wear overcoats are very 
apt to catch colds. That neither the chest nor 
the neck should be cabined and confined is suffi- 
ciently obvious. The best preventives against 
catarrh are : daily ablutions with cold water and 
hardening the body by exercise in the open air, 
rdless of the state of the weather.—Hunt’s 
Philosophy of the Voice. 


Men are contented to be laughed at for their 
wit, but not for their folly. 


(onrarma. 
FRIENDSHIP’S APPEAL. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Well I know the words are olden, 
Which my heart would say to thine; 
Yet to me they seem as golden 
Links, which should those hearts entwine! 
Golden links, to bind us ever; 
Mystic ties, which nought can sever ; 
Soft, sweet whispers, ceasing never, 
In the words, ‘‘ Remember me!” 


Fairy words—0, spirit-censer, 

Heart of mine, they rise from thee! 
Words of incense, growing denser, 

Sweet as Sheba’s myrrh might be! 
Words, whose sweet, melodious measure 
Fills my inmost heart with pleasure, 
Hinting of a heartsome treasure, 

With their soft ‘* Remember me!”’ 


In the hour when mirth and gladness 
Sit beneath thy roof-tree’s shade ; 

In the day when grief and sadness 
Have thy heart in ashes laid; 

When fair Hope doth stay beside thee, 

When her presence is denied thee, 

Still, whatever fate betide thee, 
Cherished one, remember me! 


When thy lips on mine are burning, 
And thy heart-swells meet my own; 

When thy breast for me is yearning, 
Distant, weary, sick and lone; 

In the joyous hour of meeting, 

As when sounds the farewell greeting, 

Be the hours slow-winged, or fleeting, 
Still I pray, ‘‘ Remember me!”’ 


Not alone when skies smile brightly 
Round the path where tread my feet; 

When my heart throbs ne’er so lightly, 
And my cup holds unmixed sweet ; 

But when fades my cloud-built palace, 

When I quaff the bitter chalice, 

When I bear earth's hate and malice, 
Faithful one, remember me! 


Dear Achates of my being, ' 
Let me hold thy hand again! 

Let me think that e’en the freeing 
Of thy soul can give no pain 

Unto me—that even in dying, 

Even with death’s damps on thee lying, 

This shall be thy latest sighing, 

0, my friend, I think of thee!’ 


_ The piety that is faithful in that which is least, 
is ene amore difficult piety than that which 
triumphs and glares on high occasions. It re- 
quires less piety to be a martyr for Christ, than 


it does to look upon the success of a rival with- 
out envy, or even to maintain a perfect ye 
life. 
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THE 
BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“ Moruer, was that our house once ?”’ 
“ Yes, dear,” replied the pale woman, casting 
a longing look at the splendid dwelling, “you 
were born in that frontchamber. But harry on, 
dear, itis ours no longer. Hold your shawl 
about your chest—the wind is very cold.” 

They were meanly clad, both mother and 
daughter. The former was past forty a few 
years, the daughter not yet seventeen. Annie 
Low was not beautiful, nevertheless her face. was 
a rare blending of amiability and intellect. They 
passed quickly along over the well-trodden snow, 
and wended their way toward one of the lower 
quarters of the city. There they traversed the 
long, ill-looking street till they stopped before a 
narrow shop-door and entered. 

“ Any work yet, Mr. Mosely ?” asked the wid- 
ow, in a quiet tone. 

“<O yes, madam,” said the man behind the 
counter, “‘ we have plenty of shirts now. Shall 
I give you a bundle?” And he cast a glance, 
half impertinence half admiration, towards the 
young girl. 

“ What are your prices ¢” asked Mrs. Bartlet. 

“ Well, $ou know we generally give a shilling 
a shirt to common customers, but as it’s you, you 
know, why, I think we'll pay two shillings. 
Shan’t I take it home for you? It’s a heavy 
bundle, too much for vou to carry.” 


The widow hesitated. She had done sewing 
for this man before, but she did not like the way 
in which he looked at her daughter. A mother’s 
heart takes alarm at a hint, a question, ora 
glance. Annie was too precious to be exposed 
to rudeness; she was the one, the only fuir child 
of a widowed heart—but the bundle was too 
weighty for either mother or daughter, 80 she 
concluded to let it be brought. 

“You can send it by-and-by,” she said. 

“O, I can’t get anybody to take it—I must go 
myself. No inconvenience, I assure you—right 
on my way to supper. Miss, I wish I could offer 
you one of my arms,” he said, coarsely, “ but 
they happen to be both full.” 

They walked on, till they came to 4 very or- 
dinary-looking house, whose steps were covereil 
with children. The man smiled to himself as 


they ascended. 
“T will take the bundle now,” said the widow, 


with dignity. 


less integrity in the common transactions 
—Horace Bushnell. 


“0, no ma’am; couldn’t consent to let you 


— 
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carry it,” said the man—‘T’ll take it to your 
room.” 

“Put the bundle down, sir!” said the widow, 
with flashing eyes. 

.The man started, and had nearly let it drop. 
However, he threw it with an impatient jerk on 
the lower stair, and muttering a curse, turned 
and left the hall. 

“‘ What made you speak so crossly mother ?”’ 
asked Annie. 

“Never mind, child. Help me up stairs with 
it,” said the widow, recovering her equanimity. 
She had seen the tailor wink across the entry to 
a vulgar-looking ‘man who came out from a room 
near by, and whose reputation was none of the 
best. 


“O dear!” It was said very bitterly, and 
with a heart-ache, as mother and daughter en- 
tered their own neat little room, an attic chamber 
lighted from the ceiling. 

“Tt seems strange, doesn’t it ?”’ mused Annie, 
looking round. 

“ What seems strange, dear?” 

“ That you should have lived and I been born 
in that beautiful great house, and after all be re- 
duced to the garret of such a place as this,” re- 
plied Annie. “ Who lives there now, mother ?” 

“You have heard me say before, child,” 
replied her mother—“ your uncle Harry and 
your cousin Eugenie. Your uncle Harry, your 
father’s brother married my sister—poor Annie 
(you are named for her), she died before your 
father did, or We should not now be suffering in 
penury, or bé ®ifted to take insults from our 
inferiors.”” 

‘Well, it is home,” said the young girl, gaz- 
ing around, “and not so bad a one either. Now, 
if we get those shirts done—why, we can buy a 
beautifully thick shawl to wear between us. Shall 
I make tea to-night ?” 

“ Yes, if you please,” said the mother, sitting 
wearily down. “I'll undo the bundle and sort 
the work.” 


“Robert Southey, you are always standing 
before that picture !” 

So cried a beautiful, high-bred girl, as she 
entered the splendid reception-room where stood 
the young man, gazing upon a me figure 
enclosed within a massive frame. 

Young Southey turned round heatinwe rarely 
intellectual face was his—and greeted the beauti- 
ful girl with asmile. . 

“TI cannot help admiring that picture,” he 
said; “it has a fascination for me which I cannot 
explain to myself. Is there an original, or is it 
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times fashion when under the peculiar inspiration 
of heaven ?”’ 

“O, it’s no dream-face,” said Eugenie, lightly, 
“ but a cousin of mine, I believe—that is, I’ve 
heard papa say so. She is living now, I believe, 
but dear me, they’re dreadful common sort of 
people.” 

“They ?”’ queried Robert Southey. 

“I mean my aunt and cousin. ‘They are in 
reduced circumstances, and I understand Annie 
has got so far down that she takes work at the 
shops. You smile, and I suppose you think I 
ought to know more about them, but I assure 
you it is not my fault. Ever since they would 
not consent to make it their home here, papa has 
forbidden me to have anything to do with them.” 

“ But why did they not stay?” asked Robert. 

“O, they had some foolish notions of inde- 
pendence — said they would not live on the 
bounty of those who had robbed them, and many 
other impertinent things. I wonder papa was so 
‘patient with them! I’m sure he couldn’t help 
it if it was their home once, you know, if his 
brother willed it to him.” 

“So, s0—” said Robert Southey. And his 
fine eyes roved again to the portrait. The noble 
face seemed lighted up with a trusting smile, as 
he gazed, and yet, it was but a child’s face—a 
child of only seven years. 

“How old is that cousin kel this time ?” he 
asked, carelessly. 

“O, about my age. I assure you she’s a very 
plain-looking girl. The painter idealized that 
face.” 

Eugenie Bartlet was hoth vain and heartless, 
and had not even wit enough to conceal either 
defect. She had fancied that she loved more 
than once, but never till the poet-face of Robert 
Southey mgg her vision, had she in reality known 
the true meaning of the much used, much abused 
word. She fancied that her beauty was irresistible 
— it was to some men, but nottohim. He liked 
to-call there because he often met Mr. Bartlet, 
who was a liberal patron of the arts, a gooil 
scholar and interesting conversationist, but for 
the handsome daughter he had nothing more than 
friendship—scarcely that. 

She, however, fancied’ that he was interested in 
her—nay, that he was desperately enamored of 
her charms, and did not dream that he sought for 
heart, not beauty—for mind, not wealth. 

“How long did they occupy here?” asked 
Robert Southey. 

“ QO, till she was seven—in fact, that picture 
was taken the year my uncle died. There was 
a great time about the will, and when she found 


‘one of those gentle dream-faces that artists some- 


that it was really in favor of my father, the 
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widow left the house and went out West, where 
she has resided till within a few years. When 
they came back again, father offered them a home, 
but they refused.. To tell the truth, I was not 
sorry, for I thought my cousin was n gawky. 
How could it be otherwise !—no boarding-school 
privileges. I suppose her mother has been her 
teacher, but dear me, she can’t know much.” 

Robert Southey glanced at the speaker with a 
look she could not have relished, had she no- 
ticed it. Fortunately her eyes were cast down. 

“Do let us change the subject,” said Eugenie, 
with a little start of impatience—“ what did you 
think of Gaurdaline last night? Wasn’t he su- 
perb? I positively‘adored him—for the time, I 
mean ” 


Robert Southey seemed quite indifferent wheth- 
er she adored him for the time or for all time, 
and replied to her arch look with a quiet, almost 
a contemptuous smile. 

“The ‘ Barber of Seville,’ is I think the most 
charming of operas,” continued Eugenie, “ don’t 

“On the contrary, I dislike it the most,” re- 
plied Robert Southey. 

“O, is it possible? Why, everybody goes in 
raptures over it,”’ replied Eugenie. 

“T don’t agree with everybody then,” he said, 
quietly. “I have but little sympathy with every- 
body.” 

She looked as if she did not know how to take 
this declaration, and it annoyed her to see his 
eyes again wandering to the portrait. 

“T’ll take it down and burn it,” she angrily 
ejaculated to herself. 

After a few more common-places, Robert 
Southey took his leave. 

He walked about until it was quite twilight, 
and then remembering an errand in another part 
of the city, he retraced his steps. Was it his 
guardian angel that prompted him ? 

He had nearly reached the plave towards which 
his steps were bent, when he felt a light touch on 
his arm. He looked down. There was the face 
of the portrait, only more mature—much sweeter 
in expression. His heart beat as it had never 
beat before. 

“May I ask your protection?” said a sweet 
voice—“ some one has followed me and spoken 
to me more than once, and I—” the lip trembled, 
the eloquent eyes swam im tears. 

“Certainly, I will protect you,” said Robert 
Southey, drawing her hand within his arm— 
“and as to that scoundrel over there, I know 
him—he should be chastised as he deserves. He 
will be before long if he is not careful.” 

The man met his eye and skulked along a back 
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street. It was Mosely, the keeper of the slop- 
shop. 

“TI should not have been out alone at such an 
hour, but my mother needed medicine,” she said, 
as they walked along. The fair girl trembled 
excessively. 

They moved rapidly away, till they came to 
the miserable building where lived Annie and 
her mother. Annie’s cheek burned as the young 
man ascended the steps and opened the door for 
her. There were loud and disagreeable sounds 
up étairs, the entry was dark, and poor Annie 
stood hesitating. 

“ They are very noisy and quarrelsome, some 
of the families in the rooms,” she said, timidly. 

“ Stop a moment,” ejaculated Robert Southey. 
And he knocked quickly at one of the doors. 
“Lend me a light to show this young lady up 
stairs,” he said, to the woman who appeared. 

The occupant of the room hurried to light an- 
other candle. As she gave it to him, he placed 
a piece of money in her hand, which she was 
nothing loth to take—and desiring Annie to 
follow him, the young man went as far as she 
directed. The door of the garret stood open, 
and Annie’s mother, with a strange gladness in 
her face, looked out towards Annie, as she came 
up the stairs. 

“ Thank this gentleman, mother, for his kind- 
ness in protecting me from insult,” said Annie, 
gently. “ But I left you sick!” 

“TI am well now,” exclaimed the excited 
widow, “ and here is what has cured me.” She 
held a folded paper in herhand. “ The will that 
was lost!—the will that Lawyer Crandall and 
other witnesses knew he made, is here in my 
hand! Itis dated a year later than the one his 
brother has! Annie, my child, thank God with 
me—thank God !” 

She had gone into the neat little garret-room 
—Annie, and Robert Southey following The 
latter made no apology—he felt acquainted with 
the circumstances, and told them so. Annie’s 
face was radiant—it was the picture quickened 
into beautiful life—the same innocence of ox- 
pression, the same spiritual loveliness. 

“ Annie, you know how’ sacredly I have kept 
this little Bible since your father’s death,” said 
Mrs. Bartlet; “only in times of peculiar joy or 
affliction reading from its sacred pages, because 
it was the one your father used in his private de- 
votions. One day when he was ill, but not yet 
sick enough to be confined to his bed, he asked 
me for a piece of green baize. I brought it to 
him and went somewhere—I forget where. 
When I returned, the Bible was covered. I asked 
him what he had covered it for, and he replied 


with a smile, ‘for you.’ I thought he referred to 
the possible event of his death, and it made me 
sad. After that, he was struck with complete 
paralysis, and neither spoke nor moved. Once 
before, when thought to be very sick, and under 
the influence of his brother’s stronger mind, he 
made the will in which Mr. Bartlet now holds 
our lawful rights. He had a strange fear of his 
brother—I never knew why he could always 
control my poor husband. To-day, after Annie 
went out, I got this Bible and read it, lying upon 
the bed. As I opened it, I thought the cgver 
felt strangely slippery, and curiosity led me to 
push it hither and thither, until I felt sure there 
was a paper underneath it. I unpasted the baize, 
and there, folded carefully across the back of the 
sacred word, was the will. O, praise Heaven! 
We are poor no longer.” 

“ Will you allow me to transact this business 
for you ?” asked Robert Southey, turning to the 
mother. “Jam a lawyer, and it would give me 
peculiar pleasure to serve you, as I am acquainted 
with your relatives.” 

One glance at the noble face before her, decided 
the widow. She accepted the offer with thanks. 

“] will find you a better home than this, to- 
morrow,” said the young man. “ An uncle of 
mine is on the point of visiting England—you 
shall immediately be put in possession of a part 
of his house. This is no home for you.” 

Annie blushed, for the look he directed towards 
her was full of meaning. She felt as he did, 
that their meeting was no chance circumstance, 
but a direct providence, and his fine appearance 
won insensibly upon her heart. 


“Tt is very strange, daughter—very strange !” 
exclaimed Harry Bartlet, walking back and 
forth hurriedly,—“ are you sure?” 

“Certainly I am sure,” replied Eugenie Bart- 
let, with flashing eyes, lifting her bonnet with a 
spiteful jerk—‘“ don’t Robert Southey sit right 
in front of us? Yes, he came in with that Annie, 
that low, slop-shop girl and her mother—and 
you should have seen how splendidly they were 
dressed—that is, richly. Annie Bartlet never 
would show off, she isn’t capable.” —- 

That is very strange!” repeated her father, 
walking more quickly. “It cannot b—” He 
stopped short, a cloud of perplexity gathering 
across his features. 

‘The beautiful Eugenie was savage. She 
snubbed her maid, and kicked her lap-dog, and 
broke the Sabbath twenty times before night 
came. 

The next day the mystery was disclosed. 
There was no use in disputing the will—in con- 
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tending against the powers that were—but it 
broke the merchant down. He had lost previous- 
ly in foolish speculations, and had on his hands 
only the house and a few thousand dollars which 
he had managed to save for his daughter’s por- 
tion. The widow offered Eugenie a home, how- 
ever, and she was too thoroughly humbled to de- 
cline. She felt that it was useless attempting to 
earn her own living, for she had barely a smatter- 
ing of any essential knowledge. She could play 
a few tunes, she had painted a few landscapes, 
embroidered a few collars and worked a few 
lamp-mats—there her acquirements ended. Harry 
Bartlet, broken-down and conscience-smitten, 
went to California, and there he died. Robert 
Southey married Annie one year after the finding 
of the will. And as to Eugenie, she is always 
reported engaged, but we fear will never be 
married. 
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ETHERIZATION OF INSANE PEOPLE. 


Dr. John E. Tyler, the Superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum, in his last Annual Report to 
the government of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, thus refers to the use of sulphuric 
ether among the insane people under his charge : 

“Jt is proper to remark, that sulphuric ether, in- 
troduced to the world as an anesthetic, from the 
other branch of this institution, is daily proving 
itself a valuable nt in the treatment of in- 
sanity. So fur as I have learned, no accident or 
uncomfortable occurrence has ever resulted from 
a discriminating use of a pure article. The ob- 


ject of etherization with us, I hardly need say, 


is the tranquillization of the nervous system—the 
producing of sleep—or, if not sleep, repose ; and 
therefore, in the various forms of mania, melan- 


cholia and hypochondria—of which persistent and 


rotracted vigilance is both an attendant and 
eeder, and consequent exhaustion endangers life, 


t and where, as is often the case, all ordinary med- 
ication has proved utterly unavailing—ether is 
found to be invaluable and effectual, causin 
more than a mere temporary effect of quiet an 
sleep, by a general soothing and curative influence 
on the system.” 


+ 
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PHILOLOGICAL ANECDOTE. 
The College Record, a print published by the 


students of the Western Reserve College, tells this 
good story, illustrating the comparative flexibility 
of the Latin and English languages : 


“You will observe from the word,” continued 


the professor, “the great flexibility of the Latin 
language. ‘ Pater’ is a father, and here we have 
‘Patruns,’ an uncle on the father’s side, and 
‘Propatruns’ means afreat uncle on the father’s 
side. Can you make any such change in our 
lan ? Pater, Patruns, Propatruns—father— 
is there any way you can change father into un- 
cle in 


sh?” 
“TI don’t think of any,” replied the hopeful 


young philologist, “unless you can get him to 
marry your aunt.” 
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MARTHA. 


BY ELIZA PRANCES MORIARTY. 


It was in the bleak December, 
Flake by flake the silent snow 

Streamed adown the darkened heaven, 
Whitening all the earth below; 

And the old lost winds, bewailing, 
Filled the air with sighs of wo. 


From a churchyard, lone and dreary, 
While all winter raged around, 
Mingling with the pained winds’ wailing, 
Came a thrilling, plaintive sound ; 
And that deep and restless sorrow 
Ip a maiden’s breast was found. 


Pale she knelt amid the tombstones, 
Like a statue of despair, 

With her dark locks closely clinging 
To her young face, passing fair: 

O, *t was pitiful to see her, 
With her sad and vacant air, 


As she wrung her hands in anguish, 
Moaning out her grief unblest, 
Folded now in dumb affliction 
On her sorrow-stricken breast : 
One alone beheld it wounded— 
Only He could give her rest. 


Let the wild winds rave around her! 
Let the chilling snows come down! 

They are not so cold and cruel 
As a jealous lover's frown: 

Four long years the stricken maiden 
Felt the thorns of sorrow’s crown. 


One who made her heart a heaven, 
When eternal love he swore, 

In an hour of jealous passion 
Blindly shed his own heart's gore. 

She beheld him, and her reason 
Wandered out forevermore. 


Rose the morn in cloudless splendor, 
And the pleading Sabbath bells 
Sent their message of salvation 
O’er the air in solemn swells; 
Unseen bells were faintly ringing 
From the snow-clad hills and dells. 


While the symbol of redemption 
Beamed above the belfry gray, 
Thither were the faithful wending, 
Through the churehyard’s holy way: 
Treading o'er the weary, sleeping 
Through their long, long Sabbath day. 


Now a band of little maidens 
Held their way athwart the snow, 
Clapping happy hands with laughter, 
As the drifts would deeper grow ; 
Soon their joy was hushed, beholding 
At their feet a form laid low! 


‘ She is sleeping—we must wake her! 
O, my sisters, it is wrong 


Thus to leave poor crazy Martha!” 
Said an angel of the throng: 

While the sleeper’s soul, enfranchised, 
Swelled on high seraphic song. 


“ She is dead—the broken-hearted,”’ 
Gasped an old man, drawing nigh ; 
“ Heaven rest thy soul, poor Martha, 
In its home beyond the sky!” 
Much the children marvelled, thinking 
She will waken by-and-by. 


Pity’s sigh was breathed o’er Martha, 
Fell the offering of a tear; , 

And the kind and tender-hearted 
Gathered round her snowy bier; 

On her mother’s breast they laid her, 
At the dawning of the year. 


+ » 


THE HUNCHBACK., 


BY MRS. A. M. GILMAN. 


“ A SPLENDID creature! By Jove! how could 
she marry that monkey?” ‘The speaker was. a 
bachelor—a tall, slender, rather distingué looking 
person—of what age, only the parish register of 
his native town could tell. Time and forturie 
had both smiled upon George Dixon. He had 
just returned from a ten years’ residence in 
China, where he had accumulated a fortune, 
which he by no means undervalued. “ He's 
‘au,’ said ‘money ;’ ‘siller will do it, Jenny.’” 

The lady he thought so splendid, had evi- 
dently no lack of the same convenient material. 
He had just passed her on the sidewalk, accom 
panied by ashort, humpbacked man, whom he 
termed “ monkey.” 

Unfortunate as was the exterior, the “ per- 
sonnel”? of Harry Hanniford, Nature had given 
him compensation in a large mind and beautiful 
soul. Noone could look in the clear depths of 
his large, gray eyes, and say “monkey!” Ca- 
pricious fortune, too, had added her compensa- 
tion—not only by inherited wealth, but in a 
handsome, loving wife; truly, “a splendid 
creature |” 

When the morning papers announced thg 
marriage of ‘“‘ Harry Hanniford to Mary Goold,” 
there was great fluttering, great excitement in 
the world—the world of “ upper tendom ” in the 
gay city of New York. It was impossible to 
tell which was the most exasperating—that he 
should bestow his fine establishment upon a poor 
girl, or that she should sell herself for money. 
Young men thought the latter decidedly the 
most shameful—that her handsome face and 
figure might have found a better market. Some — 
said, “he had educated her, and she had married 
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him out of gratitude, or was afraid to do other- 

wise.” In short, everybody wondered, and 
everybody agreed in one thing—that she could 
not love him ; that his money was all she cared 
for. “Everybody” did not know Harry Han- 
niford. 

“T would rather see my daughters dead,” said 
Mrs. Little, as she descanted upon the “ shame- 
ful sacrifice,” “than married to such a man!” 

Mr. Little looked mournfully into the faces of 
his freckled, flaxen-haired girls, as he replied : 

“Money is power, my dear; besides being a 
very convenient article to have about one’s 
clothes. Seriously, I could imagine many a 
worse fate for our daughters than Mary Goold’s. 
Hanniford is a noble, whole-souled man, in spite 
of his deformed body. Curses on the frivolous, 
fashionable mother, who can expose her child to 
such mischances amongst hirelings, while she is 
shining in society! If they could only break 
their own backs, it would not so much matter !” 
soliloquized Mr. Little. 

“Women are so capuicious!”” said young Par- 
ley, who was just returned from the continent, 
and nursinga dark shade upon his upper lip 
that might some day become a moustache. 

“Women are the deuce !” said Uncle Pierre ; 
“but, my word for it, Mary Goold—or her 
mother for her—has done a very sensible thing. 
The world judges, but the world is often mis- 
taken, and finds out it had better have minded 
its own business.” 

Uncle Pierre was a bachelor, and the world 

had gossiped too freely about him, at one period 
of his life, which he had never forgiven. He 
spoke feelingly. 
’ ‘We do not propose to chronicle all the sayings 
of gossiping friends at the strange match, but 
merely to relate an “ower true tale” of that 
magical art by which it was produced. 

Hanniford was thirty-five, when he gave his 
friends this fertile theme for conversation. His 
early misfortune, by rendering him unable to 
share in the rougher sports and exercises of boy 
hood, sent him to books and to music for solace 
and society ; with them, and his mother and sis- 
ters, his years passed happily. The mother’s 
heart was wrung with anguish at the result of her 
thoughtlessness. She was young when she mar- 

"ried The rich Colonel Hanniford, and entered the 
gay circle of fashionable life in New York. She 
knew not her own heart—how much love for her 
first-born lay buried in it, beneath the ten thon- 
sand frivolities of her new station. But, when 
she saw him, her beautiful boy, a victim to the 

. keenest suffering, and made a hunchback for life, 

she could not forgive herself for her criminal 


neglect. From that hour, she loathed all the 
pomps and vanities that had so bewildered her ; 
and, as far as the devotion of her after-life could 
make atonement, she made it. Harry was 
twenty-five, when she died ; his two fond sisters 
were married, and he found himself alone in the 
house of his fathers—alone not outwardly, but 
in heart. “Auld Cloots,” himself will be 
courted, adulated, if he has money in his purse. 
He was not jealous, or suspicious, as those in his 
condition are prone to be ; he took the world as 
it is. His quick and clear discernment told him 
just how much he was sought and valued for his 
intrinsic qualities, and how much as the heir of 
Colonel Hanniford. Sensitiveness to the obser- 
vation of strangers he could not help. To be 
an object of pity, or aversion, was equally pain- 
ful; and therefore he avoided society. The few 
who knew him well, and loved him well, were 
those who had met him during his mother’s life. 

It was in May, not long after his mother’s de- 
cease ; Harry was sitting in his library, alone, as 
usual. He had been reading “Taylor’s Phys- 
ical Theory of Another Life,” the life to come. 
It was not quite sunset, yet the high, intervening 
buildings, on the western side of the street, made 
it too dark to read further without injuring the 
eyes. As he closed the book, and seated himself 
by one of the long windows opening on the iron 
balcony in front of the house, his mind was filled 
with vague imaginings and aspirations after that 
more perfect state of which he had been read- 
ing. “A little while,” sgid he, “and I shall 
know all. Yet’—he looked down on the gay, 
smiling crowds promenading hither and thither 


in the soft, bright lustre of the early twilight— 


“how beaitifal is this life to those—” 

He did not finish the sentence. No emotion 
of envy, or repining, was in his heart; it was full 
of that “sadness and longing which is not akin 
to pain.” Almost unconsciously to himself, he 
murmured : 


** Something this heart must have to cherish, 
Must love, and joy, and sorrow learn; 
Something with passion clasp, or perish, 
And in iteelf to ashes burn.”’ 


Just at that moment a little girl, of apparently 
ten or twelve years, with a bundle in her hand, 
crossed from the sidewalk opposite him, and rang 
at the street door. A thrill of pleasure shot 
through his veins, as he recollected that the 
housekeeper and her husband, his sole domestics, 
had gone out to recreate themselves in the soft, 
summer-like air. He descended and opened the 
door. The little girl was plainly yet very tidily 
and becomingly dressed in a pink calico frock, 
with short sleeves, and a white sun-bonnet. Her 
head .was down, when she crossed the street, so 
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that he had not seen hor face; he had only re- 
marked the perfect contour of the leg and foot 
with the whiteness of the stocking, and the com- 
mon yet nicely-fitting shoe that covered them. 

She looked up at him, as he opened the door, 
and modestly inquired “if Mrs. Means, the 
housekeeper, was in ¢”’ 

He knew, well enough, that there was no one 
in the house but himself. ‘Come in, little 
miss,” said he, “ and I will see.” 

Pretending to ascertain that Mrs. Means had 
gone out, he asked : 

“Cannot I do your errand for you to Mrs. 
Means 

She said, after a little diffident hesitation, that 
she had brought some shirts Mrs. Means had 
engaged her mother to make for Mr. Hanniford. 

“Tam Mr. Hanniford,” he replied; and un- 
folding the bundle, and professing to be much 
gratified with the work, he paid her double the 
price marked upon them. “ I want just as many 
more,” said he. “Tell me your name, and 
where you live, and to-morrow I will bring the 
materials.” 

Thanking him with a sweet smile,she departed. 

He took his hat and cane, stepped on to the 
sidewalk, and followed, at some distance—unper- 
ceived by her, as she hurried along—until he 
saw her safe at her mother’s door. Then he re- 
turned, entered his library, and threw himself 
on the sofa, again alone! No, not alone—the 

image of the little Mary filled every chamber of 
his brain. A new sensation had stolen over him 
—he lost himself in delicious reverie. 

It was late when the housekeeper came in, 
wondering Mr. Hanniford should be lying there 
in the dark. With bustling good nature, she 
lighted the gas, inquired if he was not well—if 
he would have this, or that, or the other for his 
breakfast. 

Me rose, and passing before the long mirror, 
started back, shuddering involuntarily, and 
threw himself again upon the sofa. 

“I want nothing but a new body, Mrs. 
Means.” He said it as if speaking to himself. 

Mrs. Means opened her pale, blue eyes wide, 
in surprise. She had never heard him allude to 
his deformity before ; and saying, in a tone of 
sympathetic deference, “you would not be so 
good as you are now, sir, if you had,” bade him 
good night. 

“Tf she could only love me—if she could learn 
to love me!” thought he. The housekeeper’s 
remark had suggested a new idea. “ The mother 
is doubtless poor—I can at least do them some 
good. Alas! what good have I ever done to 
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Thus he meditated; and resolving to submit 
with patience to his inevitable lot~—to benefit 
others, as far as in him lay—he went calmly to 
his bed. But all the night long he dreamed of 
the soft, bright eyes, and the sweet smile of the 
little Mary. He saw her—as a few short years 
would make her—a beautiful woman; _he called 
her “my own,” “my wife.” With the same 
sweet, but more ineffable smile, she responded in 
love’s own language. In a transport of joy, he 
awoke! It wasa dream—yet the dream had 
penetrated his soul. ‘“ Dreams are but seems,” 
he sighed, “‘ yet this must become reality. It 
shall be the object of my life to win the heart of 
that child.” 

Upon the pretence of the shirts, he visited 
Mrs. Goold the next day, and found her a well- 
bred, intelligent, and still handsome lady of mid- 
dle age—one of “‘ God’s poor,” he termed her— 
chastened, not degraded by misfortune—laboring 
cheerfully for the support of her two little girls, 
her all in the wide, wide world. 

Mrs. Goold was an orphan from early child- 
hood, and had married a lieutenant in the army, 
much to the regret of her uncle and only pro- 
tector, who disliked for her the necessarily roving 
life of an officer’s wife. While they were sta- 
tioned at a remote frontier post, the dear old 
uncle died, and the two little danghters were 
born. Five years afterward, Lieutenant Goold 
was, to their great delight, removed to New 
York; but within the first year of his residence 
there, h¢ was seized with typhoid fever, and died. 
With a small pension, and her own untiring in- 
dustry and economy, his widow supported her- 
self and children, without luxuries, yet without 
want. 

Hanniford did not learn all these particulars 
of Madam Goold’s history at his first visit; but 
his quick perceptions told him, at once, that she 
was a lady in the truest sense of the word. 

Madam Guold was a keen observer, and she 
read in the open, thoughtful face of the young 
man, true nobility of soul, and sincerity of 
heart. He took no particular notice of Mary, 
at his first call, but intimated so delicately his 
wish to be of service to them, that Mrs. Goold 
looked on him more as a messenger from heaven, 
than one of earth’s unfortunates; and gradually 
came to regard him, not only as her best friend, 
but with the loving sympathy of a mother. To 
him, the short intervals of time spent in her re- 
tired home were the sunny spots in his existence. 
His passion for Mary increased, as he saw her 
fond helpfulness to her mother and little sister— 
how. entirely her disposition accorded with her 


others in all my useless life ?” 


beautiful person. Misgivings would often come 


over him, yet he cherished his dream in secret 
and silence, until two years had passed away— 
two years since the, to him, memorable evening 
—when he resolved to open his heart, to pour out 
his soul, to reveal his selfish purpose (he feared 
. She would think it), to Madame Goold. 

Calling one evening, after the children’s hour 
for retiring, he found her, as he expected, alone, 
busy with her needle. 

“T have come,” said he, “to make you my 
confessor—I have committed a crime.” 

“You ?” she replied, looking at him with both 
surprise and incredulity in her full, dark eyes. 
* You cannot have been gttilty of any crime—and 
if you have, why confess to met Pray, do 
not!” 

“T must,” said he, “for {t is against you I 
have sinned. Promise to forgive me !” 

“ Confession ensures pardon with me, Harry. 
But you are jesting—~you have dune me no 
wrong—on the contrary, much good! May the 
good God reward you,” she added, with tears in 
her eyes, “for I cannot !” 

Thus encouraged, he told her allhis love for 
her child—the hopes he had dared to entertain— 
the one fond dream of his life. He ended in 
passionate earnestness. ‘Can she can she 
love me?” 

Unfeeling Madam Goold! she laughed. 

“0, what an awful sinner! What shall I 
do?” she exclaimed : 

Shrinking back into the large chair in which 
he was sitting, Harry covered his face With his 
hands, and wished he could die. 

Gently she removed his hands, and looking in 
the sad face, said : 

“Tt is your turn to forgive me, Harry, for my 
ill+timed levity. I will be frank with you. Love, 
such as you ask, cannot—as we know too well—+ 
be compelled, or bought; the wayward little god 
often shoots aside of the mark set up for him. 
But Mary,js yours, as far as my wish can make 
her so. She loves you now, but remember~she 
is only a child yet! I will leave it all to you and 
her, and time.” 

Hanniford went home, full of hope—though he 
did not forget the uncertainty. He rejoiced with 
trembling. 

The evening Mary carried home the shirts, 
when her full, dove eyes, looking up from be- 
tween their long, black lashes, and the sweet, in- 
telligent expression of her young face had—so 
unknowingly to her~daguerreotyped themselves 
in the heart of the longing, lonely man, she saw, 
without noting, the unfortunate deformity of his 
person. She went home, without thinking of 
that—she remembered only the beautiful look, 
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with which the pale gentleman had regarded 
her. She told her mother what he had said, 
and how kindly he had spoken to her; but she 
did not tell her that, when she went to her bed 
that night, she covered her head deep in the bed- 
clothes, as if afraid something might see her 
thought, and wished, with all her heart, that she 
was grown up and could be that gentleman’s 
wife—and how she went to sleep, and dreamed 
that what she wished had come to pass. For all 
this, it never entered het innecent head that he 
would ever think of her again, except as a poor 
little girl whose mother and self he could be- 
friend by giving them employment. Afterwards, 
his occasional visits were the greatest events of 
her life—though a smile, but such a smile! and 
a kind word, were all he particularly addressed 
her. 

His powers of entertainment were remarkable ; 
and ds he became more acquainted and familiar, 
not only the little Mary, but her mature mother 
was fascinated, charmed, by his lively and varied 
conversation. The humpback was altogether 
ignored. Mary looked up to him, as to some all- 
knowing, superior being. 

A short time after his ™ confession,” Hanni- 
ford proposed that Madame Goold should break 
up her.small establishment in the city and re- 
move to ,& country village, where there 
was (and still is) a celebrated female school, and 
place her daughters in it, at his expense. 

“Tt would gratify the dearest wish of my 
heart, Harry,” she said, “to etttcate my girls, 
and at the same time remove them from the per- 
ils of this wicked city; but I cannot—your re- 
ward will be too uncertain. If”—she hesitated 
—*if Mary should not wish to marry you” 

“Then she never shall !” he interrupted, most 
emphatically. ‘ But, come what will, I shall be 
happy in ministering to her happiness—in fitting 
her to adorn prosperity, or meet the misfortunes 
of the world, should they ever overtake her. I 
have few objects in life, Mrs. Goold; do not, I 
beg you, deprive me of one that will give me so 
much real pleasure. Above all, do not let Mary 
know or feel that she is under any obligation to 
her unfortunate friend. If my seven years’ ser- 
vice do not give me my Rachel, they will bring 
their own reward.” 

Madame Goold saw the pain a refusal would 
give the sensitive soul; and though she scorned 
alike the base idea of selling her child, or de- 
ceiving the generous man, she consented—trust- 
ing in the noble instincts and native good sense 
of the little “Rachel.” The effect of absence 
was what she most feared. “‘ Familiarity breeds 


contempt,” is a trite but often untrue saying. 
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The familiarity of high-toned congenial natures 
breeds affection, blinds the eye to external asper- 
ities, and softens all those sharp points that first 
meet the eye of the stranger—and then, girls are 
capricious! Thus thought the mother. 

Mary was a communicative litte girl enough, 
and very imaginative. From the time she car- 
ried home the bundle to Mr, Hanniford, she be- 
gan to form a picture-gallery in her mind. It 
was made up of a series of scenes in the possible 
future, in which the classical head and face of 
Harry Hanniford and her own little modest self, 
as she wished to be, were the most conspicuous 
objects. Often, when her little hands were busy 
with the needle, or in her few leisure moments, 
she wandered at her own sweet will, and some- 
times lost herself in this charming gallery. Yet 
charming as it would have been in the eyes of 
connoisseurs, especially Harry’s, she never 
thought of inviting any one, even her dear 
mother, to peep into it. Could Mrs. (ioold 
have done so, it would have saved her many 
anxious thoughts, and Hanniford some forebod- 
ing pangs. 

She moved to ————, as he desired. Time 
flew, as it ever does to the happy, swiftly away. 
Five years had passed! They had sprinkled a 
few gray hairs on the temples of the mother and 
lover, but changed the little girl to the woman, 
“bright and good.” ‘To become a teacher, was 
the object held out to her, and which she aspired 
to, even before she had found her good friend 
Harry—whose frequent letters, and three or four 
visits a year, had kept her from forgetting, even 
if he had not, as we have said, a permanent and 
prominent place in her ideal picture-gallery. 

Meantime, he had become a celebrity—a 
“bright, particular star” in the horizon of lit- 
erature. “If Rachel will not marry me, Leah 
will,” said he to himself. 

Many petted darlings of fashion would have 
done the same thing for the asking, for the for- 
tune and the name of the talented humpback. 
But for him, there were no eyes and no smiles 
like Mary’s. The curious world knew as little 
of her, as she did of his fond idolatry. 

“Hanniford is coming to the examination, 
Mary,” said Mrs, Goold, as she handed her a let- 
ter. “See what he says!” 

Mary read the letter, but made no remark. 

“Why do you look so sober, so pale, Ma- 
ry?” said her mother. “Are you not glad?” 

“No, mother,” she answered. “I wish he 
would net come. I shall makea thousand blun- 
ders, if he is looking at me.” 

“Why, Maryt Why do you care more for 
his observation than other people’s ?” 
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“I don’t knéw why I should, but I know I 
do,” she said, as she took up her light and re- 
tired to her chamber, glad, for the first time, to 
escape the scrutinizing eye of her mother. 

It was a glad smile that rested, for some time, 
on the mother’s face that night. 

Mary had her wish. Hanniford was detained, 
by sudden illness, from coming, as he intended 
to do, to the examination. She graduated with 
great eclat, taking a majority of the first prizes. 
There were many beautiful and talented girls at 
this school; yet, had there been a prize for the 
“most unconscious loveliness,” it would have 
been conferred on Mary by acclamation. The 
festivities closed with a ball, at which Mr. George 
Dixon, our returned millionnaire, was, as he 
said, “smitten,” and secretly made up his mind . 
to bestow his hand and his beloved fortune upon 
the poor but beautiful Mary, not doubting—how 
could he?—that so great an honor would be 
accepted. 

A few days, however, opened his eyes to the 
astonishing fact that Mary, though she found 
him a most delightful partner in the dance, and 
a man who talked very pleasant nonsense 
(which, by the by, we consider a great recom- 
mendation), did not care for him as a partner for 
life. And the tact with which she saved his 
pride, his vanity, the mortification of a refusal, 
in words, mitigated some real pain, and made 
him, he declared, her everlasting friend. Con- 
sidering these circumstances, it was not, per- 
haps, very strange that he should call Hanniford 
“ monkey.” 

“Do you not like Dixon, Mary?” said Mrs. 
Goold, almost tremblingly. 

“T like him very much, mother,” she replied ; 
“ but like is not love, and I do not want a lover 
yet, mother dear. I want to be a school-mistress 
and teach the young /-dea. And, with your per- 
mission, I am going to ask our blessed friend 
Hanniford to get me a situation !” 

“ That is a bright thought, Minniedo sv, by 
all means,” said the mother. “I have no doubt 
he will find you a most agreeable one.” 

Mary did not understand the peculiar®smile 
that accompanied these words, but she sat down 
at her desk, and wrote a long letter to Hannifurd, 
giving him an account of all that his “mal 
apropos illness,” as he had termed it, prevented 
him from witnessing, and closed with the modest 
request that if he knew, or should know, of any 
yacant situation as teacher, or assistant teacher, 
in a high school, or seminary, that he would se- 
cure it for her. ‘I am very desirous,” she add- 
ed, “to return to my dear mother the money she 
has so liberally drawn from her small resources 
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for my education, and at the samé time to con- 
tinue that education, which I consider but just 


This was the answer : 


“Dearest Manr :—I deplored, as ill-starred, 
the indisposition that deprived me of a long- 
anticipated pleasure (that of being present at 

‘our graduating exercises), until I received your 
letter—the longest, and, allow me to add, by far 
the most agreeable that you have ever written 
me. ‘ Most agreeable, for what reason?’ do you 
ask? Because, my dear girl, that in it you ask 
of me what you are pleased to terma favor. I 
do know of a situation that has long been vacant, 
and waiting for you to fill. Not exactly such an 
one.as you inquire for, and possibly—God forbid 
it!—may not please you. It is as a governess I 
wish to engage you—governess to an orphan 
boy, 2 lonelyman. You can fix your own sal- 
- ary, and be mistress of your own time. A little 
love is all that will be required of you. ‘Vo 
speak plainly, Mary, dear, dear Mary! I love 
you—words cannot tell how much. From the 
time you rang at my door bell, when a little girl, 
and looked up with your soft, beautiful eyes into 
mine, you have been the charm, the brightness, 
the dream of my life. There is one (your own 
mother) who has known this—save God, none 
else. You did not know it—did you, Mary? It 
was not fitting that you should do 8o, until now 
that you are a woman, and can judge for your- 
self what will promote your happiness. 1 offer 
you my poor self, my home—which you can ir- 
radiate by your presence—my fortune, my all. 

* Do not pity me, Mary. Life will indeed be 
a desert to me, my star of hope will go down in 
darkness, if I can no longer look forward to the 
oasis of your love. Yet the desert is soon crossed, 
and the weary at rest. Do not speak to me of 
gratitade—I cannot bear that, aud 1 have had 
my reward in your pleasure and improvement. 
lf you can, or do love the lonely man enough to 
become his ‘ governess,’ his wife, then his heart, 
his arms, his home, are ready to receive you. 
Dearest, will you come ¢” 


It would be impossible to describe the intensity 
of emotion with which Mary perused this reply 
to her letter. Trembling and pale, she threw 
herself into her mother’s arms, and wept, long 
and uncontrotiled—bitter ? no !—blissful tears, in 
which the mother joined as heartily as herself. 
Gratitude, surprise (for she had never expected 
this) and love—yes, reader, angelic love !—filled 
her heart. 

No criminal arraigned for murder of which he 
has been unintentionally guilty, ever looked with 
more anxious foreboding for the verdict of the 
jury, thon did Hanniford for the reply, the “ sen- 
tence” to his proposal. It*was a needless fear. 
He had won, ignorantly won, the heart of the 
little Mary when a child, and he had, strange to 
say, “ women are so capuictous /”’ retained it until 
she was & woman. 

When with a pale face, and more trembling 


hands than hers, he at length opened the “ sen- 
tence”’ which he had carried for two days in his 
pocket, without breaking the seal, he saw bat 
two lines. They ran thus: 


“Dearest Harry :—No situation in life 
could please me so much as to be your ‘goy- 
erness,’ your wife, Mary. 


—What did he do? He did not throw up his 
hat, or kick over the chairs, or throw his favorite 
cat Dolly down stairs; but he did throw himself 
upon the same sofa where he had first dreamed 
of Mary, and wept like a woman. Few such 
tears are shed in this bitter world, and they leave 
no furrows where they flow ! 

That night, Mrs. Means remarked to her hus- 
band “that in all the ten years she had kept 
house for Mr. Hanniford, she had never seen him 
look so handsome, or so happy before.” 

Some years—lI dare not say how many—have 
passed since Mrs. Mcans anid Mr. George Dixon 


made their different remarks; but Hanniford, 


God bless him! looks happy still. 


A LIVING FAITH. 


In a public school in New York, a short time 
since, on an alarm of fire, a terrible panic en- 
sued, and many of the scholars were injured by 
rushing to the doors, and one of the teachers, a 
youn: lady, jumped from a window. Among 
the hundreds of children, with whom the building 
was crowded, was one girl, among the best in 
the school, who, through all the frightful scene, 
maintained entire composure. The color indeed 
forsook her cheek, her lip quivered, the tears 
stood in her eyes—but she moved not! After 
order had been restored, and her companions 
had been brought back to their places, the ques- 
tion was asked her how she came to sit so still, 
without apparent alarm, when everybody else 
was in such a fright. ‘My father,” said she, 
“is a fireman, and he told me if there was an 
alarm of fire in the school, I must just sit still.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


». 
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A GOOD REPLY. 


A native deacon, named Hagop, has now the 
charge of the Protestant Armenian church at 
Trebizond, in Asia Minor. ‘l’oshow his shrewd 
quickness in reply, the my tg anecdote is re- 
lated: Some years since, the deacon was em- 
ployed by an English mercantile house in Sain- 
sun, and was required to work on the Sabbath. 
This he steadily refused to do. His employer 
used all his ingenuity to convince him that it was 
necessary and right to do so then. “ What,” 
said he one day, “if an ass fell into a pit on the 
Sabbath day, does not even the Saviour say that 
itis right to pull him out?” “ Certainly,” re- 
plied ep ; “ but if an ass has a habit of going 
every Sabbath and falling into the same pit, 


then his: owner ovght either to fill up the pit or * 


sell the ase 
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HUMAN LIFBS, 


BY WN. fT. COLMAN, 


Ay, life indeed is not what youthful dreams foretold! 

Hope’s glittering wing hath dazzled, tipped with shining 
gold 

What néater view discovers basest ore—and sad 

Droops the faint heart that erst was bounding high atid 
glad. 

© Earth, that seemed so fait, how sovn thy flowers decay! 

Our joys, the near and dear, how swift they pass away! 

Time brings us not the blessings we have sought, 

And disappointment only mocks the hopes we brought, 


0 Earth, how soon, alas! the buoyant heart of youth 
Grows chili beneath thy stern realities of truth! 

How soon where we have gambolled in our joyous play, 
With pilgrim’s staff in hand we take our weary way! 


Ah, dreary is our waking from youth’s glorious dreams, 
That have so cheered our pathway with their radiant 


gleams ; 

And bitterly we greet the tidings pale-browed Sorrow 
brings, * 

To lead afar, for aye, from Hope's enchanted rings. 


And yet, faint heart, from thy repinings cease, and know 
Thy Father’s eye of love still keeps its watch below ; 

His hand of mercy surely will not send to thee 

One single grief, but for thy good eternally. 


Let youth’s vain dreams in ashes lie—for thee, behold! 
Life hath more noble gifts than earthly fame or gold. 
Ay, more than human love, that gift most like divine, 
Immortal treasure—heavenly home may yet be thine. 


Then gird thine armor for the strife, and bravely bear 

A dauntléss mien within temptation's deadly lair: 
Believing meekly that all human il! or woe, 

Through its disguise, some time, an angel face shall show. 
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RICHARD COLEBY. 
A MATTER OF FACT STORY. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY,. 


Ricnarp Coresy was a handsome, intelli- 
gent young fellow of twenty, at the time my story 
opens, He was a general favorite with everybody, 
especially the ladies. No one in Ashton-under- 
line could sing a better song, or make a more 
effective extempore speech when called upon, 
than he. There was no conceit about him; on 
the contrary, he was smart—as smart as steel. 
T have seen many fellows in my time possessed 
of similar accomplishments, but I never saw one 
less vain of them than he, or apparently less 
sensible of his superiority over the masses. It 
was perhaps this fact alone which made him so 
_ Universally esteemed—we might say lionized, 
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RICHARD COLEBY. 


He was employed as an overseer in the exten- 
sive cotton mills of Hogart & Co., and maintained 
his mother and sister in a very comfortable way 
with the proceeds of his labor. Hogart was a 
pompous, overbearing man, selfish and unscru- 
pulousand known to be the possessor of im- 
mense wealth. His origin no one knew. He 
might have sprung from the lowest kennel of the 
lowest street, for aught he could ever learn him- 
self in reference to that interesting fact. Like 
Mr. Gradgtind, he rather rejoiced in the fact of 
a doubtful origin, which implied that he had 
come up without assistance or encouragement, 
and had made himself just what he was by the 
force of his own energy and talent. 

He had been married about two years at this 
data, and was not far from fifty when that proud 
event of his life occurred. He had married a 
gentlewoman~—a young lady, at the time, as ru- 
mor asserted, not quite twenty. Her father, the 
younger son of a baronet, by some failure in 
some sort of genteel speculation, had become his 
debtor, and the daughter, as a very natural con 
sequence, was sacrificed to satisfy a rapacious 
creditor, and set his gentility once more on its 
legs with a full purse. A union springing from 
such causes, had no tendency to enhance his 
value,.or elevate him very much in his young 
wife’s romantic esteem, though she still endured 
him as a necessary evil. He was excessively 
jealous, especially of all young gentlemen, wheth- 
er they flattered, or merely treated her with the 
civility that wealth alone, unaided by beauty, 
would have inspired; and it was frequently re- 
marked by those who knew something of their 
domestic eruptions, that the beautiful Mrs. Ho- 
gart often chafed like a roused tigress beneath 
her golden fetters. 

It was on the occasion of the gala festival of 
the Druids, which are patronized, and have been 
from time out of mind, by the surrounding gen- 
try and nobility, that Mrs Hogart first saw Rich- 
ard Coleby. She was greatly charmed with his 
appearance, for he was one of the prominent ac- 
tors on the occasion we refer to, and did not hes- 
itate to express a most enthusiastic admiration of 
the comely druid in the presence of her arrogant 
spouse. Hogart said nothing in regard to who 
he was, but hated him most intensely from that: 
moment. He would have discharged him on 
the spot, could he have done so and given any 
reasonable excuse for so doing; but the charac- 
ter of young Coleby was hitherto above reproach, 
and he had served him faithfully in his capacity 
of overseer. But an opportunity at length pre- 
sented itself in the shape of the Corn Law diffi- 
culties, in which Coleby and many other intelli- 
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gent operatives were arrayed against the manu- 
facturing interest; and this, Hogart deemed a 
sufficiently plausible excuse to warrant his dis- 
charge. Our hero, nothing daunted by this con- 
temptible retaliation, as it appeared to him, 
sought employment from other mill-owners, but 
unfortunately the character which Hogart had 
given him seemed to follow him everywhere, and 
from that hour, as the phrase is, he was a marked 
man. “ Have you a character?” was the usual 
query. He had none, poor fellow! Nomill 
hand ever had, excepting their employers were 
disposed to give it to them. No work, no money. 
The next step is either the chances of transpor- 
tation or the workhouse.. Coleby understood this 
but too well. He had seen many a fine fellow 
end that way, who had been driven out of the 
pale of the manufacturing protection. 

In vain did he humble himself to Hogart (a 
thing which his proud spirit never could have 
brooked, but for the benefit of those who were 
very near and dear to him), and begged him to 
do him the simple justice which his case merited, 
but the jealous and purse-proud man laughed his 
humble petition to scorn, being, as it might be 
conjectured, too mean and truckling to recom- 
mend him, aside from the pretended reason of 
his discharge as a competent overseer. Rendered 
desperate at length by this cruel and determined 
spirit of opposition, which none but a contempti- 
bly depraved nature would have harbored under 
the circumstances, our hero was so far carried 
away by the increasing sense of his wrongs, as 
to threaten at various times to be “even” with 
his great enemy, which by putting this and that, 
which we shall presently mention, together, 
might be pretty liable to imply murder in the 
opinion of a magistrate, especially if it should 
be subsequently shown that a crime of that nature 
and magnitude had afterwards been perpetrated 
upon the person so threatened. And, indeed, 
such was the fact in the present case. Hogart 
was found dead a few days after—murdered, it 
was said—in the lane which conducted back to’ 
the river from the fine mansion-house which he 
owned and occupied. The coronor’s verdict was 
that he came to his death by a blow or blows in- 
flicted upon the head by some person or persons 
unknown. The tlireat of Coleby was recollected 
by a score of disinterested people, and a warrant 
was immediately issued for his arrest. Mrs. Ho- 
gart was one of the witnesses; for she, in com- 
pany with another lady had been the first to dis- 
cover the body and raise the alarm. But what 
was her astonishment on beholding the prisoner 
to recognize the handsome druid, whose beauty 
and grace of deportment she had so highly ex- 


tolled on the occasion of the festival! He was 
pale, very pale—but his proud bearing and firm 
responses went far to convince her of his entire 
innocence of any participation in the murder. 
The magistrate, however, was of a different opin- 
ion, for after summing up the evidence, which he 
considered, as he expressed it, “ amply sufficient 
to warrant a committal,” he bound him over 
for trial at the next assizes. 

Generous and impulsive, young and romantic, 
believing in the prisoner’s entire innocence, and 
already greatly prepossessed in his favor, since 
the gala-day on which her eyes had first singled 
him out among a host-of others, in which he had 
no peers, it was only natural that the lovely 
widow should feel a sudden interest in his future 
fate, and determine to save him from an igno- 
minious end if possible. By din of inquiry, 
she soon discovered the relation which Coleby 
had formerly sustained to her late husband, as 
well as the pretended motive he had for his dis- 
charge ; and remembering well the bitter ex- 
pression of scorn which wreathed his lips when- 
ever she alluded to the handsome young fellow 
of the festival, she very shrewdly attributed the 
unmanly proceeding more to the disagreeable 
effects of a jealous disposition, than to any oppo- 
sition in regard to the Corn Laws. And this 
surmise of itself still farther interested her in the 
fate of Coleby. That very evening, a carriage 
drew up in front of the humble tenement of the 
prisoner’s mother, and a lady closely muffled 
alighted therefrom and entered the house. It 
was Mrs. Hogart. She had succeeded in discov- 
ering their address, and would not allow herself 
to sleep till she had driven there and offered con- 
solation and encouragement to the half distracted 
mother and sister. She placed a fifty pound 
note in the widow’s hand, and told her not to 
rest until she had secured Attorney Atherton 
(an eminent criminal lawyer), in her son’s de- 
fence. “ Please favor me by not mentioning my 
name in this connection,” she said, before taking 
her leave, “for the public, not regarding your un- 
happy son, perhaps, in the same light that I do, 
might seize upon the circumstance as an appro- 
priate subject for scandal.” 

No sooner was Mrs. Hogart gone, than the 
widow drew on her shawl, and started for the 
residence of the great Jegal luminary of Ashton, 
She found him at home (he was cosily seated, 
with the evening paper in one hand, and a glass 
of old Madeira in the other). She stated her 
business—very briefly, for lawyers you know 
always insist-on that—and he promised to call 
at the jail next day and see him. Agreeably to 


promise, he visited the prisoner at a very early 
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hour in the morning, and was pleased to learn 
that he knew no more of the murder, if indeed 
there had been any, than the farthest person in 
the world. He assured the lawyer that so far 
from being the murderer of Hogart, that, if the 
truth were known, he did not believe but he had 
died a natural death. This might be a reason- 
able hypothesis to build upon, and Atherton in- 
stantly called for a post mortem examination, 
which he attended himself in person. The sur- 
geons called—after what they were pleased to 
term a careful examination—decided as had pre- 
viously the coronor, namely, that the unfortunate 
man had undoubtedly met his death at the hand 
of violence. But luckily, this decision was not 
by any manner of means satisfactory to Atherton. 
He did not believe that the blow inflicted upon the 
forehead—and there was no external evidence 
of there having been more than one—was suffi- 
cient to cause death; and we shall see how he 
was right in his conjecture. 

At this time there resided at Staely Bridge one 
of the most skilful surgeons and anatomists to 
be found out of London, and thither, by the 
order of Atherton, a messenger was despatched 
in hot haste, to summon him to attend the ex- 
amination. In two hours he was there, and in 
five minutes after divesting himeelf of his hat 
and cloak, he pointed out the difficulty to his pro- 
fessional friends, It was an obstruction in one 
of the small arteries leading to the heart, and as 
he proved to them must result in instant death. 
The blows on the forehead would not, and conld 
not have terminated fatally—and, as he shrewdly 
observed, was in all probability produced by the 
concussion attending the fall. It was afterwards 
admitted by the servants who bore the body to 
the house, that they found him with his face 
resting on a curb-stone. They visited the spot, 
and to the satisfaction of every one, found blood 
on the stone where the head had laid. Without 
these corroborative evidences, and the clear 
judgment of the Staely Bridge surgeon, the im- 
partial government would have put this and that 
together, and the gifted and handsome Richard 
Coleby would have been publicly executed as a 
murderer. The result of the post mortem exam- 
ination was duly submitted to the magistrate, 
and Coleby was discharged before another sun 
shone on his first and last criminal experience. 
There is but little more to add, and perhaps that 
little may prove the most interesting part to our 
readers. 

Richard Coleby, full of gratitude to Mrs. Ho- 
gart for the kind interest she had taken in his 
fate, waited on her in the morning to give vent 
to the lofty emotions she had inspired, which re- 
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sulted, we are happy to state, in the appointment 
of himself as agent over her extensive cotton 
works. And such excellent satisfaction did he 
give in this new place of trust, that at the end of 
six months,-she very wisely consented, after a 
very eloquent appeal, gallantly proffered on his 
knees, to take him inte the concern, as a partner 
for life. And to-day, kind reader, he is one of 
the most generous and magnificent cotton lords 
in England. 


THE CROW. 

In an article on winter birds, we have this de- 
fence in the Atlantic Monthly: He consumes, in 
the course of the year, vast quantities of bs, 
worms, and noxious vermin; he is a valuable 
scavenger, and clears the land of offensive masses 
of decayimg animal substances; he hunts the 
grass-fields, and pulls out and devours the under- 
ground caterpillars, wherever he perceives the 
signs of their operations, as evinced by the 
wilted stalks; he destroys rats, young mice, liz- 
ards, and the smaller serpents; lastly, he is a 
volunteer sentinel about the farm, and drives the 
hawk from its inclosures, thus preventing greater 
mischief than that of which he himself is guilty. 
It is va during seed-time and harvest, that 
the depredations of the crow are committed ; 
during the remainder of the year, we witness 
only his services; and so highly are these ser- 
vices appreciated by those whe have written of 
birds, that I cannot name an ernithologist who 
does not plead in his behalf. ; 


JAPANESE FAMILIES. 


“Every house in Japan seemed to be overrun 
with children, m some of which I counted ten or 
a dozeti, and all of about the same size! ‘The birds 
in a nest, the chickens im a coop, the frogs in a 
pond, are not more compact ard crowded than 
these human beehives seem to be, and I may add, 
or more happy. The average number of the in- 
mates of each house in Japan is estimated at be- 
tween thirty and forty! They eat but little meat 
except fish, which abownd im these waters, both 
in the bays and im the sea, and are easily pro- 
cured as well as fine. A gentleman told me that 
he believed, from his most careful observation, 


not above one in fifty of the people ever eat an 
other animal food.” Journal of Commerce. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Go, at moonlight’s dreamy hour, ° 
Where the silvery ripplesshine; 
Mark a little lovely flower : 
Be that lovely floweret thine. 


Mild as heaven’s own blue, it beameth: 
Like a clear and cloudless ; 
Image of true love, it seemeth 
To the heart sweet words to say. 


And methinks its blue eyes glisten, 
Full of love and tender thought; 
While from far it whispers (listen!) 
forget, forget me not!”"—From Taz Gzruan. 


God hath given to man a common library—his. 


works; and to every man a proper book— 
himself. 
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THE GERMAN EMIGRANT. 


BY WILL WINDHAM. 


A song, 8 song, my boys, 
In praises of the sea, 

Which bears us on its breast, 
To our home, right gallantly! 


Ay, swell the chorus loud! 

Let it swell across the main! 
We break the tyrant’s rod, 

We rend the oppressor’s chain. 


The good ship speeds her way, 
Her white sails cut the wind; 
And blest we call the day 
When we leave these shores behind! 


What care we for the danger, 
 Bince all we love we bear 
Within this oaken ranger— 
Our every hope and care? 


For we will win a name 
Which shall recorded be 

By the iron pen of fame, 
In the page of history. 


* Farewell, then, land of our birth! 
To purer climes we roam : 

To a land where love, and truth, 
And freedom find a home! 


> 
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THE ROSE OF GLEN VALLEY. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


“ Munper !—Help !—O help!” 

How sharp and fearfully distinct that cry rang 
out on the midnight air! Sut there were none 
to hear it, except the two ruffians, who pressing 
still closer to their victim bore him heavily to the 
ground. 

** He is dead !” said the oldest one, dismount- 
ing, and placing his hand upon the heart of the 
wounded man, who lay upon the ground without 
sense or motion. 

“ We had better make sure of it,” said the 
other, significantly pointing to the river at a short 
distance. 

His companion understood him, and without 
a word on either side, they lifted up the body 
and carried it to the river. There was a heavy 
splash, something that sounded like a stifled 
groan, and the broad waters rippled quietly over 
it—the moon emerging from beneath a cloud, 
looked down as calmly and placidly, as if crime 
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and murder were a thing unknown. The two 
men then mounted their horses and rode swiftly 
away. 

“ This is a good night’s job,” said the shorter 
and younger of the two. 

“I should judge so,” returned the other, drily, 
“as it gives you one of the richest earldoms in 
England.” 

“ Ay, and by my knightly faith, you shall find 
that the Earl of Elrington is not ungrateful, 
The thousand pieces of gold shall be yours to- 
morrow, and if there is anything else I can do 
for you, you may command me to the full extent 
of my power.” 

** There will be a merry bridal to-morrow.” 

“ Very!” replied the younger one, with a light, 
mocking laugh. ‘‘ Lady Blanche will wait long 
at the altar for her lover—and as for my good 
cousin Walter, who has been my rival in love 
and ambition, I’ll warrant he’ll sleep as sound 
to-night as he would were he pillowed in her 
arms !—But we must separate here,” he added, 
as they emerged from the forest into the open 
country. “We must not be scen together, 
Adieu. We shall meet to-morrow at the bridal.” 

And so saying, he turned the head of his horse 
into one of the two roads that were before them, 
and his companion taking the other, they parted. 

In an elegant boudoir, partly reclining upon a 
low couch, was a fair, young girl of not more 
than eighteen summers, apparently in a deep 
reverie. Her thoughts are very pleasant, for 
there is a half smile around her mouth, and an 
expression of thoughtful and subdued tenderness 
in the deep blue eyes and on the smooth, open 
brow. An elderly woman, who had entered some 
minutes before, but who had hesitated to disturb 
her, now approached. 

“ It isnearly ten, Lady Blanche,” she said, ad- 
dressing her young mistress. “In half an hour 
the guests will be here.” 

“Can it be possible that it is so late as that!” 
she replied, starting from her seat. ‘Ah, Mina, 
Mina, I am so very, so very happy !” 

“ God grant that it may last, lady !” said Mina, 
solemnly. 

A shadow fell across the young girl’s sunny 
face. “I am afraid I am too happy for it to last,” 
she said, thoughtfully. “But come, Mina,” she 
added, gaily ; “your skilful fingers must be more 
than usually nimble, or I shall be late, and at my 
bridal, too.” 

It did not take Mina long to loop back those 
clustering curls, and to arrange the shining folds 
that fell so gracefully around that exquisitely 
moulded form, yet she had hardly finished, when 
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there was an impatient knock at the door, and a 
man entered, whose bowed form and white hair 
bore the impress of extreme old age. It was 
Lord Vernon. He gazed upon his daughter for 
a moment with an expression of mingled pride 
and pleasure. 

“God bless you, my beloved child !’””* he mur- 
mured, fondly. “But come,” he added, “the 
carriage is waiting, my love, and our friends are 
growing impatient.” 

“ Has not Walter come yet, father?” 

“No. It is rather strange, but I suppose 
something has detained him. He will probably 
meet us at the church.” 

As Lady Blanche passed down through the 
group of menials that lined the hall, all anxious 
to catch a glimpse of the bride, many a heart 
blessed her sweet face, and prayed that all the 
bright anticipations its smiles and blushes shad- 
owed forth, might be realized. 

To Lord Vernon’s surprise, the Earl of Elring- 
ton was not at the church door when they arrived. 
His brow grew dark with anxiety, though he 
endeavored to allay the apprehensions of his 
daughter, whose cheeks alternately flushed and 
paled at her embarrassing position. 

Just as they were about to return, Lord Ver- 


non noticed a horseman approaching at a furious 
pace, whom he recognized as Jacob St. Croix, 


the young earl’s cousin. His clothes were torn 
and dusty, and his face pale and haggard, as he 
hurriedly alighted from his horse which was cov- 
ered with sweat and foam. 

As his eye fell upon Lady Blanche, he hesita- 
ted, and casting a significant glance upon Lord 
Vernon, beckoned him aside. But this move- 
ment did not escape the observation of Lady 
Blanche, whose cheek grew pale with fear. 

“Tt is from Walter!” she exclaimed, breaking 
from her attendants and following her father. 
“Tell me,” she added, wildly, addressing Jason 
St. Croix, “is he sick, dead ?”’ 

“ Be calm, my dear child,” said Lord Vernon, 
soothingly, whose countenance betrayed great 
agitation ; “the young earl is not dead, only 
missing. gIt is to be hoped he will yet be found.” 

Lady Blanche made no reply, but fell pale and 
gasping into her father’s arms, who quickly con- 
veyed her to the carriage. 

Many of the bystanders gathered around Jason 
St. Croix, anxious to know the cause of this 
strange scene. From the narration he gave, they 
gathered that the earl had disappeared, no one 
knew whither. That there’was no clue to his 
fate, exqgpting his horse, which came home a 
few minutes after midnight, with dark stains of 
blood upon his breast and sides. 
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The grief and horror with which Jason St. 
Croix narrated these circumstances, produced a 
very favorable impression on those who heard 
him ; for he was next of kin to the late earl, and 
upon his death would come into possession of the 
extensive lands and earldom of Elrington. 

“My child,” said Lord Vernon, a few months 
after, who was in close and earnest conference 
with his daughter, “ I would not urge you to take 
this step, were I not assured that it would result 
in your ultimate happiness.” 

“I donot doubt it, father,” said Lady Blanche, 
languidly. “ But somehow the very thought is 
repulsive to me. I never liked Jason St. Croix, 
and cannot say that Llike him any better since 
his accession to his new honors. There is to me 
something treacherous and cruel in the very 
glance of his eye and the sound of his voice.” 

“You are prejudiced, my daughter; I see 
nothing of this. Indeed, I believe him to be an 
honorable man, in every respect worthy of you. 
You have no brother,” added Lord Vernon, 
solemnly, as his daughter made no reply, “and 
will soon have no father, for my race is nearly 
run. It grieves me to leave you so unprotected, 
and it would take the last sting from death, could 
I see you the earl’s wife.” 

“Let it be as you say, father,” replied Lady 
Blanche, indifferently. ‘ Since Walter is dead, 
I care little what becomes of me.” 

“ The earl has been waiting gome time to see 
you, Blanche; may he come in and receive your 
consent from your own lips ?”’ 

Lady Blanche inclined her head. And in a 
few moments the wily man was by her side. . 

“Thave no heart to give you,” she said, in 
reply to his earnest protestations, lifting her eyes 
calmly to his face, “ but my hand is yours when- 
ever you choose to claim it.” 

“ If the most devoted and tender love can win 
your heart, it cannot fail to be mine, dear lady,” 
said St. Croix, softly. 

“Nay, my lord,” said Lady Blanche, firmly, 
“ it will avail little. All the heart that I have is 
buried in Walter’s grave. Yet I promise that all 
I can give you shall be yours any day you name.” 

Jason St. Croix murmured a few words of 
thanks, and then raising her hand respectfally 
to his lips, turned away, and mounting his horse, 
rode rapidly towards Elrington castle, his heart 
full of exultation at his success. 

As he was passing though a narrow defile, a 
form wrapped in a large cloak suddenly crossed 
his path, startling his horse so that he nearly 
threw him from his saldle. With a muttered 
imprecation, he turned towards the intruder. 
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“Tt is I, Jason St. Croix!” said a deep, hol- 
low voice. And throwing back the cloak, the 
pale light of the moon fell upon the tall form of 
a woman, clad in a strange, fantastic attire. Her 
flashing eyes were black as midnight, as also was 
the heavy mass of disordered hair that fell be- 
low her waist, and her complexion dark, even to 
swarthiness. Yet, in spite of her wierd, unearth- 
ly aspect, there was something in the general 
contour of her face which showed that she had 
once possessed more than common beauty. 

“Ardelle!”’ exclaimed St. Croix, astonished. 

“Nay, Jason,” said the woman, with a low, 
bitter laugh, “ not the loving and trustful Ardelle 
Silencia, whom you lured by your vile arts 
from her happy home, but Cleopatra, the gipsey 
queen !” 

“I—I thought—” 
+» “You thought me, as you intended me to be, 
dead !”” she said, interrupting him with a still 
more bitter laugh. ‘“ But, my dear friend, poison 
does not always kill, even when administered by 
80 practised a hand as yours. I have many an 
antidote for such as you gave me on the night of 
our last meeting !” 

“You are talking at random, woman,” said 
St. Croix, sternly, recovering in a measure, his 
self-possession. What is it that you want of 
me, money ?” 

“Not for worlds would I touch your gold, 
Jason St. Croix,” exclaimed the gipsey queen, 
with a haughty gesture; “red as it is with the 
blood of the innocent! No, I came to warn you, 
man, that the cup of vengeance is nearly full, 
that the sword of justice is ready, even now, to 
descend upon your head! Go, and instead of 
fulfilling the wicked purpose that isin your heart 
to-night, mount your fleetest steed, and escape 
into some far country, and there by a life of 
penitence strive to retrieve the past !” 

“Are you mad, woman, to address such lan- 
guage to me ?” exclaimed St. Croix, angrily. 

“Nay, hear me out, Jason,” said the gipsey 
queen, calmly. ‘To-morrow is to be your bridal 
day, is it not—that is to witness your marriage 
with the beautiful Rose of Glen Valley, Lady 
Blanche Vernon ?” 

“Tt is,” replied her companion, a grim smile 
of satisfaction flitting across his face at the re- 
collection. 

“Woe to the dove, when it mates with the 
kite! Jason St. Croix, was not the earldom of 
Elrington sufficient for thee, that thou must lay 
thy blood-stained hands upon the betrothed wife 
of thy murdered cousin ?”’ 

St. Croix fairly reeled upon his saddle. “ What 
mean you ?” he gasped. 
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“ Nay, be calm, Jason,” said the woman, mock- 
ingly, as she observed his agitation ; “let not thy 
craven heart fail thee now. Dead men tell no 
tales! The moon that beheld that deed of blood, 
the river that received the body of thy victim, 
have no tongue toaccuse thee! Yet is there one 
whose eyes were upon thee, and whose vengeance 
will surely overtake thee. Go, I warn thee to 
flee from the wrath that is coming!” 

Jason St. Croix remained some seconds with 
his eyes fixed intently upon the spot where the 
woman disappeared. The cold sweat started out 
in large drops upon his face, and his limbs shook 
as if he was seized with an ague fit. 

“ She is no woman,” he muttered, to himself, 
as he spurred his horse onward, “but a very 
fiend! But were she twice the fiend that she is, 
she should not stand between me and my prom- 
ised bride !” 

He reached Elrington castle in safety, and en- 
deavored to drown all recolleetion of the scene 
through which he had just passed, by large 
draughts of wine. But it was in vain; those 
black eyes seemed to be burning into his very soul, 
and the tones of that strange mysterious warn- 
ing still sounded in his ears. 

“ Pshaw,” he exclaimed, after an ineffectual 
effort to banish it from his mind, “it is a mere 
suspicion on her part, she can know nothing 
about it. But let her, too, beware; for by the 
God that made me, if she crosses my path again, 
I will send her where her babbling tongue will 
keep quiet for the future !” 

Once more Lord Vernon’s castle is all bustle 
and activity. The bells ring forth a merry peal, 
for it is the bridal day of the sole daughter of his 
house and heiress of all his wealth, Lady Blanche, 
the rose of Glen Valley. 

A murmur of mingled pity and admiration 
filled the church aa the bride entered. Her face 
was almost as pale as was the costly veil, whose 
ample folds fell nearly to her feet, and it bore the 
impress of deep-seated melancholy. She looked 
more like a corpse than a bride, and the whole 
proceeding resembled far more a funeral than a 
merry bridal. The bridegroom soon, entered, 
whose haggard countenance indicated that he had 
passed a sleepless night. 

No applause followed his entrance, even among 
his own retainers, for he bore no resemblance to 
the late earl, his predecessor, whose affable and 
engaging manners had made him a general fav- 
orite. His morose, unsocial disposition and 
haughty bearing made him both disliked and 
feared 


As he took his place by the side of Lady 
Blanche, he looked little like a joyful bridegroom, 
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his manner was abstracted. and his eye wore an 
anxious and restless expression, and several times 
he gave a sharp, hurried glance around the 
church, as if fearing to meet some unexpected 
guest. He grew calmer, however, when the 
ceremony commenced. 

When the man of God arose, and bade those, 
“who saw any just cause why this man and wo- 
man should not be joined in the bands of holy 
wedlock, to declare it now, or ever after hold 
their peace,” it was considered by .those who 
heard itas a mere matter of form, and they were 
startled by the sound of a deep hollow voice in 
their midst, which said, “‘ Hold, I forbid the 
marriage 

The bridegroom turned towards the place 
whence it proceeded. He started, and grew pale, 
as his glance fell upon the swarthy brow and 
flashing eyes of Cleopatra, the gipsey queen. 

Unabashed by his angry glance, or the many 
eyes fixed upon her, she exclaimed boldly : 

“T proclaim Jason St. Croix, falsely called 
Earl of Elrington, to be a foresworn lover, a 
false knight, a treacherous and cruel kinsman, 
and a murderer, and therefore no fitting mate for 
the pure and gentle lady Blanche Vernon.” 

“Tt is false; she is mad!” said St. Croix, 
hoarsely ; “let the ceremony proceed.” 

“ Fool,” muttered the woman, “ you rush on 
your own destruction.” 

“ Walter, Earl of Elrington,” she added im- 
pressively, turning towards a man who satin the 
back part of the church, muffled up in a large 
cloak, “ come forward and prove the truth of my 
assertion.” 

At these words the man arose, and throwing 
back the cloak, revealed a face, which though 
pale and ghastly, bore a strong resemblance to 
the young earl’s. Then walking deliberately up 
the aisle, he approached the altar, and fixed his 
eyes sternly on the countenance of the guilty man. 

When Jason St. Croix’s eyes fell upon him, he 
stood like one transfixed with horror. Then 
throwing his arms wildly above his head, as if to 
protect himself from his further approach, he fell 
heavily to the floor, blood gushing from his 
mouth and nostrils. 

All but one, among that horror-stricken group, 
supposed it to be the spirit of the unfortunate 
man, who had returned to take vengeance on his 
murderers, and feared to approach him. But 
Lady Blanche, rushing forward, threw herself 
wildly upon the bosom of her lover, obtaining 
convincing proof as she did so, from the warm 
kisses that fell upon her cheeks and lips, that it 
was no spirit, but her own dear Walter in 
Propria person. 
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When they lifted Jason St. Croix from the 
place where he had fallen, they found that life 
had departed, he having ruptured a large blood 
vessel. 

It seems that the wounds given to the young 
earl were not, as his murderers supposed, mor- 
tal. His plunge into the river, instead of ren- 
dering his death certain, restored him to con- 
sciousness, and when he arose to the surface, he 
made a desperate effort to regain the shore. In 
this he would not probably have been successful, 
for he was very weak from the loss of blood, had 
it not been for the gipsey queen, who was cross- 
ing the river in a boat with some of her followers. 
She picked him up, and conveying him to her 
tent, nursed him through the long and danger- 
ous illness that followed, with the most devoted 
and tender care. 

The earl became aware, on his recovery, of his 
cousin’s usurpation of hig estates and title, also 
of his betrothal to the Lady Blanche, but retain- 
ing a grateful sense of his indebtedness to the 
heroic woman to whom he owed his life, and who, 
in spite of all, still cherished a strong affection 
for his treacherous cousin, he allowed her to warn 
him, hoping that it would induce him to flee the 
country, delaying for that purpose, his appearance 
until the very last moment. 

There was another bridal day appointed, at 
which there were happy and smiling faces ; upon 
which day Lady Blanche, the beautiful rose of 
Glen Valley, gave her hand to Walter, Earl of 
Elrington, to whom she had long since given her 
heart, and who was well worthy of both. 

Both the earl and countess tried to induce 
Cleopatra, the gipsey queen, to settle down in the 
neat, pleasant cottage the earl had given her. 
But they could not prevail upon her to give up 
her roving life, to which she was strongly at- 
tached. She made it a rule, however, to visit 
the Elrington manors as often as once a year, 


‘and the earl gave strict injunctions to all of his 


tenants that neither she nor her followers should 
be molested at these times. 


+ 


LOVE OF NATURE. 
By swift degrees the love of nature works, 
And warms the bosom—till, at last sublimed 
To rapture and enthusiastic heat, 
We feel the present Deity, and taste 
The joy of God to see a happy world.—Taomson. 


ELEGANCE. 
To these resistless grace impart 
That look of sweetness formed to please; 
That elegance devoid of art, 
That dignity that’s lost in ease.—CARTWRIGHT. 


GENEROSITY. 


The secret pleasure of a generous act 
Is the great mind’s great bribe.—Drypen. 
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. BIRD OF HOPE. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


Come, sweet Hope, come back to me— 
Bird of song so blithe and free! 

Come, and fold each snowy wing 
Close about my heart, and sing. 

I will listen evermore, 

Love thee as I loved of yore ; 

Nor in sorrow, doubt, or pain, 

Will I eend thee forth again. 


I was tired of human life, 

Dark temptation, sin and strife ; 
Each without its shape of guile 
Sought to lure with hollow smile ; 
Till the blossoms all were dead, 
And the pleasant light had fled : 

* ©, I’ve been so sad and lone 

That the singing-bird hath flown! 


Bird of Hope, and where art thou? 
Long, 80 long, thou tarriest now! 
Dost thou bide in summer bowers, 
Where the southern orange-flowers, 
With the roses snowy white, 
Incense-laden, bless the light? 

Is it there, sweet bird of spring, 
Thou hast plumed thine qiry wing? 


Dismally the bleak winds sigh, 
Whispering, as they hurry by, 
“Once this heart was full of day, 
Gladdened by the sunny May.” 
All the purple blooms are dead, 
Sombre shadows reign instead ; 
Come to me, thou lovely guest! 
Come, and soothe this Vague unrest! 


I will fold my hands and wait 
For thy coming, bird of fate ; 
Till T hear the rushing sound 
Of thy pinions homeward bound. 
Softly—thou art come, I know, 
By my sad heart’s throbbing so; 
Thou art come, and evermore 
Wilt thou tarry as of yore! 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THE RESCUE. 
A TALE OF THE LAST WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


‘BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN. 


“ AMERICANS, are you? We’llsee about that 
presently ; in the meantime, just pack your traps 
and pass them into the boat, there. As for those 


bits o’ paper, look! you can judge how much I) 


value them.” And the speaker—a burly, Eng- 
lish naval lieutenant—tore the two protections in 
a dozen pieces, casting them in the faces of the 
men he addressed, when, turning away with an 
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ironical smile upon his countenance, he addresse 
Captain Mills, who stood near, an angry but 
helpless spectator of the scene, demanding, 
“How much more of this trash have you to 
bring forward to support the assertion that your 
crew is composed entirely of Americans ?”’ 

“ None,” was Captain Mills’s decisive rejoin- 
der. “ You will not dare to remove those men 
whose protection you have just destroyed ?” 

“ Will not dare! Ha, ha, ha! you shall see. 
I'll trouble you to muster your crew, my fine 
fellow. And, hark ye! just smooth the wrinkles 
in your brow, or you'll find yourself somewhat 
short-handed when I leave you.” 

And again the insolent puppy, conscioug of 
his power, indulged in a provoking chuckle, 
which the gallant Mills suffered to pass unno- 
ticed, while he hastened to his cabin, to escapo 
further insult or provocation, while the two sea- 
men, whose protections he had destroyed, stood 
immovable at the gangway, gazing with lowering 
and compressed lips at the scene. 

“Do you hear, you lubber?”’ demanded the 
English officer, approaching. “ Be off, and pack 
your traps; if they are not in the boat in fifteen 
minutes, you go without them.” 

“ We go without them, then,” said Will Hard- 
ing, one of the twain. “If you take us to serve 
your rascally king and country, I reckon you'll 
have to find us toggery ; for you can set me down 
for a marine, if ever I stain Yankee cloth by 
wearing it in any sich service.” 

“ Rascally king, eh? You've got a lesson to 
learn, and perhaps I sha’n’t take particular pains 
to impress it on your memories. Into the boat 
with you.” Adding to the midshipman who ac- 
companied him, “See those lubbers into the 
boat, Mr. Howard, and if they show sulky, just 
give them a taste of the darbies.” And the 
speaker turned away to proceed with his inspec- 
tion of the crew, from which he had called tho 
best men in the person of our heroes, and which 
he now viewed with contemptuous disduin, deem- 
ing them beneath the usual standard of seamen, 
and consequently beneath his notice. 

As he turned from contemplation of the little 
crew, one of the latter brought forward his right 
hand, which he had hitherto held concealed in 
his rear, and suddenly elevating it, darted an egg 
at the retreating officer, which struck him on the 
right shoulder, bespattering his brilliant uniform, 
and emitting a stench which at once betrayed its 
putrescence to all. 

Turning quickly, his glance rested on the 
offender, a mere youth, ere he could regain his 
former position, when bounding towards him, he 
grasped him by the shoulder, apparently medi- 
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tating instant and summary vengeance for the 
insult, when a simultaneous movement of the 
crew to the aid of their messmate induced him to 
pause, when he hissed : 

“You've earned your rations and a berth 
aboard a king’s cruiser, young man; into the 
boat with ye. Once on the deck of yonder 
sloop, your accuracy of aim shall be made sub- 
servient to a better cause than to which it has 
been recently devoted.” 

“Not by a jugful, Mr. Officer! If you take 
me out 0’ this craft, you’ve got to do it by foree, 
an’ then I’m a soger if you don’t wish you 
hadn’t, ’cause I’ve a pecoolar method of render- 
in’ my presence extremely disagreeable to sich 
gentry as you be.” 

The Englishman heard the youth with a smile 
of contempt, then with an expressive gesture to 
his adherents, rudely pushed the brave youth to- 
ward them, when they seized and ironed him, 
and in that helpless state, passed him into the 
boat, in which his two messmates already lay, 
suffering the indignity of the shackles. 

Three minutes later the officer, with his odor- 
ous uniform, had embarked, and the boat with 
his three captives was dancing over the billowy 
space intervening between the respective vessels 
of the captor and the captured. 

The scene just described, occurred on board 
the bark Helen Sears, of Salem, on her return 
passage from the Levant, whither she had been 
on a trading voyage, just prior to the declaration 
of the war of 1812 by the American Congress, 
and ata moment when her master and crew, 
cheered by a view of the northern ‘headland of 
Massachusetts, dooked upon their voyage as 
already brought to a successful termination. 

Aware of the insolent outrages so frequently 
perpetrated upon the persons and against the lib- 
erties of American seamen, by the officers of 
Great Britain’s cruisers, Captain Mills had 
viewed the rapid approach of the English sloop 
of war, disregarding all her signals to heave to ; 
a round shot through his foresail warned him of 
the necessity of instant compliance, when haul- 
ing his course up, he braced up his head yards, 
coming to with his maintopsail to the mast, 
about two hundred yards distant from, and on 
the starboard bow of the sloop, which holding 
way some fifteen minutes longer, rounded to on 
the barque’s weather beam, and lowering away 
her first cutter, sent her to board the latter 
with the object we have seen carried: out so 
successfully. 

Captain Mills’s crew were to aman, Americans, 
natives of the north shore, and personally known 
to him prior to their shipment for the voyage, 


some of them being more or less related to him 
by blood or marriage, and one—the youth above 
mentioned—being his own and eldest son, who 
was making his initiatory voyage. 

The worthy captain’s emotions, on being in- 
formed of the imprisonment of his son, may be 
more easily imagined than described. Suffice it 
that ere the sloop’s boat had succeeded in gain-’ 
ing three lengths from the barque, he appeared 
on the latter’s quarter rail, loudly demanding 
his boy’s release, and offering any sum his cap- 
tors might demand, as ransom for his release. 
But the only reply vouchsafed by the irate officer 
was an insulting laugh, followed by an order to 
his crew to “ give way with a will,” adding to 
the distressed father : 

“You can have him after I’ve done with him, 
if you'll only take the trouble to claim him.” 

“ Captain Mills,” said the mate, at this instant 
laying his hand on his superior, “take my ad- 
vice and let that fellow go for the present. Bob 
wont come to much harm for the next four and 
twenty hours, and by that time we can effect his 
rescue, or I’m mistaken.” 

“ Effect his rescue !” 
“Ay. Just squint at the southeast; there’s 
more’n a capful o’ wind there I reckon, an’ that 
Britisher’ll find himself embayed an’ on a lee 
shore ’fore he’s aware of it, while here we are, 
well in with the land, an’ can make a port with 
this breeze in less than three hours. Run the 
barque into Glo’ster, and mark my words, I’ll be 
on the track of that fellow ’fore dark, with as 
fleet a vessel and as staunch a crew as ever sailed 
under the flaunting flag of England. We can 
do nothing as we are; but with the aid of a 
hundred trusty fishermen, we can take that 
brass-bottomed sarpent, or my name aint Ned 

Burbank.” 

“ Would you attempt it ?” 

“Would I! Would you attempt to rescuo 
Bob?” 

“ Ay, if it cost me my life.” ; 

“ He is your son—my brother and my only 
sister’s husband are his companions — without 
them I shall never see home again.” 

“ Thank you, Burbank,” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, accompanying the words with a fervent 
pressure of the hand, adding, “ Fill away the 
mainyard, and give her the muslin. It shall be 
as you propose. Up helm, there; keep her 
north-nor’-west.” And the old man sprang to 
the braces to aid in the execution of his orders, 
which were speedily fulfilled, when the Helen 
bore up for Gloucester harbor, in which she 
anchored three hours later, followed by. a score 
of fishing vessels of various tonnage, to whose 
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crews Captain Mills communicated tidings of the 
outrage just perpetrated on board the barque. 

*T was two P. M. when the barque anchored, 
and ere the hour of four, the plan conceived by 
Mr. Burbank for the rescue of the captives was 
in a fair way of being carried into execution. 
The news of the outrage had been conveyed 
ashore as soon as the barque came to, when it 
spread like wild-fire through the adjoining towns, 
creating the wildest excitement, and engendering 
a unanimous spirit of resistance to such oppres- 
sion, and desire to punish the oppressor. 

With the tidings of the outrage, had been 
told those of the intended rescue, when all who 
could be of any service posted to the beach, 
ready to volunteer for the undertaking. In this 
manner were volunteers obtained, from whom 
one hundred trusty, well-tried seamen were 
chosen, who embarked in the schooner Petrel— 
a vessel of one hundred and thirty tons, un- 
der the command of Captain Mills, and Mr. 
Burbank, when the vessel was got under weigh ; 
having received, in even the short period allotted 
to the task, a full supply of water and provis- 

_ ions for all hands, for at least a week’s cruise. 

Clearing the harbor, Captain Mills crowded 
all. sail to the southward on the starboard tack, 
until he mage the light on Cohasset, at eight P. 
M., when he tacked to the eastward, holding all 
fast, although the breeze, having settled in the 
southeast, continued to freshen gradually, fore- 
ing the gallant little vessel, with his eager freight 
of. manly hearts, through the rising billows at a 
rapid rate. 

Leaving Mills and his devoted crew to con- 
tinue the chase through the night, we will convey 
our readers to the deck of the English sloop, 
placing them there at the moment her boat, with 
its crew, the first lieutenant and his three captives, 
rounded to under her gangway. 

“Did you meet with opposition, Mr. Wil- 
liard ?”” demanded the commander of the sloop, 
ere his first lieutenant could move from his posi- 
tion in the stern sheets, upon the boat dropping 
under the gangway. 

“ Not much, sir; but I received an unpardon- 
able insult—an insult to the flag in my person,” 
he continued, mounting the side, “ which with 
your permission I shall wipe out at the gangway 
on the back of its perpetrator.” 

“ Whew, Williard, whose henroost have you 
been robbing One would think from the pe- 
culiar odor shed by your clothing, you had been 
meddling with the domestic arrangements of 
some barnyard fowl.” 

* Ay, that’s it,” exclaimed the enraged lieu- 
tenant, rendered furious by the cool, sarcastic 


tones of his commander. “I’ve got him, and 
will teach him to throw rotten éggs, blast 
him 

“Q, by all means, Mr. Williard. Which of 
those three jail-birds is the offénder?’ said the 
captain, glancing at the captives in the boat, 
which was now dropping under the quarter 
davits. 

“The youngest, sir, a rank rebel as ever 
breathed.” 

“ We'll tame him. And the others ?” 

“Are of the same kidney; all cook-a-hoop 
with their protections, when I did them the honor 
to claim them as Englishmen.” 

“ And then?” 

-“T wore the bits of parchment before their 
eyes, having taken a decided fancy to them, and 
here they are.” 

“ Right ; we'll make them Englishmen before 
we’ve done with them. Bat are these all ?” 

“ All that were worth having. I brought the 
best men I could find.” And touching his hat 
in reply to the bow with which his superior re- 
ceived this last assertion, the first lieutenant 
sought the wardroom to effect a change in his 
uniform, the odor of which was far from being 
agreeable. 

Our three heroes had by this time been safely 
landed on deck, where they were accosted by the 
captain, who professed to believe them English. 

“Well, my precious bantams, aint you 
ashamed to be caught in such rebellious company 
as those Yankees, and sailing under their flag, 
while our king spares no expense in fitting out 
such trim-built craft as this for your special ac- 
commodation?” The men made no reply, 
whereon he resumed: “Speak, you lubbers! 
Answer me, if you do not desire a taste of the 
cat.”’ 

Still no reply, whereat the gallant commander 
became thoroughly enraged, applying to them 
the most opprobrious epithets, until endurance 
became impossible, when the fearless Bob Mills 
rejoined : 

“I guess yeou’ll find us Yankee tu the 
backbone, mister, ef yeou’ll on’y keep on talkin’, 
an’ take off these darbies.” 
“ Eh, what’s that, you scoundrel ?”’ roared the 
captain, rendered furious by the implied threat. 
“Do ye like eggs, cap’n?”’ continued the 
fearless young madcap. “’Cause ef yeou du, 
yeou’d better make sail arter the old man; he’s 
got any number he’d let yeou hev cheap, bein’ 
they aint so fresh’s they might be.” 

A suppressed titter among the sloop’s crew 
welcomed the proposal, and served to enrage her 


commander still more, who sputtered out : 
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“ Seize that scoundrel up, quarter-master ! 
Give him eggs, curse him! Flog the flesh off 
his bones !” 

A quarter-master moved reluctantly to execute 
the order, and proceeded to remove Bob’s irons, 
in order to make a spread eagle of him, when 
the latter, on finding his hands free, quickly 
darted his right hand into the face of the for- 
* mer, causing him to execute a summerset, and 
then, gaining the commander’s side with a 
bound, ere the latter had time to ascertain his 
object, had gained possession of his sword, with 
which he bounded into the waist, and placing 
his back against the bulwark, brandishing his 
weapon, said : 

“Flog me, will ye? Come on! You can 
kill me where I stand ; but the English lash is yet 
unmade that will draw the first drop of the 
Yankee blood from Bob Mills’s veins !’’ And the 
heroic youth brought the point of his sword to a 
level with his breast, ready to defend himself 
against any attack. 

For a moment the captain was dumb-foundered, 
when recovering himself, he ordered some of 
those nearest him to disarm the young hero ; but 
the attempt proved a failure. One fell, cloven to 
the chin; a second reeled back, howling, exhib- 
‘iting a handless arm, and a third fell, pierced 
through, when their companions retreated, ap- 
palled by the prowess of the young hero, who 

seemed within himself a host. 

Even Captain Wilmont paused in admiration 
of the courage with which that fearless boy de- 
fended himself, defying his whole ship’s com- 
pany, and hesitating, reluctant to order the 
marines to shoot him down, entered into parley. 

The boy-hero refused all terms, until assured 
that both he and his messmates would be spared 
the indignity of the lash, when making their in- 
stant release from irons a term of the armistice, 
and beholding it complied with, he resigned his 
weapon, and with his messmates were led below, 
where the rough tars met them with a hearty 
welcome generally, a few remaining aloof from 
an attachment to their messmates who had fallen 

in the attempt to obey their commander. 

Although the latter had complied with young 
Mills’s demand at the moment, he had no inten- 
tion to permit such a young tiger to remain at 
large, and ere an hour had elapsed, had him once 
more in irons, and safely deposited on the sloop’s 
deck, from which he assured him he should 
come, only to hang at the sloop’s fore-yard arm. 

The sloop had been heading easterly of south, 
when lying close-hauled on the starboard-tack ; 
but soon after the confinement of young Mills a 


obliging the sloop to tack to make an offing. 
Once fairly rounded, Captain Wilmot levelled his 
telescope to the southeast, where a speck or two 
was visible in the horizon, when after a few 
minutes’ scrutiny he ordered sail to be shortened, 
adding to his first lieutenant : 

“If I mistake not there comes the van of a 
fishing fleet, and as we must have men, we can- 
not do better than relieve them of all they can 
spare. Those Yankees are the right mettle after 
all; a crew of the grit exhibited by that young 
scamp in irons would prove invincible.” 

“ Yes, sir; but I fear we should never succeed 
in rendering their courage available.” 

“We must run the risk, however. Let them 
once stand on an English deck, and ’twill go hard 
with them if I cannot make their courage sub- 
servient to British interests.” 

This remark reached the ears of Will Hard- 
ing, who with his messmate, Joe Burbank, had 
been suffered to remain at liberty, and who now 
turned away, murmuring : 

“ Perhaps you may; but I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you found that ere fishing fleet worse 
than a nest of hornets round your ears.” And 
descending to the berth deck, he sought his 
chum, Burbank, whom he found in confab with 
a group of seamen, who on his approach, hailed 
him as a countryman, and from whom he learned 
that one-third of the sloop’s crew, at least, were 
Americans. 

To them he made known Captain Wilmot’s 
avowed intention, which they heard with pleas- 
ure, as it bid fair to increase their number, when 
they hoped to be able to effect their escape in a 
body by taking possession of the sloop, and car- 
rying her into some minor port on the coast, as 
they had already bound themselves by a solemn 
oath to never fight for the advance of British 
interests. They moreover assured them of the 

ultimate safety of their heroic countryman, vow- 
ing that ere a single hair of his head was injured, 
their heart’s blood should be spilt in his defence. 
And that vow would have been kept, had cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary. His fierce 
onslaught a few hours previous had aroused their 
slumbering courage, and from that moment each 
Yankee heart in the vessel had nominated the 
youth as the leader of their little band, looking 
upon him as did their fathers on the “hero of 
his country,” asa leader sent by Heaven to open 
the path to them from worse than slavery. 

Caution was necessary, and they were cau- 
tious. Throughout the remainder of that day, 
‘three of the disaffected portion of the crew were 
seldom seen together; yet the spirit of revolt 


second time, the wind veered into southeast, 


was rapidly disseminating through the ship, em- 


bracing within its circle ere eight bells in the first 
watch, not only every American, but also quite a 
number of native-born Britons, who evinced as 
much eagerness as their transatlantic cousins to 
enjoy the sweets of immunity from British ty- 
ranny, as illustrated in the discipline maintained 
by Captain Wilmot. 

At eight bells the fleet, some eight or ten sail, 
running for a harbor, were almost within hail of 
the sloop, when the latter fired a gun to leeward 
as a signal for them to lie by till’ morning, which, 
however,: was totally disregarded by the ma- 
jority of the fleet; one or two only rounding to 
under the lee of the sloop in obedience to her 
signal, while the others, taking advantage of the 
darkness, and their proximity to land, shaded 
all lights, and crowding sail, effected their 
escape. 

Aware of this fact, and the fruitlessness of, as 
also the extreme peril attending a chase, Captain 
Wilmot resolved to make sure of those who re- 
mained under his lee, and with a view to do so, 
contrary to the resolution first formed, ordered 
the first and second cutters away, instructing the 
officers in charge to bring off every seaman they 
could find in the schooners, leaving only the mas- 
ter, mate and cook of each to work them into 
port. 
This order was obeyed to the letter. Ere an 
hour elapsed, the boats returned, bringing col- 
lectively, twenty-three able and ordinary sea- 
men, who had composed the fishing crews of the 
vessels in question, and who, on gaining the 
sloop’s deck, were instantly ordered below, where 
their sinking spirits were cheered by the cordial 
welcome extended by their countrymen, who lost 
no time in imparting their scheme, which was 
rapidly arriving at maturity, and the success of 
which this last addition to their number led them 
to view as certain. 

Throughout the night, the sloop lay under 
topsails, head reaching off shore; but making 
little progress through the water, Captain Wil- 
mot being desirous to make still further additions 
to his number ere he bore up for the West Indies, 
to which he was bound ; and as the thick haze of 
night gradually dispelled, he was roused by his 
second officer, who reported a large schooner, 
lying to on their weather-beam, evidently well 
manned, from whose crew he suggested the pos- 
sibility of obtaining still further reinforcements. 

Ere five minutes elapsed, Captain Wilmot had 
taken a stand on the sloop’s quarter-deck, and 
was viewing the schooner through his glass, 
when having subjected her to a somewhat pro- 
tracted scrutiny, he ordered the yards up sharp, 
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An half hour elapsed, during which the ves- 
sels gradually neared each other, two men, ex- 
clusive of the man at the wheel being all that 
were visible aboard the schooner. But at the 
close of that period, her crew began to muster, 
one after another showing themselves, until some 
eighteen or twenty were visible. 


“ That fellow is well manned, even for a fish- 


erman,” said Captain Wilmot, at length, ad- 
dressing his first officer. “ Show him our bunt- 
ing, and fire a gun to leeward. He will under- 
stand the signal, and drop down so that we can 
board him.” 

These orders were obeyed, when the schooner’s 
mainsail was run up double reefed, and she began 
to set away to the windward, as if doubtful of the 
sloop’s intentions, when the commander of the 
latter ordered a second gun to be fired, which 
failing in its desired effect, he ordered a round 
shot to be pitched into the retreating vessel, and 
all sail to be made in chase. 

The shot went through the schooner’s foresail, 
doing no further damage, however, when she fell 
fell off four points, which Wilmot perceiving, 
exclaimed : 

* Ah, he finds we are not joking. Avast those 
sails; hold fast all. . Have the first cutter piped 
away, Mr. Williard, and see that her crew are 
well armed. You will have odds to contend with 
in yonder vessel.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the first lieutenant 
issued the necessary orders, which were scarce 
executed, when Captain Wilmot hailed the 
schooner, now within speaking distance. 

“Schooner ahoy.” 

“ Ahoy.” 

What vessel is that ?” 

“ The Rescue.” 

“Where from, and where bound ?” 

“From Cape Ann, and bound to the rescue.” 

“ Bound to where?” muttered the English- 


man. “Did you catch that last word Mr. 
Williard ?” 

“Not clearly, sir; but I think he means 
Kistogouche, N.F., at least it sounded so to me.” 

“‘ Ah, that must be it,” rejoined the captain, 
when replacing the trumpet to his lips, he added, 
“ Drop astern and lay by to leeward ; I wish to 
send a boat aboard after some fish.” 
“Ay, ay,” responded the captain of the 
schooner, as the latter fell off a half point to a 
course, which if persevered in, would most cer- 
tainly lay her afoul of the sloop, which fact 
escaped the observation of the Englishman, who, 
satisfied that his game was ensnared, leaped 
down from the hammock nettings and repaired 


hauling up'to come within speaking distance. 


to his cabin. 
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Had he observed the eagerness depicted on the 
countenances of most of those on deck, he might 
have been led to suspect foul play somewhere ; 
but he passed on, unmindful of all save the ad- 
dition to his crew in perspective. The schooner 
had been readily recognised by several of those 
last pressed into the sloop, while the signal at her 
masthead was as readily recognized by Burbank 
and Harding, as the private signal of their late 
commander, from which fact they rightly inferred 
that he was near at hand. 

This fact was rapidly communicated to their 
countrymen, and among the rest to their con- 
fined messmate, whose release was speedily 
effected by a small party, who bound the marine 
guard, hand and foot, leaving him confined in 
the prisoner’s stead, while they removed the latter 
to the main deck. 

This task had been in course of execution dur- 
ing the dialogue above given, and was completed 
ere Captain Wilmot sought his cabin, which he 
had scarce reached, when he heard the first lieu- 
tenant warning the schooner off to avoid collis- 
ion. The warning hail was repeated, succeeded 
by a volley of tremendous oaths, which induced 
Captain Wilmot to hasten on deck, which he 
reached just in time to see the schooner run foul 
of his mizzen-rigging, and at the instant he heard 
the cry from an hundred throats : 

“ Our messmates ! to the rescue !”” 

“Ha, what does this mean?” he demanded, 
hurrying aft; but pausing amazed at the num- 
bers which came tumbling over the quarter rail, 
from the schooner, he turned to issue orders for 
defence, when he was tripped up by an athletic 
seaman—one of his own ctew~and securely 
bound. 

But little noise or confusion prevailed, while 
but little resistance was offered, so that ere five 
minutes elepsed, all was over, the daring fisher- 
men in possession of the sloop, and the fearless 
young hero in the embrace of his father. 


A fow minutes sufficed to spike the sloop’s 
guns, and bind her crew—i. e., all who made the 
slightest show of resistance—when Captain Mills 
and his gallant comrades repaired ‘on board their 
own vessel, accompanied by over one hundred of 
the sloop’s crew, who, to prevent or delay pur+ 
suit, cut up her remaining gear, to an extent 
which rendered new gear necessary ere sail could 
be made. 

This done, the vessels were disengaged, all 
sail made on the schooner, whose crew bade adieu 
to the vessel of war with three groans of deris- 
ion, and a loud, exultant cheer, over their blood- 
victory. 

Six hours later, the Petrel came to in Glou- 


cester harbor, where her crew, with their new 
companions, were received with a warm welcome, 
and every demonstration of joy by the citizens, 
many of whom they had given up for lost, and 
whom they were overjoyed to meet once more. 

In conelusion, Captain Mills and his com- 
panions learned what they would have been 
overjoyed to have known eight hours earlier, 
that war had been declared against England, the 
news having arrived during their brief absence, 
thereby clearing them of the charge of piracy on 
the high seas, to which, otherwise, they would 
have been liable. 

Such is the substance of a yarn the writer once 
heard related by an old salt, who professed to 
have taken part in the rescue above described, 
for the truth of which he cannot vouch, however, 
yet is more than half inclined to admit, although 
no mention of the citcumstances herein related,. 
is made in the history of the last war, or the 
events which led thereto. 

PIKH’S PEAK. 


A Munchausen of a letter-writer says, “Another 
plan is to bore a hole in the side of the mountain, 
and fill it with coal and bitumen, a rousing fire is 
then built, and the proprietors sit around and 
‘blow it.’ Shortly the gold begins to soften and 
melt, when quickly a stream of molten gold, as 
thick as your leg, runs out through the fire, and 
is caught in the moulds of sand made for the 
purpose, from whence the gold comes in sheets 
eight or ten feet square, of the thickness of first 
class boiler iron. Gold is too plenty here, in 
fact. A paper of tobacco will buy two tons of 
it. Iam turning my attention to something dif- 
ferent. I have found in the Gulch, from which 
I date this letter, lumps of gold nearly as large 
as a handsled, fairly encrusted with diamonds. 
I have dropped the gold business since, and have 
been steadily laboring in the diamond depart- 
ment. You will not believe me, perhaps, but it 
is a solemn fact that I have alrea collected a 
bin full of splendid diamonds, nearly as large as 
your fist—more or less. Among them are over 
one hundred larger than a piece of head cheese.” 


TAKING DOWN AN EXQUISITE, 


There are some half-caste children living in 
Sydney ; and these, semi-barbarous as they are, 


appear to have caught the smartness of their 
white compeers. ‘There was one who used to 
sell oranges on the Circular Quay; and it was 
highly amusing to mark the easy way in which 
he would rid himself of a trotiblesome customer, 
One day, a slim exqttisite, with an elegantly 
dressed young lady hanging on his arm, was 
tormenting the little black as he chaffered for some 
fruit. The bey kept his temper for a time, but 
at length broke into a passion. “You, fellow, 
gentleman! You, gentleman, want three = 
for twopence? Why,” and he tossed up his 
burnt sienna chin, “my mudder eat many better 
fellow than you for breakfast !"—Fowler’s Life 
in Australia, 
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THE BROKEN HBART. 


BY LEOLA W. KENDALL. 


'Twas midnight, and the silvery moon 
Smiled lovingly on earth ; 

The nightingale her sweetest tune 
Was warbling full of mirth. 

Fair Myrza Came with weeping eye 
To a stream, and kneeling low, 


She whispered to the listening sky 
Her tale of love and woe. 


In girlhood’s sweet and happy day, 
When friends around her clung, 

And every heart was light and gay, 
As mirthful songs she sung, 

Love’s messenger in beauty came, 
With rosebuds on his way, 

And whispering softly Myrza’s name, 
He stole her heart away. 


To Italia’s fair and sunny skies, 
Where Beauty’s throne is set, 
The artist bore his gentle prize— 
His timid mignonette.” 
But, 0, how changed !—the marble brow 
Bespeaks a world of care ; 
No rosy hue is lingering now 
On the cheek so pale and fair. 


A broken heart, a faithless love, 
A seared and blighted life, 
A beauteous star as those above— 
A young deserted wife! 
No kindred friends nor loved ones there, 
Far from her childhood’s home ; 
No shelter from the chill night air, 
Save heaven’s azure dome. 


She gazes in the placid stream— 
Ite star-gemmed surface clear, 

And fancies with the moon’s pale beam 
Her god's reflected there! 

A frantic plunge, with white arms thrown 
Towards the native shore, 

And upward glance a stifled moan, 
And life’s short dream is o'er! 


The moon shone on with tranquil ray, 
And kissed each tiny wave ; 

While night-birds sung a tender lay 
O’er Myrza’s lonely grave. 

All earth is still—the beauteous scene 
Sweet holy dreams impart ; 

But underneath that sparkling sheen 
There rests a broken heart! 


They who are the most afraid of a cold or the 
cholera are the most likely to catch them: so it 
is with many other evils, mental as well as bodily. 
Like the nettle, they sting only the timid; grasp 
them firmly, and they are innocuous. Fly from 
them, and they pursue you; face them, and they 
are gone. 
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NELLY’S NOSE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Netty and I stood by the brook—the brook 
that ran like a little zigzag stripe of silver through 
a shrubby meadow, flushing red and gold in the 
early autumn. The glow of sunset drifted like 
a crimson mist over Nelly’s white robe, and as 
she turned her head towards me, I saw that the 
ivory of her slender throat was stained with the 
same pink light. Her straw hat swung by its 
broad, green ribbons from her arm, and the 
heavy braids of her soft brown hair, falling over 
the little comb of wrought silver that was almost 
too slight to confine them, dropped their rippling 
lengths upon her shoulders. 

Ah, my lover’s heart, beating high with love 
and tenderness, called Nelly beautiful, though I 
knew all the while that no eyes but partial ones 
would have seen her so. Her features had no 
chiselled regularity—her complexion, though 
fair, was pale—her. white forehead was quite too 
full and high for feminine beauty. Her mouth 
was no rosebud—its soft crimson curve was not 
dainty enough for that. But her eyes had some- 
thing in their depths that reminded me of the 
flowing of the clear, bright waters at our feet; 
a sunny sparkle and a shadowy darkness, that 
sometimes, when they poured their full radiance 
upon me from under the fringed shelter of their 
lifted lids, quite dazzled me into the belief that 
they were nothing more nor less than stars pris- 
oned in little rings of azure. The hair drooping 
back in heavy curves from the whiteness of her 
full forehead, had a tint like the underside of a 
robin’s wing. The slightest possible flush of 
color lay always on the rounded oval of her 
cheeks—a color at once so faint and so fresh, you 
could think of nothing but apple-blossoms while 
watching it come and go on her face. Her 

slender figure had a mellow grace in every out- 
line—her—but what is the use of going further ? 
I might carry my description forward forever, 
dear reader, and you would never see her as I 
saw her then by the brookside—standing so near 
me that the hem of her fluttering garments swept 
my foot--the reflected light of the blood-red 
sunset pouring over her like a rosy baptism. 
We had been talking about—about—I hardly 
like to tell you what, the subject was so very 
singular and unromantic for a pair of lovers to’ 
be discussing—about noses. Something suggested 
the topic, and we were soon deep in a merry con- 
troversy upon the respective merits of the dif- , 


ferent styles of olfactory organs distributed 
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among the human family. Long noses, short 
noses—straight noses and crooked noses—flat 
noses and humped noses—thin noses and thick 
noses—noses big and noses little—hooked noses 
and pug noses—all came under our laughing 
criticism. 

Now Nelly’s nose, be it known, had just the 
daintiest idea in the world of aspiring skyward 
—scarcely enough to be perceptible—but just 
sufficiently to give an arch, piquant expression 
to her face. I told her of it jocosely. Good- 
ness gracious, the tempest that I raised ! 

(Moral: Never joke a woman about her looks. 
The dickens may be to pay if you do.) 

You will notice that I have departed from the 
stereotyped method of story-writers, and thrown 
my moral in at the commencement. I am not 
accustomed to giving any such instructive turn 
to my articles, and was afraid I should forget it. 

Well, Nelly resented it. Although I had not 
thought to offend, the flushed face, the pouting 
lips—the indignant sparkle of the dilating eyes, 
showed me that Nelly was not only wonder- 
struck, but provoked by my impudence. 

She vowed that her nose didn’t turn up a par- 
ticle—that nobody had ever insinuated such a 
thing before—that her nose was not any worse 
looking than some other folks’ noses she had seen 
in her life (I knew by the way in which she 
glanced at mine—a Roman on the largest scale 
—that that shaft was aimed at me). She said her 
nose was decidedly Grecian, as any one with half 
an eye might see—that Ned Hinton had said so 
(Ned Hinton was a sortof rival of mine—TI hated 
him, and she knew it); that if I couldn’t get 
anything better to do than to find fault with other 
people’s looks, she should-advise me to go where 
folks relished such meddling impertinence better 
than she did. 

How long her pretty red mouth could have 
discharged such an unslackened torrent of indig- 
nant words, I don’t know, for I interposed 
gently. 

“ But, Nelly, my dear—” 

“You needn’t call me your dear! I wont be 
‘deared’ by any such great, cross, disngreeable, 
saucy man! My nose turn up, indeed! I° tell 
you it’s straight as an arrow.” 

“Why, Nelly, I know it’s only just the slight 
est bit in the world—the merest trifle—but then 
there is no use denying that it does turn—” 

A great, wide-open flash of Nelly’s blue eyes 
checked the sentence. She turned her back to 
me in a huff, shrugging her shoulders angrily, 
and tearing, with a little defiant motion, the scar- 

let leaves from a bush that grew beside her— 
tossing them upon the brook, and watching them 
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as they floated away, like bubbles of fire, upon 
its bosom. 

I waited a few moments, and then laid my 
hand coaxingly upon her arm. She shook it off 
spitefully. 

“ Nelly !” 

She did not answer me—only flung a handful 
of the flame-colored leaves upon the water, and 
set her dainty lips together as she did it. 

“ Nelly 

Another little clond of fiery foliage fluttered 
gently down to the brook. Nelly maintained a 
frigid silence. 

“Nelly Heath, you are a little vixen!” 

She wheeled about with a suddenness that 
startled me. 

“ And you Chester Milt, are a great, unman- 
nerly stupid! My nose is no more of a pug than 
yours, and you know it.”’ 

“I didn’t say it was, Nelly.” 

“ You did.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“ You did.” 

“T didn’t.” 

Words ran high. It was a regular out-and- 
out lovers’ quarrel. Nelly looked as though she 
had a good will to bite me, and I—ungallant fel- 
low—if I could have acted my pleasure, would 
have shaken the little tantalizing witch half out 
of her senses. me 

A blank silence of many minutes followed. 
Nelly twisted her hat ribbons off and on her 
slender fingers, while I, confused and irritated, 
fumbled away nervously at my vest pockets. 
As luck would have it, my fingers came in con- 
tact with a little folded paper, and a sudden flash 
of recollection, forgiveness and delight, thrilled 
over me at the touch. In it was a ring—a ring 
I had bought for Nelly that very day. I had 
forgotten to give it to her before; but now I 
would make a peace-offering of it, I thought. I 
drew it quickly from its resting-place, and un- 
wrapped it carefully. Nelly caught sight atit as 
the light glimmered and sparkled on it. Her 
head was averted instantly. 

“Come, Nelly,” I said, reaching out my hand, 
“where’s the use of quarrelling? Let's be 
friends.” 

The averted face was turned toward me a 
trifle—that was alls 

“ See, I have something for you, Nelly. Will 
you accept it ?” 

The head moved another trifle. I saw her 
steal a sidelong look from under her lashes at 
the ring, and a ghost of a smile rippled across 
the redness of her exquisite lips, as I crowded © 
the fairy circlet on the end of my little finger, 
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and extended it towards her. Then she gave 
her head a haughty toss, as much as to say she 
would not be conquered so easily<drew down 
her features into an expression of the most pro- 
found indifference, and yawning with a pretty 
affectation of weariness, looked innocently up the 
brown, winding path that led to her home. 

I knew the battle was half won, and witha 
quick, daring motion, caught one of her hands, 
and prisoned it firmly in my clasp. There Was 
a short struggle—a little burst of laughter that 
would come, in spite of her efforts to restrain it, 
and then I released her. The ring was glitter- 
ing on one of her taper fingers like a thread of 
sunshine. She did not thank me, but stoed to- 
quettishly silent, her head tipped arehly on one 
side, her white lids drooping, till their lashes 
darkened her cheeks. A bashful color drifted 
into her face—a smile, half pleased half pettish, 
provoked her mouth, and she drew the slender 
golden circlet backward and forward upon her 
finger with a childish air of uncertainty, coyness, 
and embarrassment. 

All at once she looked up into my face, open- 
ing her blue eyes to a dazsling width, and arch- 
ing her brows with a coaxing, aggrieved manner 
peculiarly her own, Then she stole a little soft 
hand forward, and dropped it, with a shy, flut- 
tering motion, like the fall of a white dove’s 


» wing, upon my arm. 


“My nose doesn’t turn up, does it, Chellie? 
Say no, there’s a dear, good boy.” 

Chellie was a pet name she had given me, be- 
cause, as she said, Chester was so hard to speak, 
and Chet was a disagreeable nickname. 

“Really, Nelly, I can’t fib for you. Your 
nose is just the sweetest, prettiest, dearest little 
nose in all Christendom—I think so truly—but 
for all that, 1 must say it has a slight, a very 
slightbut the deuce, Nelly! Why need you 
get so angry about it t” 

She had snatched her hand from my arm while 
I was speaking, and a quick rush of angry blood 
sttffused her face as I finished. 

“ Here, take back your old ring, you hateful, 
cross creature! I wont wear it!” And she 
drew it off with a gesture of superb disdain, and 
reached it toward me. “Take it, I say,” she 
added, with a stamp of her slippered foot, seeing 
that I made no movement to &ccept it, “or else, 

She held it threateningly over the brook. 

“ Very well, miss. It is yours to do what 
you like with.” I folded my arms haughtily, for 
I had my share of pride as well as she, and she 
had roused it. “There is no great loss, I have 
heard, without some small gain. I shall at least 


learn in What éstimation my gifts are held. That 
will be some advantage.” 

A scornful movement of Nelly’s arm was my 
answer, The ring fell into the dimpled waters, 
There was 2 bubbling sound as it wound slowly 
downward through the silver tide; and we both 
watched it with a sort of sympathetic fascination 
till it settled, a tiny golden speck, on the pebbly 
bottom of the brook. The watets were shallow, 
and a single dipping of my arm might have 
saved it.. But I would have scorned to att_so 
boyishly. I was thoroughly angry, and drawing 
myself up proudly, I stalked away with the 
majesty of an {nsulted emperor, Not before I 
had sven the rapid cloud of regret that swept 
over Nelly’s face, however. I carried that with 
me for a triumph and a consolation. 

Strange as itmay seem, I had not walked half 
a dozen rods, before my wrath was entirely dis 
sipated. I loved Nelly Heath to distraction, and 
Nelly Heath loved me. Why should I take such 
child’s play to heartt Were we not engaged 
lovers, and was not that the first difference we 
had ever known? Should I let a moment’s 
anger conquer years of lovet If I couldn’t bear 
with her coquetries and peevishness ence, was I 
fitted for the dearer relation I soon hoped to hold 
towards her? I was ashamed of myself, and 
turned to retrace my steps, vowing, as I did so, 
with a returning rush of lover-like tenderness, to 
reconcile her in spite of herself. 

But I thought I would give her a surprise. I 
would see what she was doing<=notice how my 
sudden and angry departure had affected her. 
So I stole back noiselessly by a roundabout path, 
dropped down quietly behind the very bush from 
which she had torn the leaves so petulantly a few 
moments before, and pushing aside the branches 
glanced through. 

Jubilate! Icould have kissed her with delight. 
She knelt on the bank, one round arm bared and 
dipped even to the curve of her polished shoulder, 
in the brook, over which she was leaning eagerly. 
She was trying to reach the ring, I knew; but 
the waxen arm, outlining {ts ripe, firm whiteness 
in the water, was all too short for the task. 

“What a ridiculous little goosey I am,” I 
heard her whisper to herself, “to get so excited 
about nothing. What will he think of me? But, 
any way, he ouglitn’t to have said so about my 
nose.” Flere she threw herself back with a pant 
of exhaustion. “I’m sure it don't turn up a bit 
(she potted, and with a disturbed smile, drew 
her hand doubtfully over the questionable organ, 
flattening the end of it with a comical gesture 
down upon her lip) ; if I thought it did~I’d= 
V’d—but it den’t!” 
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And with this consoling exclamation she re- 
turned to her task. In her eagerness, she forgot 
to steady herself. ‘The yielding turf gave way 
beneath her weight, and with a faint cry, and a 
yain attempt to save herself, she fell forward into 
the water. Before I had time to rise from my 
crouching posture, she had struggled to her 
knees, and sat there in the brook, looking about 
her with a glance that was made up of fright, 
chagrin and mirth. She shook out her saturated 
hair, and a shower of pearls rained down about 


her dripping shoulders. Then the air trembled | 


with a peal of the mrerriest, most delicious 
laughter that ever issued from human lips. 

I sprang up and confronted her. Her face 
reddened instantly, and she made an ineffectual 
attempt to rise ; but her long skirts (hoops were 
not yet come in fashion) were tangled in a cling- 
ing unmanageable mass beneath her,and held her. 

At first she looked as if she hardly knew 
whether to laugh or cry; then the ludicronsness 
of her situation recurred to her again, and 
another musical trill of merriment rang through 
the meadow. ‘“ Help me out, Chellie.” 

I folded my arms with a grim smile of satis- 
faction, and replied : 

“No, miss, you are on your knees to me now, 
and I mean to keep you there a while. Our po- 
sitions are reversed from what they were a few 
months ago. You must promise better fashions 
for the future, before I help you.” 

“But, Chellie, my dear—” 

“You needn’t call me your dear. I wont be 
‘deared’ by such a little shrew.” 

“ Do—do—help me—I shall drown, Chellie !’” 

“ On one condition.” 

“ What is 

“You shall say yes to the next three questions 
Task you.” 

She hesitated. “I wont make any such prom- 
ise. If you wasn’ta monster you wouldn’t stand 
there so coolly. I tell you I'll drown, if you 
aren’t good.” 

“ Do, dear. I should like to see you do it in 
two feet of water.” 

“Chellie, dear Chellie (she said it with a little 
grimace), I promise.” 

“Well, then, don’t you think your nose is a 
pug—a horrid pug ?” 

“ No—I’ll stay here forever before I’ll say yes.” 

“ All right, madam.” And I turned to leave. 

“Chellie, come back. I don’t know but itis a 
pug, now, but it wont be if ever I get on dry 
land again.” 

“No, that wont do. Does your nose turn up ?” 

“ Yes, it is turning up at you this minute, you 
obstinate old tyrant.” 
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“ Very well answered, Miss Nelly. Now for 
the second question. Do you love me best.of 
anybody in the whole world ?” 

“ Y-e—n-noy-e-es! pay you for this 
when I get able.” 

“ All right. And now for the third and last. 
Will you marry me in six weeks from tq day ?” 

Nelly’s brown head drooped till her crimson 
cheeks almost burned upon the water. Then 
she looked up reproachfully. 

“ For shame, Chellie !’ 

But I was merciless. I had been tortared and 
tantalized and coquetted with long enough. I 
would have my answer. 

“I suppose you don’t like to give me a plump 
‘yes’ for that. Vl be kind; if you think ‘yes,’ 
but can’t say it, just put out your arms to me, 
Nelly, dear.” 

There was a struggle—I saw it daguerreotyped 
in her face. Then, as if from a sudden, irresist- 
ible impulse, she made a loop of her white arms, 
and reached them up toward my neck. I stooped 
—put my head under her snowy yoke, threw one 
arm around her shoulders—and drew her up, 
half laughing, half sobbing, mto my arms. 

“Now get the ring for me, Chellie,” she said, 
struggling from my embrace. 

“ But the water is so roiled, EF can’t see.” 

“ Just try—that’s a darling.” 

I was willing to do most anything to oblige her 
just then. So I knelt down where she had knelt 
before me, and bent forward, looking long and 
searchingly into the disturbed water. I could 
see nothing through. the muddy waves. So I 
told her. Just then I felt her two hands on my 
shoulders—a little, quick push, a merry laugh, a 
triumphant clapping of Nelly’s rosy palms—and, 
reader (gracious knows, I hate to own it), I was 
floundering in the brook. 

“T told you I'd have my revenge—I told you 
—you monster! Now how do you feel? My 
nose doesn’t turn up—I don’t love you best of/ 
anybody in the world, and I wont marry you till 
—1 get ready!” And gathering up her dripping 
skirts she bounded away. 


A very demure little woman has just sidled up. 
to my desk, and read the above. It is Mrs. 
Chester Milt. Now she has me by the ears—O, 
mercy—how she pulls! She says I must tell, 
you, Mr. Ballou, and you, dear readers, that her’ 
nose isn’t a pug—that it’s purely Grecian in 
style. Well, so be it—her nose doesn’t turn up: 
an atom. 

P. S. She has gone (in confidence to the 
reader). Her nose is a pug. I swear it, by 
yonder cradle. Adieu. 
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THE APPLE-TREE IN THE LAND. 


BY MRS. S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


It stood close by where, on leathern hinge, 
The gate swung back from the grassy lane; 

Where the cows come home when the dusky eve 
Its mantle threw over hill and plain. 

Tts branches, knotty and gnarled by time, 
Waved to and fro in the idle breeze, 

When the spring days wore a blushing crown 
Of blossoms bright for the apple trets. 


Its shadow fell o’er the crystal stream, 
That all the long bright summer days, 

Like a silver thread mid the waving grass, 
Reflected back the golden rays 

Of the noonday sun, that madly strove 
To drink the fount of the brooklet dry; 

But the light clouds showered tear-drops down, 
Till the glad brook laughed as it glided by. 


Never were apples half so sweet— 
Golden russet striped with red: 
As those that fell on the yielding turf, 
As we shook the branches overhead. 
A trysting-place for youthful friends 
Was the apple-tree, in days of yore ; . 
And oft we ’ve sat beneath its shade, 
And talked bright dreams of the future o‘er. 


And when the warm October sun 
Shone on the maple’s scarlet robe, 
We gathered apples th and fair, 
And round as our own mystic globe. 
The stately hemlock crowns the hill, . 
And dark pines rise above the plain ; 
But one we prize far more than they— 
The apple-tree in the pasture lane. 


Long years have passed, and cows no more 
Come home at night through the grassy lane; 
Where the gate swung back on leathern hinge, 
I stand and gaze on the far-off plain. 
‘No more we list to the music low 
+f the crystal stream, as it ripples on; 
And the apple-tree, in the pasture lane, 
Is but a dream of the days bygone. 


PETE. 
BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


Some years ago, I travelled on horseback 
through a portion of the interior of Virginia. It 
was nearmidsummer. One evening, while I was 
yet some miles from my place of destination for 
the night, I was overtaken by a thunder storm, 
which rose suddenly in the southwest. Looking 
about for a shelter of some sort, and perceiving 
a building upon a rising ground, ahead, I spurred 
on towards it as fast as possible. ' 

The place afforded a shelter, and barely so. It 
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was a small, dilapidated outhouse of some de- 
scription, and had apparently belonged to an 
humble dwelling, the chimney of which was still 
standing, a little way off. It had the appearance 
of having been destroyed by fire. A few rods 
further away, stood an edifice of very picturesque 
character. It was one of those quaint, old-fash- 
ioned churches, a very few of which are still left 
standing in Virginia, of which not only the 
model, but the bricks themselves, were brought 
from England. 

Having been built in an exceedingly substan- 
tial manner, the walls of the church were almost 
entirely perfect ; but all the wood work had gone 
to decay, and the owls and the bats had long been 
the sole tenants of the place. A luxuriant growth 
of creepers now mantled the walls, and hung in 
verdant fringes about the doors, and curtained 
the moss-grown windows with graceful festoons 
of living green. Close by the church was an old 
graveyard, which looked as if it might have been 
coeval with the earliest days of the colony, 
There was a stone wall around it, but it was 
much dilapidated, and quite in keeping with the 
ruined church and its “ivy-mantled tower.” 

Though common enough in Europe, such 
scenes are rare in this country, and I was much 
struck with the novelty as well as the beauty of 
this one. And it was beautiful—exceedingly— 
and in fine weather would have been doubly so. 
Magnificent trees, which might have been giants 
of verdure even in the days of Pocahontas, were 
scattered profusely over the face of the knoll, 
which was skirted on all sides by a dense forest, 
except where a grassy, lawn-like slope appeared, 
bounded by a swift running brook, which I could 
hear murmuring with unusual distinctness, in the 
almost supernatural stillness which precedes a 
thunder-gust. 

But the fury of the storm soon began to mar 
the quiet beauty of the landscape, or rather to 
change it to a scene of grandeur and sublimity, 
The thunder rolled nearer, and longer, and 
louder; the trees began to toss their great arms 
wildly in the swift-coming blast ; rain fell in tor 
rents from clouds black as midnight; and the 
little brook became so swollen and so noisy, that 
it was distinctly heard above the uproar of the 
elements. 

Just as the first.drops of rain were beginning to 
fall, a gentleman rode up to the outhouse, coming 
from a direction opposite to that by which I had 
arrived. He at once followed my example, by 
entering and leading his horse in after him. The 
bridles were slipped off, and the animals were 
allowed to crop the grass, which grew luxuriantly 
in one corner, where the shanty had been ui 
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roofed, while we sat upon the ground, or saun- 
tered about, and gazed out upon the storm. 

The tempest raged furiously, and the rain fell 
like a vast water-spout, for half an hour or more, 
and then began to slacken, but still fell too fast 
to make riding in it endurable. Night ‘elosed in 
while the fury of the storm was yet hardly 
abated, but there was a moon, which though 
invisible, prevented the darkness from becoming 
oppressive. 

It was a wild and weird-like scene, with the 
lone, ruined church and its white gravestones, 
lit up occasionally by the glare of the lightning, 
and the fierce storm-wind tossing the tree-tops, 
and sighing, moaning, shrieking and howling, 
as if tortured spirits from the graves below were 
careering on the wings of the blast. As the 
darkness increased, my companion and myself 
drew closer together, and ceasing to bestow 
our chief attention upon things without, began 
to beguile the dreary hours with cheerful 
conversation. 

The name of my fellow-sufferer was John 
Wardour. He was an old-fashioned Virginia 
planter, and a good specimen of the breed. He 
was still, he told me, the occupant of the lands 
which his ancestors had settled, more than two 
hundred years ago, and which had remained in 
the family ever since. He was a frank, cheerful, 
good-humored, social and agreeable companion, 
not book-learned, but intelligent nevertheless. 

Just as it became quite dark, we were joined 
by a third person, a nephew of Mr. Wardour’s, 
introduced to me as Richard ‘Clabrell. He was 
thoroughly drenched in rain, but the night was 
warm, and it did not seem to give him the least 
concern. He came to the old building with the 
expectation of finding his uncle there. 

“ Hark, Richard,” cried Mr, Wardour, “ don’t 
you hear old Aunt Patience screaming ‘ Fire, 
fire, fire, fire!’ as she runs down towards the 
branch? Don’t you hear her ?” 

We all listened. 

“Tt seems to me,” said I, “rather more like 
some one calling a dog.” 

“I dare say you are right; but it sounded to 
me very much like Aunt Patience.” 

“ And who is Aunt Patience ?”’ asked I, “if I 
may be so inquisitive.” 

“She is a certain perturbed spirit, who wan- 
ders over these hills, on stormy nights, wrapped 
in ‘flames, and rousing the echoes with her 
cries,”’ 


“T should think a rain like this would soon 
put her out, though she flamed ever so fiercely.” 
“The rains of thirty-five years have fallen 
upon her without effect. Her story is a negro 
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legend, or neighborhood tradition, and her ghost 
is firmly believed in by all the colored folks.” 

* Pray let me hear it.” 

“Tt is a very simple affair, amounting only to 
this: A savage old negro, a native African, 
called Uncle Bruff, once occupied the house of 
which the chimney you saw before dark is the 
only relic. He had received the house, which 
was quite a comfortable one, and his freedom, as 
a legacy from his old master. He was industri- 
ous, had a good deal of ingenuity, and was not a 
bad sort of a negro, upon the whole, when he was 
sober. When drank, he was a fiend incarnate. 

* Aunt Patience was Uncle Bruff’s wife. She 
was quite a famous character in her way, being a 
noted negro doctress, sorceress, etc., and often 
consulted by the whites also. When in his sober 
senses, Uncle Bruff was kind enough to her, and 
a little afraid of her, in fact; but in his fits of 
intoxication, he used to beat her most unmerci+ 
fully. These outbreaks, though rather more fre+ 
quent than ‘ angel’s visits,’ did not occur oftener 
than once in six or eight weeks; but they rarely 
terminated without a battle, in which Aunt Pa- 
tience, being the weaker vessel, was generally 
vanquished, and sometimes greatly abused. 

“ One windy night, about this season of the 
year, Uncle Bruff’s house was seen to be on fire. 
There was at that time a negro cubin just beyond 
the branch. The people in it saw the flames, 
and ran in that direction. Just as they were ap- 
proaching the stream, they saw a human figure, 
running towards them, all enveloped in flames, 
and screaming, ‘ Fire, fire, fire, fire!’ as if in the 
last extremity of mortal agony, while another 
dusky figure was seen at the top of the hill, cry- 


‘ing, ‘Here, Bull! here, Bull! here, here, here !’ 


“ The first figure was Aunt Patience, with her 
clothes all on fire, and her flesh half-consumed 
from her bones. She passed them like the wind, 
and when she reached the branch, which was full 
of water, plunged into it. The flames were of 
course extinguished, but she reached the water 
too late to save her life. Before she breathed her 
last, she told how Bruff had tied her to the bed- 
post,gnd then set fire to the house. She re- 
mained in confinement till the fire itself burned 
the cords and liberated her. She escaped from 
the house just before the roof fell in, and used the 
last remnant of her strength in a desperate effort 
to reach the water. 

“ Uncle Bruff was arrested, while sleeping off 
his debauch, tried, convicted and hung upon that 
great white-oak tree which grew before his door, 
and under the branches of which the deed of 
violence had been perpetrated. Ever since that 
time, particularly on stormy nights, the negroes 
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can hear, above the roaring of the tempests, the 
shrill cry of ‘fire!’ while the ghost of Aunt 
Patience flies down the hill, and a dusky figure 
stands at the top, shouting—” 

“ Here, Bull! here, Bull! here, here, here !” 

It was not the narrator who pronounced these 
words, but a real, bona fide, “dusky figure,” 
which we could dimly discern, near the summit of 
the hill, looking ghostly enough, in the cloud- 
covered moonlight, and uttering the very cry at- 
tributed to the phantom murderer. As thé 
figure drew nearer, it disclosed the form and face 
of an elderly negro, who might have passed for 
a fac simile of Uncle Bruff. 

“ illo!” cried the story teller, hailing the 

t. 

Thus adjured, the phantom came to a halt, 
apparently uncertain what to do. 

“Peter, Peter! Ho, Peter!’ shouted Mr. 
Wardour, again, at the top of his voice. 

Do you know, gentle reader, that one of the 
surest tests by which to distinguish a southern 
man from any other sort of a man, is his mode 
of calling aloud to any one? Instead of suc- 
cessive repetitions of the name, each one termin- 
ating with the rising inflection, such as northern 
men would make use of, he calls out the name 
once or twice with the rising inflection, and then 
almost invariably utters a long “ho !’’ followed 
by another repetition of the name, to which, as 
well as.to the “ho” itself, he gives the falling 
inflection, as in the above instance. 

But (to return from the digression) a ghost 
must be spoken to, you know, as an indispensable 
preliminary to ulterior proceedings. This time 
the appeal seemed to be successful, for the dusky 
figure began slowly, and it would appear cau- 
tiously, too, to approach the shanty. 

“ Bless my soul and body, Mas’ John, how 
giad I is to see you,” cried the dusky figure, in a 
most unghostlike voice, and bringing into wiew a 
most unghostlike person. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter with you, 
Uncle Peter ?” 

“O, Mas’ John, dis ole niggah mos’ gone; 
mos’ done skeert to def!” 

* What do you mean, old fellow?” 

“Lor, bless me, marster, didn’t you hear ole 
Aunt Patience, jis now, a yellin’ like a painter?” 

“No, I didn’t. But I'll tell you what I did 
hear—I heard Uncle Bruff calling his dog Bull, 
just.as plain as preaching.” 

“Shoh, now, Mas’ John, you knows bery well 
dat was me a-callin’ my Bull; and I do reckon 
it did soun’ like Uncle Broff, too.” 

“And so you think it really wasn’t old 
Bruff ?” 


“ Shoh, Mas’ John, you’s makin’ fun o’ me, 
But I did hear Aunt Patience, nebberwidstand- 
ing ; I did indeed, sir.” 

I may as well say to the reader now, what I 
learned afterwards, that the darling foible, the 
ruling passion, I may say, of old Uncle Peter, 
was the use of big words, real sesquipedalia verba, 
most of which he had picked up from an eccen- 


tric old physician with whom he had lived sey-_ 


eral years. Mr. Wardour was his master, but 
the old man, being a favorite, and also the hus- 
band of Mrs. W.’s nurse, had been permitted for 
a long time, to live where he pleased, and to 
keep all his earnings for himself. 

“Well, Peter,” said Mr. Wardour, “one 


‘thing is very certain; if any other darkey had 


been passing the hill, he would have sworn to the 
last hour of his life, that he had Been the ghost 
of old Uncle Bruff, and heard him call his 
dog.” 

“ Lor’ ha’ mercy on us, marster; I never done 
"flected on that once-t. An’ I has been a-callin’ 
Bull for de longes’, too. And here comes de 
ole dog hisself dis bery minute. He done got 
strayed away somewhars, and I is so mortal 
feared dat de ole feller is gitten a hankeran arter 
de henial iniquerty of killin’ sheep, dat I is been 
a-callin’ of him, and a-perusin’ de whole vicinity 
for him, for ebber so long; tell at las’. I done 
hear Aunt Patience a screamin’, as if she was 
tree or four ghosteses all biled down into one; 
and den I done got skeert, and started off a run- 
nin’ wid de veloxity of a race horse, tell I done 
heard you a callin’ me—and mighty glad I was, 
too, to find it was you.” 

* Well, Uncle Peter, it is hard work to teach an 


‘old dog new tricks ; but I should think that you 


might have been cured of seeing and hearing 
ghosts by this time, as well as your master. You 
have not forgotten the old Elderbank house, 
have you ?” 

“ Ah, Mas’ John, you nebber did git de right 
disincumberation of dat affa’r, no how. De fac 
is, you can’t trus’ to de testament of your own 
seven senses, when dar is ghos’es about.” 

“ That’s very true, Peter ; for I trusted to the 
testimony of your senses in that case ; they de- 
ceived me in the most ridiculous manner.” 

“ And didn’t ye never find no deceivenngss 
about your own cow-stick orgums, marster ?” 

“Ah, there you have me, Pete. My own 
acoustic organs did not come off with flying 
colors in that affair, I must confess.” 

“ But you don’t discriminate correckly, Mas’ 
John. You don’t ’lowance efficiently fur de fac’ 
dat one genleman mought hear a ghos’, and 
annuder genleman mought come arter and hear 
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somefin’ altogedder separate and distinguished 
from the freenomoners primerarily obsarved. 
And it’s my ’pinion, marster, dat de cow-stick 
narves ob your y’ears is done got discombobber- 
ated a little, so dat you can’t ’stinguish de delikit 
grabitations ob de soun’s. ’Taint everybody 
what can hear ghoses, any more’n see ’em.” 
“Do pray tell us what it’s all About,” said I. 
“ Well,” said Mr. Wardour, “is is merely an 
adventure—a very foolish adventure—that Uncle 
Peter and I had in an old house of mine. It 
had formerly been occupied by old Dr. Raven, 
an old friend of mine, and Peter had lived there 
a number of years. Though not a regular 
‘haunted house,’ Peter would tell you that some 
queer things had been seen there—principally, I 


think, by Peter himself. However, with all its 


equivocalness ‘of reputation, I purchased it, with 
the intention of fitting it up for my principal 
overseer. As I could not get workmen to go at 
it at once, it became necessary to employ some 
one to stay in it and take care of it. Peter, be- 
ing a trusty fellow, was chosen for the purpose, 
and as his old woman was not willing to leave 
her poultry and other matters, he went thither 
alone. After remaining on the premises two 
days and two nights, my locum tenens came and 
told me that the house was haunted, and that 
nothing on earth would induce him to spend 
another night there ; it would be as much as his 
life was worth. But Veter shall tell his own 
story. I have no desire to misrepresent him, 
certainly ; but I really do not think that he has 
much confidence in my accuracy, in relation to 
such matters. At all events, he shall speak for 
himself. Tell us all about it, Uncle Peter.” 

“Well, genlemen, you see, dough I was willin’ 
enough to be master’s loaf-an’-team-ends, as he 
calls it, I never had no great ’pinion of dat El- 
derbank honse, no how. I never seed no ghoses 
dar, but I has knowed ot very extrodinarious 
things havin’. transfired thar. Ole Dr. Raven 
was @ very onaccountable ole genleman. A man 
what puts lightnin’ into glass jars, and makes it 
jump out again and knock people down; and a 
man what kin make a little wooden duck dat’ll 
come when it’s called, and swim all about arter 
a piece o’ bread—sich a man wa’n’t very likely 
to leave the most quictest o’ houses behind him. 

“But when I done went dar, to take the con- 
sole of the place, I never “lowed no sich concin- 
erations to intervene wid my excharge ob de 
duties obtainin’ to my profession. No, siree; I 
was jist as becalmed and disconcerted as I am 
this previous minute. 

“Well, nuffin’ of specious importance hap- 
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ditchin’ to do dat day, and when night come, I 
was perfeckly extarminated wid fatiguedness, 
and went to sleep widout knowin’ it. Nex morn- 
in’, I was conscience of havin’ had some mos’ 
frightful dreams, ef I only could done ’mem- 
bered ’em. Them dreams would a been enough 
to a done skeert the strongest o’ minds—the 
mind o’ Sampson hisself—from off’n de sentinel: 
of its equarimity. But, lor’ bless you, sir, I 
never minded ’em, no more’n ef dey hadn’t been 
nothin’ but de fantastagoriums of a morberly 
sensorius imagiration. 

“ Mas’ John knows what a diminiative sort of a 
squeakin’ little v’ice ole Dr. Raven had. Well, it 
seemed to me as ef I heard dat bery same ole 
soun’, as ef de ole man was a makin’ effits to 
wake me up; and yit I wasn’t de leas’ mite 
skeert, not tell dé nex mornin.’ Dat day, dar 
wa’n’t no ditchin’ to do, nor nothin’ else, much; 
and when night come, I wa’n’t much sleepy. I 
done made my bed up in de big dinin’ room, 
close-t by de back winders. De wind done riz, 
jist as 1 went to bed, and ole Borax begun to 
blow his bellowses as ef he had wind to made for 
all de blacksmits in creation. 

“TI don’t reconsider mysef a skeery man in 
ginerally, but dat night I raly couldn’t help 
feelin’ a sorter kinder trepidation ’bout de _peri- 
cornum, and a sort o’ shatterin’ cessation in de 
narves ob my jaws. De moon was a shinin’, but 
de clouds done skewered de brightness ob it ebery 
now and den, so dat de landshape out o’ doors 
had a skeery and onsartain look. 

“TI was jist gittin’ into a little doze o’ sleep, 
and at de same time lis’nin’ to de howlin’ ob de 
wind, when all at wunst I heard a little sqeakin’ 
v’ice, jis’ outside de winder, singin’ out, ‘ P-e-t-e 
It was ole Dr. Raven hisself, and nobody else ; 
for nobody else couldn’t a made sich a noise, ef 
dey done tried a hundred years. My gracious 
Lord and Marster knows it, I was nigher onto 
bein’ skeert to def dan eber I was before sence 
de day I was borned. I was skeert all over, 
head an’ foot, coat an’ breeches, inside an’ out- 
side ; and I didn’t know what to do nor which 

to turn. Iwas afeared to stay thar, and 
still afearder to run away. 

“ Arter keepin’ my head covered up in de bed- 
clothes a long time, I done got a little more 
courageouser, and first I peeped out, and den I 
done got up and looked out’n de winder. Nota 
livin’ soul was to be seed, ’ceptin de trees, and 
de clouds a-drivin’.ober de tops ob ’em. I done 
went to bed agin, and I hadn’t hardly time for to 
begin for to feel drowsy, when I done heard de 
ole doctor’s ghos’ agin, a-squeakin’ out, ‘ P-e-t-e!’ 
jist as plain as ef he war alive. Dis time it 


pened in de day time. I had a good big job o’ 


seemed to make me narvous like, for I done 
bounced out 0’ bed like a trap-ball, and runned 
to de winder as quick as winkin’. : 

“ Dough it was so ’zactly like de ole doctor, I 
still had a sort o’ ’spicion how it mought be 
somebody a temptin’ to play a trick on me. 
And, shore enough, it wa’n’t. Thar wa’n’t a 
livin’ thing thar but de ghos’, and dat mought as 
well not a ben, since it was parfec’ly visible, and 
couldn’t be seed nohow. By dat time, my bery 
livers and lights was a stewin’ wid pure repre- 
hension. De miracles ob my heart was a-beatin’ 
theirselves to pieces agin de photogram, and I 
felt like I was actily in a ’tic’lar mortice (in ar- 
ticulo mortis, perhaps). Dat ar’s Latin for dyin’. 
I larnt dat from de ole doctor hisself. He was 
great on Latin. 

“T tell you what, gen’lemen, I would a guv 
my two fat hogs and my best turkey gobbler to 
be out’n dat scrape—and dat’s no small thing to 
say. I’d a guv ’em all ef I on’y could a 
mustered pluck enough to a cut and run. But 
the ghos’ was on de outside, and I could nyther 
reterograge nor intreat. Ef Ion’y had de proper 
materiums, I could a exercised de ghos’, and 
laid him flat on his back, in de bottom ob de Red 
Sea, ‘longside o’ ole Phareeo’s chariot-wheels. 
But widout de materiums, you see, I couldn’t a 
done it segundy martem, as de ole doctor used to 
say he done practiced, allers. And ef importiant 
affa’rs aint done segundy martem, dey better be 
let alone. 

“ Well, gen’lemen, de short and de long of it 
are, dat ebery single indevigewil time I shot 
my eyes and tried to go asleep, it wa’n’t many 
minutes afore dat same squeakedy v’ice would 
cry out, ‘P-e-t-e!’ in de bery same identikill pe- 
cuniarity of intoration what done belonged to de 
live Dr. Raven, afore he done shovelled off de 
immortal kile.. ’Taint no small taters of a sar- 
cumstance dat would keep me layin’ awake de 
whole enduring night, but not one iotal of a-wink 
did I git on dat memerble ’casion; and when I 
woked up nex’ mornin’ I had harly strenth 
enough lef to crawl ober to Mas’ John, at de 
great-house, and tell him all about my knock- 
tarnal adventurs.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Wardour, “that is the end 
of Uncle Peter’s share of the narrative, which 
thas been given in much better style than I could 
aspire to. It only remains to give an account of 
my own ‘knock-tarnal adventurs’ on the same 
spot, which I will do in as few words as possible. 

“ Curiosity as well as interest led me to inquire 
into the nature and properties of Peter’s ghost, 
so that I might ‘exercise’ him, if possible, after 
my own fashion. With this view, I determined 
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to sleep alone in the same room which Uncle 
Peter had occupied. A bed was accordingly put 
“up there, and about ten o’ clock I took posses- 
sion of the premises, with no other companions 
than a camphene lamp, a Colt’s revolver, and 
one of Dickens’s new novels, I had resolved to 
sit up till midnight, but no longer. It came to 
pass, however, that I became so much interested 
in ‘Bleak House,’ that one o’ clock came and 
went without my having perceived it. In fact, 
it was near two before I obtained my own con- 
sent to go to bed, and up to that moment I had 
neither seen nor heard anything of the ghost. 
“Nor did it seem that I waé likely to be more 
successful after lyingdown. I kept my ears wide 
awake for some time, but all was quiet, and my 
‘cow-stick’ apparatus gradually yielded to the 


approaches of sleep, and I betame perfectly’ 


‘sound’ on that question. I slept profoundly 
for some hours, and it is not probable that I 
would have waked before morning, if it had not 
been for the blowing down of a heavy door, 
which had been propped up the day before, to 
keep it out of the mud. It was close to one of 
the windows, and fell with quite a crash. 

“ As I lay listening to the howling of the wind 
without, I began to think that if his ghostship 
really intended to make himself heard, now was 
his time. Indeed, I don’t know but that I had 
the folly to make a speech to that effect, to the 
shade, or rather the voice, of any possible Dr. 
Raven who might be within spiritual earshot. 
While this idea was still occupying my mind, I 
heard, just outside of the window, apparently, as 
good an imitation of old Doctor Raven’s shrill 
enunciation of the word ‘ Pete,’ as could well be 
conceived of by the most lively of imaginations. 
I might just as well confess what you all know 
to be truth, that I was a good deal startled, or 
—not to put too fine a point on it—I should 
perhaps even say frightened. 

“T lay for some length of time, thinking the 
matter over, and truth obliges me to admit ‘the 
soft impeachment’ which memory wakes at 
stern conscience’s bidding, that if it had not been 
for very shame’s sake I would very probably 
have lain there all night. But the fact is, after 
ridiculing Peter’s cowardice, and professing my 
own determination to sift his story to the bottom, 
it would hardly do to lie tucked up in the blank- 
ets till morning, with the ghost apparently play- 
ing his pranks at my elbow. So I mustered up 
the necessary quantum of resolution, sprang out 
of bed, lit my lamp, and dressed myself. 

“In the meantime, the shrill cry of ‘ Pete!’ 
had been twice or thrice repeated. I waited till 
it came again, and then, as suddenly and speed- 
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ily as possible, sprang out of doors. The wind 
was whistling, the tree-tops were twisting, and 
the moon was struggling through dense masses 
of clouds, the whole scene presenting an appear- 
ance very similar to that of the heavens and 
earth now before us. But no ghost, living or 
dead, could anywhere be seen. 

“Ever since I heard Uncle Peter’s story, I 
had been inclined to think that he had been made 
the dupe of some one, who had played a trick on 
him, either for his own amusement, or for some 
graver reason; and I thought it not improbable 
that a similar experiment upon my own credulity 
might be attempted. In this view of the case, 
besides my revolver, I had provided myself with 
a short, thick blunderbuss, which I had loaded 
heavily with mustard-seed shot. Among other 
surmises on the subject, I had conceived the sus- 
picion that some unknown enemy might have 
taken this method to depreciate the value of my 
property. This notion did not tend to heighten 
the amiability of my feelings towards the ghost, 
and I resolved to have a shot at him, if such a 
thing were possible. 

“ With this object in view, I stationed myself 
behind a clump of rose-bushes, blunderbuss in 
hand, within a rod or two of the window just out- 
side of which I had heard the noise, determined 
to blaze away at the thing, whether I saw it or 
not. With such a weapon, at that distance, no 
serious damage could be done with such fine 
shot. I had been thus lying in ambush about 
ten minutes, when I heard again, above the loud 
roaring of the wind, and more distinctly than 
before, the same shrill, sharp, long-protracted 
‘P-e-t-e!’ At the very instant I let fly with the 
blunderbuss—bang !—in such fashion, that the 
end of the ‘Pete’ and the beginning of the 
‘bang’ were, as Dr. Raven himself would have 
said, synchonous and co-existent. Now, then, I’ve 

bagged the ghost, thought I. 

“No, sir-ee ; not a bit of it. Though I ran to 
the spot with all possible expedition, there was 
(asa Frenchman would say) no more ghost 
there, dead or alive, than in the palm of my 
hand. It was a pure water-haul. I’ve been. in 
& goodly number of quandaries in my time, but 
I do not now remember any puzzlety quite so 
puzzling as the one I now speak of. Could there 
really be then ghostly ‘ voices that syllable men’s 

names?” Pooh! I could not and would not be- 
lieve any such stuff. The phenomenon must 
have a solution, irrespective of the dissolution of 
old Dr. Raven; and if that solution could be 
effected by resolution, I was resolved to solve it. 
“ My resolution was to take my stand at that 


out the heart of the mystery.’ I did so, and I 
had not very long to wait before the sound came 
—‘ P-e-t-e !’—and now seeming to be right above 
my head. I had already noticed that it came 
simultaneously with the strongest gusts of wind, 
and now that I was so close to it, I began to 
doubt whether it really was so exactly like old 
Dr. Raven’s ‘Pete,’ after all. Distance lends 
enchantment to sound, as well as to the view. 
Watching the window closely, I next discovered 
that when I heard the sound, I saw something 
move at the top of it, at the same instant. The 
noise came again. Pooh! it wasn’t a bit ‘like 
Dr. Raven. I continued to watch the window, 
and the something moving at the top of it, and 
satisfied myself that that something must be con- 
nected with the noise. I went to the ice-honse, 
and procured a ladder which I knew to be there. 
I placed it against the window, climbed to the 
top of it, seized the dusky something which I had 
seen waving to and fro up there, and brought it 
down with me. I then listened as before, but the 
ghost was silent. No wonder. I held him in 
my hand, with my thumb and finger on his neck. 
The ghost was a bunch of radish tops ! 

‘Yes, indeed; nothing more nor less than a 
bunch of seed-bearing radish-tops, which had 
apparently been hung up todry. It had hang in 
such a position that the sharp points of the pods 
containing the radish-seeds, came into contact 
with the surface of one of the panes of glass, so 
that where the wind blew with a certain degree 
of violence, these points were rubbed across the 
surface of the glass with a good deal of force, 
producing a very peculiar, shrill, screeching 
sound, which really did resemble the old doctor’s 
tone in the pronunciation of the word ‘ Pete.’ 

“ Instead of going to bed again, I remember 
that I stood for some time, cogitating about the 
psychology of the thing. If, thought I, I had 
been the first to hear this sound, instead of Pe- 
ter; that is, if I had heard it for the first time 
without knowing anything of Peter’s story, or 
having my mind at all pre-occupied with it; if I 
had not been led beforehand to expect that if I 
heard any sound at all that sound would be the 
word ‘Pete,’ I think it altogether probable that 
I would not have taken it for an articulate sound 
at all. I did not go there, in fact, with the ex- 
pectation of hearing the word ‘ Pete,’ because I 

did not believe that Uncle Peter had heard any 
sound of the sort; but still, that word was up- 
permost in my mind, and when I did hear a 
sound, imagination so shaped it that I could have 
sworn positively that it was the word ‘Pete,’ 
uttered by somebody. 


window, and never leave it till I had ‘ plucked 


“It is precisely this same trick of the imag- 
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ination which gives rise to the most startling and 
successful of deceptions practised by professional 
wonder-makers. The ventriloquist, for instance, 
tells you that he is about to address a man in the 
cellar. He then utters words and sentences, in 
a low tone, and with a feigned voice, and because 
your attention is all the time directed to a point 
beneath the floor, you imagine the sound to be 
there, which, otherwise, would only seem to be 
a faint sound issuing from the performer’s own 
mouth. In the same way those who call them- 
selves biologists, or phsychologists, take captive 
the will of their subjects, through the influence 
of their imagination; and it is by dexterously 
playing upon the samé string that many of the 
best feats of the ordinary juggler are performed. 

“ As for the ghost story, there is nothing more 
to tell. I had solved the problem to my own 
Satisfaction and to that of others. In mak- 
ing this statement, however, candor compels 
me to except Uncle Peter, and those of his 
colored friends of whom he is the especial oracle. 
His faith in the ghost remains unshaken, and as 
for my explanation of the affair, it was only last 
week that I heard him tell one of his cronies that 
‘Mas’ John’s inversion of dat ’ar recurrence was’ 
parfeckly ridicquilous, and his hypothernuse ob 
de eborgine ob de soun’ obseletely adsurb.’ 

“But, now that the rain is over, I think you 
will admit that a cup of hot tea would be a 
pleasant addition to this dry (though sufficiently 
damp) ghost story. If you willdo me the honor 
to ride over to my house, not two miles distant, 
you will find an indifferently good one, favored 
with a hearty welcome, and accompanied with 
something more substantial. What say you?” 

I accepted the invitation as frankly as it was 
given, and took more than one cup of tea in the 
hospitable mansion of “ Mas’ John.” 


A SELF-MADE MAN. 


Captain Hudson, of the Niagara, was once, 
says the Jamaica Long Island Farmer, a baker 
boy in Brooklyn. One day he chanced to be in 
the navy yard at Brooklyn, and the thought 
struck him that he would like to enter the navy. 
So, going to the proper officer, he applied for 
admission. The novelty of seeing a lad alone, 
esa § asking for a place so often secured by po- 
litical preferences, or by the entreaties of influen- 
tial friends, attracted at once the attention of the 
officer, and he inquired, “‘What can you do?” 
The reply was prompt and decisive :—‘ Any- 4 
thing that another boy can.” He was told to 


call again, and a few days passed, and the place 
was given to the enterprising lad. Scarceiy in 
his new position, he began to show marks of 
genius and aptitude which outdid his associates, 


THE SOIL BREATHES. 


Certainly it does, just as traly as youdo. A 
few years since, if one asserted that trees had 
lungs and breathed, he would have been held to 
an argument to prove it ; just a fev years earlier 
nobody would have believed that a fish’s gills, 
and the leaves of a tree, and the lungs of a beast, 
all performed the same office, that of wrating the 
blood or sap. The soil breathes. How does it 
breathe? Its circulating fluid, the blood of the 
soil, is water; this comes to it from the air, and 
is already wrated. True, but this soon loses its 
gases by contact with the soil, just as the arterial 
blood fresh from the lungs, loses its oxygen when 

assing its circuit in all parts of the body. The 
lood comes back to the lungs for more oxygen, 
but the blood of the soil cannot do this, so we 
must let the air in, to come in contact with it. 
We cannot here explain the working of the air 
in the sgil, but would thus briefly enforce the 
necessity of stirring the soil during droughts as 
deeply as practicable, not to interfere with the 
roots of growing plants, and those of previous 
culture, so that a deep light soil shall invite a 
free circulation of air beneath the surface. Hot 
air, the moment it presses beneath the surface, 
becomes very moist, from the water which it 
originally contained, and it deposits it, thus not 
only erating the soil, but adding to its moisture. 
Cold air can hold but little moisture, but hot air 
dissolves an immense quantity, which it depos- 
its when it cools, or on cogl surfaces. Who has 
not noticed of a wititer’s gay, a locomotive leav- 
ing behind it a snowy loud of vapor, like a 
g for minutes after the 

train has passed ! i 


steam car on a daydike those of midsummer, the 
hot breath just as full of water as in winter, is 
puffed out into the eye of the sun, and not steam 
enough shows ‘to make a shadow—it is so 
quickly absorbed by the air.— Homestead. 


TWO GENEROUS SOULS. 

Micajah Harriss was an active soldier of the 
Revolution, and became captain. He and his 
wife’s brother, James Sheppard, were taken pris- 
oners by a tory scout, and conveyed to some 
halting-place on King’s or Indian Creek, where 
it was proposed to put them to death. When 
the halt was ordered, one of the tories proposed 
to another to shoot them. He offered the un- 
welconie office to another, and he to another, till 
the whole scout had declined the bloody work. 
They then told the prisoners, if either would 
shoot the other, he should be discharged. They 
indignantly rejected the proposition. Sheppard 
then said to their captors that, if one life would 
satisfy them, he was single. His brother-in-law 
was a married man, and had one or two chil- 
dren. He asked, therefore, to be the victim. 
Harriss would not accept this generous sacrifice, 
but said, with manly cou “If one has to 
die, let us both die together.” The tories, struck 
by the self-sacrificing spirit of their prisoners, 
discharged them both on parole. They could 
not, however, give up their plunder; so they 
seized Captain Harriss’s fine horse, which he 
rode, and sent him home on foot.—Facts of the 


and step by step the baker’s boy rose to infi 
and rank, and to-day he stands among the high- 
est ones who compose the United States navy. 


False delicacy is affectation, not politeness. 
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A DIRGE. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


Cease, O mad winds—cease your mocking! 
Shriek not forth that dirge-like wail! 
But whisper low as blue waves rocking 
In the light of the new moon pale. 
Talk, O talk with a spirit sighing, 
With moaning voices faintly dying, 
Of him we ’ve buried, buried low, 
Where the green waves suilen flow, 
And the plumed grass is mournful swaying, 
And wild birds chirp in the forests, straying. 
Then whisper, whisper, all so lowly, 
We buried him in twilight holy— 
Just in the dusklight dim, 
We buried, 0, we buried him! 


Then hush, 0 winds, and come not shrieking 
Around the spot where we ’ve laid him low; 
But soft as south winds gently seeking 
The banks where moss and violets grow. 
Sigh with me when the moon is glowering. 
And her wizard light o'er earth is showering 
O'er him, o’er him the loved and cold, 
Sleeping still down in the mould. 
0, pity him, and me, so wildly woeping, 
With cold and dying anguish o’er me creeping, 
As lone I lie thus by his side— 
Loved one, loved one, claim thy bride! 
Glad I'd sigh my parting breath, 
And with thee sleep in silerft death. 


Now, o’er his grave my lone watch I’m keoping, 
The psalming pines sing soft in tune; 
While the silver moon and dews are weeping 
Among the sleeping bowers of June. 
Then when the purple morning breaks, 
The lark beside thy low bed wakes; 
And springing showers around thy sleep— 
A joyous song, while I, listening, weep; 
And the sun with his yellow plumes is sweeping 
*Long the azure waves where the mist is sleeping. 
Whisper, then, in mournful dirges, 
With the faintest, softest surges : 
He is sleeping, sleeping lone, 
Where passing billows rock and moan. 
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THE ARTIST PRISONER, 


BY CHARLES W. DENNETT. 


Svcu a sight, sis !”’ cried young George Deri- 
vale, springing into the house, throwing his cap 
across the floor and himself on a sofa—* they 
emptied the prison-ship to-day, and marched 
the men up to the Duane Street sugar house. 
Defenders of their country! O, Saint George! 
Such a set! Blear-eyed, ragged, sore, some with 
beards and hair a yard long, I was going to say. 
I never saw such beggarly-looking rascals!” 
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Kate, the sister of the boy, stood as he came 


in, before a small mirror arranging her curls. 
When he spoke, however, she turned round hast- 
ily, and a moment after sat down listening with 
breathless interest to all he said. She was a 
lovely girl, with classical features, curls of au- 
burn, a somewhat haughty bearing, and eyes 
that, though not large, were clear and lustrous as 
diamonds. All the surroundings betokened 
wealth. The doors were of massive mahogany, 
on which shone handles of silver. The walls 
were pannelled with oak, and where not covered 
with rare old pictures, seemed like mirrors, so 
highly were they polished. The carpet was soft 
to the tread as down, and the cumbrous furniture 
gleamed in the sombre light—for the heavy shut- 
ters were nearly closed—as only the magnificent 
side-boards and arm-chairs of the time we speak 
of could gleam. The room was very large, and 
the beautiful boy, reclining, the more lovely girl 
sitting, framed in by its richly colored walls, 
made a pretty picture, that might fill the heart as 
well as the é¢ye. 

“ How many do you think there were?” asked 
Kate Derivale—and a close observer might have 
seen the firm lip tremble, and the pale cheek 
change a shade paler. 

“ O, a hundred—a hundred and fifty, I should 
think ;” answered the boy—‘ perhaps more. 
They didn’t make much of a show, you know— 
though I’ll be hanged if some of them didn’t 
show pluck, for when they passed old Nutting’s 
door, as many as fifty of them gave three of the 
most horrible groans you ever heard. I declare 
if they didn’t chill me. But then they are ene- 
mies to the king, you know, and deserve no 
mercy. J wouldn’t give ’em any. Lieutenant 
Downing! you should have seen him face about 
and scowl, when the villains did that. Old 
Meacham on the stage isn’t anything to him in 
the heroics, I vow !” 

“For pity’s sake don’t use such vulgar words,” 
said Kate, striving to speak without excitement. 
“I wonder if that widow Lincoln’s son was 


among them ?”’ 


For an instant the rich blood surged over the 
cheeks of the young girl, making her’ face 
radiant. 

“What! the one who used to ride by here so 
often? I guess so. If he is, he’s pretty down 
in the mouth, I imagine—rather think he’s lost 


that fine, martial air, But Lieutenant Downing 


will be here this evening, of course;” and he 
made a mocking bow towards his sister. “He 
will give you all the information you want, 
though if I were you, I wouldn’t speak of such.a 
scaly set, any way; and overcome with the re~ 
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collection of their grotesque appearance, the 
thoughtless boy threw his head back and burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

“ What has the lieutenant to do with the pris- 
oners?” asked Kate—she was looking down, 
carelessly winding a bit of colored worsted over 
her fingers. 

“Q, I don’t know, except he’s had a sort of 
office fixed up there—he will superintend in some 
way. Nothing will suit him better. I tell you 
if he isn’t down on the rebels, never faithful 
Officer was. It would do him good, I believe, to 
cut their heads all off and send them for trophies, 
as the Indians do the scalps of their enemies. 
Well, he’s a brave fellow!” 

“T wonder if he is brave enough to show mer- 
ey?” murmured Kate. 

“Mercy! mercy! for those rapscallions; J 
wouldn’t show ‘em mercy—the blood-thirsty 
rebels! Why, they’d murder us, if they could. 
Tit for tat—that’s my motto.” 

Kate said nothing more, but leaving her broth- 
er, she wended her way up the broad stair-case, 
magnificent with carving, and entered her own 
chamber. It was as lofty as the room below, 
and everything upon which the eye might fall, 
was sugyestive of girlish taste and purity. 

Kate went slowly towards her toilet-table. 
Her face was very thoughtful. There was a 
look of care upon it now that she was alone, and 
a faint trace of sorrow. Taking from her belt a 
small key, she unlocked an ebony box, and lift- 
ing therefrom a little package she unfolded it, 
and disclosed to view a youthful face, with 
dreamy eyes, but of a lofty countenance, though 
it could not have been called strictly beautiful. 
A smile leaped to her lips, but at the same time 
her eyes were filled with tears. 

Poor fellow she murmured ; “he with his 
glorious tastes, his love of the quiet and beautiful, 
to be penned up in those horrible prison ships, 
and now to be led brutally through the streets a 
spectacle for the people, and thrust into a worse 
prison still. It must not be—yet how shall I 
save him? I mustset my wits to work—but first 
T’ll go and see his mother.” 

In another moment the miniature was safely 
locked away. A plain light mantle was thrown 
over her dress of gray silk, concealing the beau- 
tiful neck and arms. A bonnet of a somewhat 
Quaker hue and shape was donned, and followed 
by a white-headed servant, she moved down the 
broad street and soon came to the then suburbs, 
where pretty cottages stood embosomed in thick 
though graceful foliage. At the gate of one of 
these houses she paused, and turning to her ser- 
vant, said ; 


“John, you need not call for me till five this 
afternoon. Tell my father I have gone to visit 
a friend, but unless he asks very particularly, you 
need not say who. You understand ?” 

“T will do exactly as you say, miss,” replied 
the man, with an almost worshipful glance light- 
ing his bronzed face; and he left the cottage 
with a quicker step. 

Kate paused a moment on the threshold, to ad- 
mire the morning glories whose rich colors em- 
bowered the whole entrance. Then without 
knocking she entered, opened another door, and 
laying aside her bonnet and mantle, she went in- 
to still another apartment, where she was met by 
a joyful exclamation of surprise from a sweet 
girl of fifteen summers, who sat by a window, 
knitting diligently. 

“Tam so glad you have come ;” the latter ex- 
claimed, laying her work aside and hastening for- 
ward, “‘I know mother will be better now.” 

“Ts she sick ?” asked Kate, anxiously. 

“Yes, old Miss Slopperton called in and told 
her that my brother was marched along the pub- 
lic streets this morning and lodged in» Duane 
Strect sugar house.” 

The lip of the fair child quivered. 

“ You know Edward is not strong,” she con- 
tinued, “and Miss Slopperton gave us the mi- 
nutest account of his appearance. O, my poor 
brother !” 

“Don’t weep, dear,” said Kate, taking the 
hands of her friend from her face, and kissing the 
tear-drops away. ‘“ Where is your mother? I 
am come to tell her that I will try to liberate 
Ed— your brother from Duane Street.” 

“You!” cried Laura, her eyes sparkling 
afresh. ‘“O, will you? How. she will bless 
you! You will do it, I know you will, you have 
so much influence.” 

“Yes, I will do it,” said Kate, solemnly, mak- 
ing a great resolve in her heart, “ the Father help- 
ing me,I will liberate him from that terrible 
place !”” 

“©, mother, mother!” cried the girl, spring- 
ing up stairs, “ here is dear Miss Kate Derivale, 
and she says she will liberate brother Edward 
from Duane Street. How shall we thank her ?” 

“ We cannot thank her, my love, but the God 
of the widow will bless her forever for the conso- 
lation she has given this poor heart.” And ris- 
ing from the bed where she had thrown herself a 
few moments before, she kissed the young girl 
who stood before her. She was a beautiful wo- 
man, tall and queenly, and the lineaments of 
noble mind could be traced in her fine features. 
But for the grief visible in her face, the dejection 
that continual losses had brought upon her, she 
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would have been extremely youthful in appear- 
ance. 

As they were about to descend the stairs, Mrs. 
Lincoln said : 

“TI wonder if Miss Derivale would not like to 

peep into my son’s studio? He wished me to 
keep it locked, but I am. certain he would feel 
honored to admit such a visitor !” 
" Kate blushed, and Mrs. Lincoln, unfastening 
a key from a bunch at her side, gave it to Laura. 
The two young girls turned away, while the 
mother went below stairs to provide refreshments 
for her guest. 


“ O, beautiful ! beautiful!” cried Kate, as the 
door swung open and the myriad colors that 
haunted the walls flashed their wealth of tints 
upon them. 

The room, was large, the largest in the house, 
and notwithstanding it was almost crowded with 
the appendages of a studio, an air of extreme 
neatness pervaded everything. It was even ar- 
tistic in its order. Pictures, finished and unfin- 
ished, stood and hung everywhere. Almost 
breathing forms of marble beauty were placed 
against the walls and in groups, for studies. 

“My brother bgstowed a great deal of pains 
upon this room when my mother built the 
house,” said Laura. “ You see in that window 
are squares of colored glass. He obtained them 
in Venice, when he travelled with my father, 
five years ago. Marly of these marbles, too, 
came from abroad ; there are some antiques.” 

“But this! 0, this is so lovely !’’ cried Kate, 
with enthusiasm, pausing before a rural cottage 
in front of which stretched an emerald lawn di- 
vided by an avenue that was bordered with royal 
elms. Gardens and statuary and a fountain 
could be seen in the perspective, and cattle re- 
posing or brousing. . Above was the clear sky of 


an English June, and over alla rich, hazy atmos- | 


phere, through which the sun shone cheerily. 

“That! O, it is indeed a sweet place! It 
was my birth-place, my home.” And she gazed 
and gazed with longing eyes that were soon tear- 
dimmed. 

“Yes, my father had it painted two years be- 
fore he came to America ;”’ she continued. “O, 
shall I ever see it again ?” 

“ What is in the easel?” asked Kate, turning 
curiously towards a covered picture. 

“Tdon’t know,” replied Laura, “he told me 
the day he went away not to look ; so I cannot 
tell you what subject he was at work upon. But 
I will get the ote he finished just before he set 
this up. Wait a minute.” And she ram from 
the room. 


“ He did not tell me not to look ;” murmured 
the curious girl ; “I am sure it will do no harm 
just to take a peep.” And she lifted a corner of 
the covering, but started back, crimson with 
blushes. It was a portrait of herself, and the 
face was exquisitely finished. 

“ There, here it is; isn’t it him to the life ?”’ 
cried Laura, exhibiting a picture of her brother. 
“Why, how warm you look! I’m afraid I am 
fatiguing you.” 

“O, no, no!” said Kate, looking at those* 
beaming eyes, that noble countenance, with a 
high-beating heart, “‘ it is indeed very like ;” were 
the tame words that came to her lips, she added 
in her heart, “ the face of a god.” 

“ And now you will go down to dinner. Af 
terwards we will come up here again if you like. 
You have not seen half; there is a book filled 
with sketches taken in Italy, and there is another + 
in which he has copied the most beautiful 
marbles. To think,” she added, “of my noble’ 
brother who has so much genius, and who has 
never known any confinement, to think of his be- 
ing shut up in that horrible prison-ship. Why! 
they say the prisoners have not had enough to 
eat, or to wear; that their clothes are in rags, 
their beards and hair matted and uncut—O !” 
And shuddering at the picture her vivid imagina- 
tion drew, and which was not as vivid'as the re- 
ality, she hid her face in her hands. 

In a moment she looked up again, smiles were 
struggling with tears as she said, “ but you will 
liberate him.” 

“TT will try my best, dear little Laura,” replied 
Kate. 

“O,” said the young girl artlessly, “ how he 
will love you for it!” 

Perhaps the rich crimson flew again to the 
cheeks of Kata—so haughty in her own house- 
hold, so humble, so childlike in this, 


Late in the afternoon the white-haired footman 
called for his lady. 

“ Ts any one at home, John?” she asked, step- 
ping lightly from the cottage door where stood 
Laura and her mother. Laura was just putting 
the last flower to a splendid bunch of roses which 
she had gathered for her friend. 

“The lieutenant, Miss Kate,” said the man; 
with a curl on his lip, however, as he turned 
hastily aside. 

“ Has he been there long, John?” asked his 
mistress. 

“T don’t know indeed, Miss Kate. I saw him 
coming out of the general’s room ;” he replied, 
half smiling, as he saw the cloud that gathered 
instantly over her fair face. 


“TI don’t like that!” said Kate to herself. 
“What can make papa so fond of that man? 
Well, I must humor him at any rate—humor 
them both, I suppose.” And as she walked 
homewari, many plans were formed and thrown 
aside. 

“Tn the parlor, Kate !” said George, roguishly. 
“T wouldn’t stop to dress; you don’t know how 
pretty you look !” 

_ “Nonsense; let me go, George; there you 
have torn my veil, see.” 

* Well, isn’t it worth a kiss ?” 

“No indeed ; George, don’t tease me ; let me 

” 

“T say, Kitty, put on that dress I like so well, 
and somebody else likes, too.” But Kate had 
disappeared, and was busy in her own room. 

“I will look my best,” she murmured, “as I 
have a favor to ask.” And she did indeed look 

, her best in the quaint robe of soft green lustre, 
with emeralds on her arms and around her 
throat. 

It was a beautiful vision that entered the great 
parlor, and that in the blaze of the chandelier, 
seemed fairy-like and not of mortal mould, as 
she glided along. There was no one present but 
a tall, handsome officer in full regimentals, who 
rose from his chair, where he had been looking 
over music, and with alow reverence escorted 
the lovely girl to a seat beside him. 

At first the conversation was quite common 
place. Then the lieutenant requested music, 
and it is to be supposed that a particular song 
that Kate sang with much pathos brought to a 
crisis the feelings that controlled him. 

“Miss Kate,” he whispered, “ may I speak to 
you upon a subject that lies near my heart?” 

Kate was not agitated in the least, though she 
could divine the nature of the communication he 
was about to make. 

“T have seen your father,” he said, “ with 
reference to addressing you in proper form, and 
making you an offer of my hand and heart. I 
do most solemnly assure you that I love you,” 
he added, somewhat passionately. 

Kate could hardly forbear a smile at the for- 
mality with which he commenced, but strange to 
say, not one of her pulses leaped the quicker for 
this declaration. She knew that her lover was 
very handsome, very gallant and soldierly, and 
very much devoted to her, but she did not love 
him. Very calmly she told him so, but he was 
pre-determined not to take any denial, for he had 
her father’s promise, and he had told him that 
his little Kate would be proud, shy and hard to 
win. 

He asked her if he might continue his visits still 
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with an ultimate view to her hand. She will- 
ingly accepted his friendship, although she gave 
him no hope. But he was a self-satisfied, if not 
a vain man, and he hoped much from patient 
waiting and:a gentle assiduity. bk 

“So the rebels were carried to a new prison,” 
she said, after a pause; tapping her fan lightly 
against her hand. 

“ Yes, they are lodged in more roomy quar- 
ters, though care will be taken that no leniency 
is shown them.” 

“ Are they much emaciated ?”’ 

“Very mueh. They reported three of them 
dying as I came away this evening.” 

Kate felt a shudder run from head to foot at 
this cold-blooded announcement. 

“ Are they in any way made comfortable ?” 
she asked again. 

“O, no ! that is, there are no great pains taken. 
Some of them who have influential friends, get a 
little more to eat, I suppose. We are instructed 
to treat them with as little mercy as possible.” 

Kate drew a long breath, involuntarily moving 
away from the lieutenant. 

“Are people ever allowed to see them ?” still 
persisted Kate, looking at him eagerly. 

“ That is entirely at the ogtion of the officers 
in charge, Miss Derivale,” he replied. 

“0,” she exclaimed, “how I should like to 

“T should not like to have you go; few ladies 
could endure the sight.” 

“Ah, Lieutenant Downing, there is many a wife, 
a mother and sister who could endure the sight, 
if she might only behold those she loves, who 
are dearer to her than life!” 

The young girl spoke with so much passion 
that the soldier was startled. 

“ Would you wish comfort, ease, success, to the 
enemies of your country, Miss Kate?” he 
inquired. 

“T would wish that common humanity might 
be shown them—but I am no great partisan, you 
know. I love my country and honor my king, 
but I have a woman’s heart; when I hear of suf- 
fering, I could wish to alleviate it.” 

“A very good sentiment, Miss Kate, but the 
chances of war bring these things about; you 
must not blame us who are but humble instra- 
ments in the hands of our king.” 

“Why can I not go and see these rebels?” 
asked Kate again. “It would be so novel 
sight.” 

“ You can if you would; but I warn you that 
the woman’s heart will suffer, and perhaps your , 
censtire would not fall on the right ones,” he said. 

“ And who would they be ?” 
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“The rebels, not us. However, you shall 
have a chance to sympathize with their sufferings, 
if you will. Your brother will perhaps accom- 
pany you to the temporary place of imprison- 
ment to-morrow, at twelve; dinner will then be 
served.” 

“ Thank you, lieutenant,” replied Kate. 

At twelve the next day, Kate with her brother 
was admitted into the yard of the old Sugar 
House. The young girl could with difficulty 
repress a shriek as she entered, for lying upon 
the ground, stark and pallid, with beard unshaven 
and matted hair, lay a poor wretch who had just 
been brought out of the prison, dead. His cheeks 
were worn to the bone, and told a pitiful tale of 
hunger and disease. In the thin fingers a black- 
ened crust of bread was clutched, as if he had 
been carrying it to his lips when he died. 

Both her brother and herself stood as if they 
had been paralyzed, gazing at the fearful corpse, 
while the guard read, or seemed to read her pass. 
It was questionable, so long did it take him, 
whether he read it at all, especially as from the 
way which he returned it, he had held it upside 
down. 

“T vow, Kate, that fellow looks as if he had 
starved to death,” said George, his face express- 
ing the sick horror that filled his soul. 

At that moment a slight, pale figure entered, 
presenting also, a pass. She was followed by a 
stout man bearing a white pine coffin. Fora 
moment she stood like one bewildered, as she saw 
the dead man; then throwing both hands up, 
with a wild shriek she fell on his body, uttering 
the most piteous lamentations. 

“Was there no other way of putting you out 
of torment, dear Robert? Must the cold- 
blooded wretches murder you by inches, and 
then thrust you like a dog outside their prison 
house? OQ! look at that face! look! He was a 
handsome man, my Robert was ; see—see what 
they made of him. Look at the sunken eyes, 
the hollow cheeks. My God! reward them for 
their deeds of death !” 

With her hands clasped, her head thrown 
back, she looked like some avenging spirit ; but 
alas! she was sadder than that, a despairing, 
heart-broken widow, who had not even the con- 
solation of remembering the last words spoken by 
the dying lips of her only son, of meeting the 
last glance and treasuring it forever. 

“My good woman! do your work quickly. 
This is an unusual privilege, I assure you. We 
seldom give the bodies to their friends ;” said a 
voice that Kate knew well. 

“God Almighty curse you at home and 
abroad—sleeping or waking—in your body and 
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in your estate !” cried the woman, with gleaming 
eyes, and a fierce scream. 

“Take her out!” shouted Lieutenant Down- 
ing, both frightened and angry. ‘“ Why should 
you curse me, woman? J had nothing to do 
with it!” 

“ Curse you, all of you, English dastards ! who 
don’t know how to treat prisoners, but throw 
your dead about like dogs ; I say curse ye, all of 
ye; and may your cause go down in blood, in 
death, in defeat! It will, [ tell you, as sure as 
there is an Almighty Father who prospers the 
right, and rewards the wicked according to their 
deeds, it will!” 

“Take her away, and him too,” said the lieu- 
tenant, now angrily touching the corpse with his 
foot. 

Kate turned pale. The woman flew like a 
tigress upon the officer, and but for help, she 
would have torn his face and his clothing in 
shreds. She was carried out from the gate a, 
raving maniac, and years after, when she had 
grown harmless, her story was told as she moved 
about the streets. 

“Come, Miss Derivale,” he said, smoothing 
his disordered attire, “‘ this is a strange welcome, 
to be sure, but you wanted to see, and perhaps 
you will think this is not the worst.” 

Trembling as she leaned on’ the arm of her 
boy-brother, she entered the building. It was 
capacious and gloomy. <A new reinforcement 
had arrived, and been conducted to one of the 
upper stories. The mean windows emitted but a 
feeble light, and the stench from the old vats and 
cisterns was at first almost intolerable. 

The lower floor was covered with straw; the 
boards and sides of the building were slimy and 
moull-stained. Bats had made their abodes in 
the rafters—spiders worked cheerlessly in dust 
covered corners. Here there were huddled one 
class of the prisoners. Some of them were 
crouched on the floor, eating voraviously, some 
of them stood against the wall, languid, suffering, 
fever-smitten. They sighed as they saw the face 
of a woman, and turned away while memory 
gnawed, like a canker, in their hearts. 

“ And these are the fruits of war !” said Kate. 

“Yes, these are the chances of war,” echoed 
the lieutenant, who did not hear her plainly. 

“ Kate,” George nudged her elbow; “ who is 
that hungry-looking man in the corner, who ig 
staring so at you ?” 

O, what a leap her young heart gave when she 
recognized in the large, melancholy eyes, the 
silken beard, the square, massive brow, Edward 
Lincoln—the man who long ago had won her 
girlish love! 
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“Tet us walk,” she said, “I fancy he knows 
me.” And going round in the direction of the 
eager gazer, she saw his eyes dilate, and, through 
the marks of his exposure, a vivid color crept 
along his cheek. 

“Keep your courage up,” she said, in a low 
voice, as she passed hit. 

“ What did you say to that fellow? I thought 
you spoke to him,” said George. 

Kate did not answer, but was thoughtful. 

“Will you go up stairs?” asked Lieutenant 
Downing. “ They are not in as good condition 
there as here, though; more diseased and ragged.” 

Kate shook her head. 

“By Jupiter!” exclaimed George, as they 
walked out into the fresh air, “that fellow was 
Ed. Lincoln, the artist, as sure as I’m alive! 
Did you know him ?” 

“I felt sure I had seen him before,” said Kate. 

“T tell you what, sis, between you and I, I 
think if King George knew how those men were 
treated, he’d dismiss every officer from the ser- 
vice. It’s mean; it’s outrageous, I'll protest 
against it! Why, Kate, many of the prisoners 
were gentlemen! Hy! I wonder how Downing 
will sleep on that curse? By Jupiter ! I’d rather 
be run through than hear such a one against me.” 

* Pshaw, pshaw, Kitty just the ones !”” 

“O, but papa! have mercy! His father was 
an English gentleman, ‘nd his mother is a widow. 
Her whole dependence is placed on this son. 
Father, I will never ask you another favor. See, 
my mother’s eyes plead for me.” 

She pointed to the portrait of her mother, that 
with mild, benignant gaze looked down on them. 

“T tell you it wont do, child ;” said the gener- 
al, nervously. ‘ English by birth or not, he was 
in the rebel ranks, and must suffer with the rest. 
Why should I show him mercy ?” 

“O, father, for my sake !” pleaded Kate; “ for 
his sweet sister’s sake ; for the sake of his mother, 
he is an only son, and she a widow. He will go 
away from here, father; it will never be known ; 
he has resources abroad. Do hear me, father !” 

“On one condition, then—that you marry 
Lieutenant Downing.” 

“ Father—I—will !” 

The beautiful head sank down. There was a 
shudder of the whole frame; but as she looked 
up there was a settled determination stamped on 
her white face. She would make the sacrifice, 
and in heaven he would know and bless her for it. 

The next day the widow and her daughter sat 
at their work. They had said but little. Their 
hearts were sore. Hope deferred had taken all 
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There was a sound of carriage wheels. A 
heavy step on the threshold. One wild scream 
uproge as the haggard, unshaved son and brother 
stood with outstretched arms before them. 
They were nearly beside themselves with their 
great joy. 

“ She has kept her word ;” cried little Laura, 
“she said you should be released. O, Heaven 
her !” 

“ God reward her !” echoed the mother. 

Whether or not the curse of the desolate falls 
upon him who receives the malediction, Heaven 
only knows. But one morning Lieutenant 
Downing was found dead and purple in his bed, 
and there were marks of strife with another all 
about, though the door was locked on the inside, 
and his chamber was three stories from the 
ground. He came not down at his usual time. 
Hour after hour passed, and growing alarmed 
they forced an entrance, and found him in this 
frightful condition. 


Not a week elapsed before it was known that 
Edward Lincoln with his mother and sister had 
left the country, but whither they were going they 
apprised no one. But they went not alone. 
Kate Derivale accompanied them. She left be- 
hind her a note, avowing her sympathies for the 
rebel side, asking forgiveness of none but her 
father. It was a terrible blow to the old general, 
and he never forgave her. Years after, when the 
American army was triumphant, the star of free- 
dom in the ascendant, Edward'Lincoln returned 
to his adopted home, a proud and fond husband, 
and Kate shone loveliest among the lovely ladies 
of the land. She was the wife of a patriot, and 
became the mother of senators. 
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MARRIAGE, 
Jacobus de Voragine, in twelve ments, 
~~ succinct, and elegant, has declared the 
nefits of marriage. They are these: 1. Hast 


thou means? Thou hast one to keep and increase 
them. 2. Hast thou none? Thou hast one to 
help thee to get some. 3. Art thou ia prosperi- 
ty? She doubles it. 4. Art thou in adversity ? 
She will comfort, assist, and bear thee up. 5. 
Art thou at home? She will drive away melan- 
choly. 6. Art thou abroad? She prays for 
thee, wishes thee at home, welcomes thee with 
joy. 7. Nothing is delightsome athome. No 
society is equal to marriage. 8. The bond of 
conjugal love is edamantine. 9. Kindred in- 
crease, parents double, brothers, sisters, families, 
nephews. 10. Thou art a father by a legal and 
happy issue. 11. Barren matrimony is cursed 
y Moses. How much more a single life. 12. 
If nature escape not punishment, they shall not 
avoid it, as he sung it, that without B aang, 


** Earth, air, sea. land, full soon shall come to nought, 


heart from their labors. They were near despair. 


The world itself would be to ruin brought.” 
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THE HAUNTED WHRLL. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


In a mossy dell where the fairies dwell, 

Is a stream they call the Haunted Well, 

In a scented grove where the fairies rove . 

At twilight hour to tell their love. 

Within that spring the mermaids sing 

Sad songs as their white hands they wring} 

' For nought is there but grief and care, 

Clad in the dark robes of despair. 
And the evening star from her light car, 
Looks down through the limpid wave from far, 
Where beneath the wave the waters lave 
A falry’s tiny, jJewelled grave. 


Long years have passed since the fairies last 
Gazed on the lovely Alocaste— 

The bright-eyed fay who, day by day, 
Fanned with her light wings care away } 
For a stranger came with his eyes of flame, 
And Love was his bewitching name ; 

He won the maid by the words he said, 
And then her trusting heart betrayed. 


As the low winds sigh, and the trees reply, 
As the echobells so faintly die, 

As the flowers meet with kisses sweet, 

Rre fades their life as fair as fleet, 

80 Alocaste, when the bright day passed, 
And the hours of night were coming fast, 
Ere eve was dressed in her purple crest, 
Sank ‘neath the waters dim to rest. 


And since that day, when the silver ray 

Of the moon does with the wavelets play, 

From her silent grave in the seaweed cave, 

She floats upon the billowy wave. 

And the fairies bright, in thelr robes of light, 

Weep for her through the stilly night; 

And with tiny bell and magic spell, 

They chant around the Haunted Well. 
And the evening star from her light car, 
Looks down through the limpid wave from far, 
Where beneath the wave the waters lave 
A fairy’s tiny, jewelled grave. 
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THE TEMPERANCE VOW. 


BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 


Mr brother Harry was coming home from 
college. That was an event to awaken joyous 
emotions, and numberless preparations in the 
whole household, from my pale “ spirituelle” 
cousin Alice, to our stout energetic Bridget, who 
declared heartily, while she beat away furiously 
at some eggs, to be used for a cake, very much 
in Harry’s favor, during his school-boy days, 
“that the sight of his merry face would do her 
more good than all the doctor’s medicine in 
town,” 
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So we all agreed simultaneously, though none 
of us just then, stood in any wonderful need of 
said medicine, except, indeed, our darling Alice. 
But alas! what potent charm could any physi- 
cian find to bring back the rose, that for two 
years had been silently but surely withering away 
from that delicate cheek ? 

Alice Hale, my mother’s orphan niece, for 
many years, now, a member of our household, 
was just as near a perfect character as any I 
have ever known upon this sinful, selfish earth. 
Very beautiful she was, too. Nellie Anderson 
used to say, she was like the Peri, Moore had so 
charmingly portrayed, only she had never erred. 

There was everything about her that demand- 
ed, and received tenderness. The timid, be- 
seeching glance of her soft gray eye had averted 
many astorm from her mischievous schoolmates, 
for never a teacher had been installed in our vil+ 
lage school, however crabbed and strict with 
others, but had been at once melted by the gen- 
tle grace and serene loveliness of Alice’s char- 
acter. And how every one grieved, when little 
by little her strength gave way, till she was sel- 
dom seen amid the woodland haunts and merry 
gatherings of her young companions. 

Harry’s coming, however, seemed to give re- 
viving strength to the frail blossom, we had so 
tenderly sought to guard from ill. Indeed, he 
seemed to bring new life and sunshine to the 
whole household, with his bright, handsome face, 
and cheerful, laughing voice, and very proud was 
I to perceive the whole village likewise began to 
feel the nameless charm of his gay, frank man- 
ners, and to seek his society on all their festive 
occasions. 

But presently I became aware of something, I 
could hardly define or realize what it was, that 
had stolen in upon us, and left in my mother’s 
gentle face an anxious shade of care, and on my 
father’s brow a gathering, ominous frown. 
Alice, too, looked wistfully and sadly at times, 
into Harry’s face, which would flash hot and 
confusedly beneath her gaze, with an expression 
I could not fathom. But a little time and it was 
sadly enough explained to me. 

We were sitting around the sofa where Alice 
reclined, very late, one evening, waiting for 
Harry’s return from a fishing excursion on a 
neighboring lake. Alice and I chatted cheerful- 
ly, but my mother wandered restlessly to the 
window, every now and then, and came back to 
her seat every time with a heaviersigh. Slowly 
the hours wore on. Our talk died away and 
we remained silent, scarcely daring to glance at 
each other’s faces, lest we should discover there, 
some new and dismal foreboding. Clear and 
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ringing the hour of twelve rang out in the hall. 
My father’s face had grown so dark and stern, 
that mother, after another anxious peering forth 
into the darkness without, came to him and laid 
her hand beseechingly and deprecatingly upon 
his arm. He fondled the thin, white fingers, but 
his gloomy brow did not lighten. 

“ There he is,” exclaimed I, joyfully, as a rus- 
tling noise came to my ear. Every one turned 
toward the door, but all was silent again. It 
was not Harry. 

* Alice, love, it is too late for you to be awake. 
You and May had better go now,” said my 
mother, softly. 

“ Please let me stay,” Alice replied, in a whis- 
per, “I could not sleep, and you would be so 
lonely.”’ 

But at that moment a footstep was heard on 
the walk outside. This time there was no 
mistake ; but surely not Harry’s firm, elastic 
tread, that wavering, unsteady shuffling. My 
poor mother’s cheek grew ashy white, while a 
fiery light flashed in father’s eye, as he laid a re- 
straining hand upon her, as she attempted to go 
out into the hall, and said huskily : , 

“Nay, let him come here into the peaceful 
family circle he has disgraced. 

Every eye was turned to the door, and there, 
O, merciful heavens! could it be my darling 
brother, with that staggering gait, those blood- 
shot eyes, and that foolish, imbecile smile? I 
covered my face with my hands, while Alice 
turned the sad, rebuking glance of her pure eyes 
upon the unhappy boy. He looked conscious of 
our distress, stammered a few incoherent words 
of apology, and turned to retreat, but reeled and 
fell. 

We sprang toward him in terror, but my 
father, like a stern, relentless fate, motioned us 
back, and bade us leave him ; therefore sadly 
and dejectedly we sought our chambers. I would 
not talk to disturb Alice, but tossed feverishly 
through the night upon my pillow, trying to shut 
out the degrading vision that danced before my 
eyes. My brother, my gallant, generous-hearted 
brother, in his youthful strength and beauty, a 
drunkard! 0, it was horrible ! 

It was an embarrassed group that gathered 
around our usually cheerful breakfast-table, the 
next morning, but Harry. was so thoroughly 
grieved and penitent that I could not find it in 
my heart to say more than a whispered : 

“O, Harry, for my mother’s sake, for the sake 
of our hitherto undivided family, never let us see 
you so again.” 

He kissed me twice, and then asked, while the 
hot blush of shame tinged his cheek, “id 


Alice seeme? May, you are a good girl, say, 
did Alice see me 

“ Yes, Harry,” I answered, sorrowfully. 

“ Tell her how it was, May, how they coaxed 
and flattered me, and kept me singing while they 
filled my wine-glass oftener than I was aware. I 
was crazy and mad with excitement. It shall 
riever be so again.” 

I firmly believed him. Alas, alas, a few weeks 
more and the disgraceful scene was repeated. 
Thrice in one little month we saw him reeling 
through the hall, and then my father’s anger 
could no longer be restrained. We saw Harry 
called into the library one morning, and heard 
loud, wrathful words, and passionate replies, 
but trembling and tearful my mother and I 
clung to each other, not daring to interfere. 
Suddenly the door was thrown open, and Harry, 
pale with anger, rushed through the room. My 
mother’s sharp voice of agony called after him, 
and I begged and implored him to speak to us. 
He heeded not a word, but was dashing from the 
house, when clear and silvery through its com- 
manding tones, rang out Alice’s voice, and then 
he turned back, knelt one moment at her feet, 
while his burning. lips pressed her pale, pure 
cheek, then wrung my hand, and left another 
trembling kiss on mother’s forehead, and was 
gone, actually gone, while we stood speechless, in 
stony despair, knowing too well, how hopeless 
any attempt to move my father’s will would 
prove, for when once aroused, his wrath seemed 
inexorable as fate. Miserably wore away the 
day, and mute and frightened we gathered to- 
gether through the dreary evening, while my 
mother’s lips grew wan and dry, as the usual 
hour of retiring came, and no Harry there. 

“It is time you were all abed, and the house 
closed,” said my father, at last, looking up from 
the newspaper he had certainly derived little in- 
formation from, since it had not turned through 
the whole evening. He handed us our lamp, 
and we dared not disobey. I sank down upon 
the bed, and burst into a violent fit of crying, 
when we reached our room, but Alice stood up 
before me, white and still, and calm, like the 
stony despair of a marble Niobe. 

“May,” said she, in the unnatural tones of 
suppressed excitement, “we must find him this 
very night, or Harry is lost forever.” 

. Her eye glittered strangely, and I was blind 
that I did not see how fatal it would prove, for 
her to venture out in the damp, chilly air of 
night. As it was, I begged to go alone, as she 
was not strong enough to walk fur; but she 
gave hardly heed to a word of mine, and was 
ready, wrapped in her thick shawl and hood, , 
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before I had decided it would do to go. Noise- 
lessly we stole down the staircase, past the cham- 
ber door, where we could hear my mother’s sob 
bing voice pleading for the erring one. It was 
still and quiet throughout the village. Scarcely 
alight, was left twinkling through the dimness of 
the window panes, and we wandered vainly 
from street to street. Then in a hoarse whisper 
Alice gasped, “ We must go to the mill stream, 
Ma 

With what wildly beating hearts and convul- 
sively clasped’ hands we sought the water’s edge. 
A long, dark object was lying extended on the 
bank. With a wild scream Alice bent over it. 
It was only the trunk of a tree recently felled. 
The whole scene was breathing peace and calm. 
What mockery to our beating hearts and tumul- 
tuous fears. 

Slowly and sadly we retraced our steps. As 
we neared the house, Alice whispered, “I cannot 
rest to-night, May, without finding him. I feel 
as if I were to blame for all. Poor Harry! he 
loved me, May, and I told him it was useless, 
since [had no heart to give. I shudder lest that 
has driven him to recklessness.” 

Trembling and exhausted, she leaned heavily 
against me. “ Alice, Alice!” cried I, in alarm, 
“it was wrong for you to come out so. See how 
wet your dress is with the dew. We must go in 
instantly.” 

At that momenta crouching figure rose up 
from the grassy bank by the roadside. It was 
Harry. Poor boy, he was watching the house he 
had left in such a passion. Alice sprang for- 
ward to speak to him, but only his name came ; 
& gurgling, choking sound followed, and shoe 
reeled backwards. I broke her fall with one 
extended arm, and Harry sprang to her support, 
Scarcely knowing he was seeking the home he 
had renounced, Harry carried her into the par- 
lor. As I brushed away the falling tresses from 
her face, a warm tide bathed my hand. My 
frantic screams brought our parents with a light, 
revealing—misery of miseries !—our Alice lying 
white and still, a crimson stream oozing slowly 
from the deathly lips. 

A weary, sickening night of horror followed. 
I cannot picture Harry’s frantic remorse, nor the 
affecting sight when the father and son clasped 
hands above the insensible girl,reconciled through 
their mutual grief. 

The pitying physician shook his head sorrow- 
fully, as he laid his fingers on the slight, thin 
wrist. “No hope!” he said, solemnly turning 
away from our beseeching glances. Yet life 
came back a moment. Feebly, slowly, hardly 
like life. The white lips moved, the eyelids flut» 
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tered, and feebly came the whispered, “ Harry.” 

My brother bent frantically over her, crying 
through his sobs, “‘ Alice, Alice, I have murder- 
ed you, who was the angel of my life, and all my 
hopes of heaven.” 

“She seemed to gather strength miraculously. 
The glassy film faded off from the soft gray eye, 
almost the accustomed silvery clearness came 
back to the thrilling voice as she said, slowly but 
distinctly, “No, no, is all good and right. I 
was failing surely before, and now it is sweet to 
think I am saved so much pain and wearineas, 
My death will be a blessing, for you will promise 
me now, Harry, never, never to touch the wine- 
cup again. Dear, kind friend, it is all sweet and 
right, I shall rest so sweetly with my mother.” 

That ineffable, holy smile, irradiating the dying 
face with such unearthly glory—how it hushed 
our selfish grief. And then came again the,ter- 
rible struggle, and the gushing life stream oozing 
from the pallid lips. The short time it lasted 
seemed interminable, and we deemed it hopeless 
to dream of another revival ; but‘once again we 
caught the words, “ Harry, promise, promise.” 

My brother dropped upon his knees, pressing 
his quivering lips to the cold hand upon the cov- 
erlid. “I promise, angel Alice, I promise !”’ 

Once more that smile. All her remaining 
strength seemed gathered up to answer triumph- 
antly, “I shall register that vow in heaven,” 
and then suddenly and forever the spark of life 
went out. Forevermore on earth, but who that 
saw her die, could not know how surely it kin- 
dled in a purer flame above ? 

Many, many years has she slept now, beneath 
the churchyard sod, by her mother’s side; but 
her memory is green and fresh in all our hearts. 
Often and often, in the gay scenes of festivity 
that occurred in after life, have I seen some 
jovial friend pass gaily to my brother’s hand the 
sparkling wine-cup—never yet, but Harry has 
turned shiveringly away with pallid cheek and 
quivering lip, as if Alice’s fragile form and angel 
face bent over him from above, to witness the 
faithful redemption of his word. He sleeps now, 
alas! beneath the far off waters of the Indian 
seas, but there were many years of trial and 
temptation faithfully surmounted, and it was 
never violated, thank Heaven for that! but right 
eously and honorably kept that solemn Temper 
Vow. 
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FAME, 
For Time shall with his ready pencil stand, 
Retouch her figure with his gifted hand ; 
Mellow soft colors; and embrown the tint, 
Add every grace which Time alone can grant: 
To future ages shall her fame convey, 
And give more beauty than he takes away.—Drrpsn 
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The Florist. 


Now vernal suns ee to shine 
And birds to trill their choral song, 
Now opes the flower and buds of vine 
The garden trellice all along.—ELLison. 


Requisites of Flower Culture. 

Tt is a well known fact that ‘plants absorb their nutri- 
ment by the roots; and this nutriment is conveyed 
through the stem into the leaves. There it is subjected 
to a process by which a large proportion of water is dis- 
charged—the rest submitted to the action of the atmos- 
phere, and carbonic acid is first generated, and then de- 
composed by the action of light. Flowers, therefore, re- 
quire, in order for their successful culture, not only 
change of soil, but that they be refreshed with proper 
moisture. The best kind of manure is well-rotted horse 
dung, or other animal manure. Liquid manure, obtain- 
ed by soaking the dung in water, may be advantageously 
applied; but it must not be used too strong, or it will in- 
jure rather than invigorate. One great point to be ever 
kept in mind by the florist is, not to overload the plants 
with rich or watery food, or they will abound in leaves, 
and the flowers be few and very inferior. 


Choice of Annuals. 

At this season, when the days are lengthening, the rays 
of the sun are shining warmer, and spring is opening, 
those who love to cultivate flowers, now ask themselves 
what to plant in order to make the garden most attrac- 


tive. Annuals are the cheapest, and produce the desired 
effect the quickest. Some kinds of annuals are deemed 

bsolutely indisp ble, such as stocks, asters and the 
phlox-d di. The i yriaca makes a fine 
show when grown separately; and the same may be said 
of the dwarf lobelias and convolvulus minor. 


Daviesia. 

Australian shrubs, with deep orange yellow colored 
pea-flowers, which should, be grown in a greenhouse, in 
well-drained pots, and in a soil composed of equal parts 
of sandy loam and peat. The pots will require to be often 
watered, but should have no saucers, as the roots are 
easily withered by drought, or rotted by excess of mois- 
ture. The species are propagated by cuttings stuck in 
sand under a bell-glass, but without bottom heat. 


Soap Suds. 

Take care of them. Do not throw them away. Apply 
them to grape-vines, inside and outside the vinery, if you 
have them; if not, water the rose-bushes with them, or 
any similar shrub. Do not apply hot; put. in a barrel, 
and let them cool first. Save the suds! 


Dielytra Spectabilis. 

Let none of our readers fail to buy at least one of these 
splendid plants and set it out in the garden.’ It is very 
hardy and sends up numerous offshoots when well 
established. 

Pansies. 

Pansies from seed will bloom in ten or a dozen weeks 
after they are up, if sown in March under glass, and 
planted out in the end of May. 
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Annuals. 

Every garden, however small, should have a plentiful 
supply of annuals, so arranged as to keep up @ perpetual 
bloom from spring toautumn. The tender annuals may 
be sown in pets and kept in the chamber or parlor until 
it is time to set them out in the open air, taking care not 
to expose tender plants till all danger of frost is over. 
In this latitude about the latter part of May we niny feel 
safe against frost, though it is well to have empty flower 
pots or straw ready to cover over in case of a threatening 
night. 


Heliotropes. 

Quite a large number of new varieties of the heliotrope 
—one of the most fragrant and admired of flowers—have 
been produced by French florists. One of the best of the 
older sorts is the Louis Napoleon, a dark one, with a light 
eye, truss large and fine. The varieties known as the 
Gem, Corymbosa, Constance, etc., are all pretty, though 
marked by great similarity. The newer varieties are bet- 
ter. One of these, called albicans, has a fine light flower, 
nearly white, with a good truss, 


Geraniums, 


These are great and deserved favorites with every one 
who has the least taste for flowers. The pots generally 
employed are too small to allow the root sufficient 
room to expand; and, consequently, the flowers do not 
attain that size and beauty, nor are they so abundant as 
they would be if the plants were turned out during the 
summer months into an open border, instead of being 


kept in pots all the year round, 


Maurandia Barclayana. 

An elegant climbing-plant, of rapid growth, suitable 
for trellices, frames, etc., loaded with its rich, purple, 
foxglove-shaped flowers until late in the autumn. It 
presents a charming appearance. M. rosea, similar to 


the above, except in the color of the flower, which area 
bright rose. 


Potting Plants. 

In potting plants, always be sure to secure perfect 
drainage, but place in the bottom of the pot bits of broken 
earthen ware or pottery, covering them with moss and 
then fill in with dirt. Many persons lose valuable plants 
by not attending to this point. 


Verbena. 

Those who cannot procure plants conveniently will find 
no difficulty in raising fine varieties from this seed. They 
will bloom freely the whole . From diff t va- 
rieties of the verbena alone a handsome bouquet can 


, always be made up. 


Bulbs. 

After your bulbs have done flowering, take them up, 
dry them carefully, put them away in a dry dark place te 
be set out again in October. This is the practice of the 
Dutch florists than whom there are none more skilful. 


Alonsoa. 

These are beautiful greenhouse plants, of several varie- 
ties, but flower finely in the open ground. The flowers of 
all the species are a rich scarlet. 
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Heart’s-Ease or Pansy. 

Within the last few years, this simple but strikingly 
beautiful flower has received much attention from pro- 
fessional florists, and there are now several hundred 
varieties. The old and common kinds are perennial; but 
many of the new and expensive sorts are strictly annual. 
They require great care in their cultivation, to prevent 
their degenerating or sporting their colors. Propagation 
is easy by seeds, layers, or dividing the roots. If by seed, 
it must be sown as soon as ripe, in a rich, light, loamy 
soil, ina shaded situation, but not under trees. The 
seeds should be sown evenly, and as thinly as possible, in 
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The Mignonette. 

This is one of the most admired of flowers. It is made 
& perennial shrub, and dispenses its odors at all seasons. 
A young plant should be placed in a garden pot, with a 
stick of about eighteen inches in height inserted by its 
side, to tie up its branches to; as it heightens, the leaves 
and young branches being kept stripped off from the 
lower part, so as to form a stem to the height required. 
As soon as the seed-vessels begin to form, they should be 
eut off, which will cause the plant to throw out a fresh 
supply of blossoms; but these plants should never be 


pans or boxes, placed in a gentle heat till the seeds germi- 
nate. When the seedlings are about an inch high they 
may be planted out, about six inches apart, in shady 
weather; they may be afterward thinned to half these 
distances, a sufficient space till they show flower. 


Planting Flowers in Pots. 

Flower-pots should be but very little larger than what 
the plants require at the time they are put into them, 
and should be changed as the plants increase in size. 
They should have the hole in the bottom covered with 
pieces of earthen ware or oyster-shells; and when the 
plants are first set in them, which is generally done with 
more or less earth about them, the whole of the vacant 
space, while the plant is held upright, should be filled 
with fine mould, and a moderate quantity of water be 
immediately given. In removing a plant from a small 
pot to a larger one, the whole earth is generally taken up 
entire, and placed in the large pot, upon a bed of earth, 
jaid at the bottom of that pot, and which must be enough 


to raise the surface of the old mould to very nearly the 
level it should contain. Thus the plant will receive very 
little if any check. 

Garden Flowers. 

This is now the most proper season for planting the 
beautiful and early flowering pyrus japonica, of which 
no garden should be destitute. The blossoms are of a 
superb scarlet and it is one of the earliest shrubs in the 

« garden; deciduous, though by some called an evergreen. 
The plant is bushy, and well adapted for single plants in 
grass-plats, or forming low, ornamental hedges. There 
is also a variety with delicate blush-colored blossoms— 
equally hardy. These plants are valuable for their ex- 
treme hardiness as well as for their brilliant beauty. A 
very pleasing, striking effect is produced by planting 
them at intervals inside an evergreen hedge so that the 
brilliant scarlet of the blossoms shine through. 


Simplicity of Style in the Garden. 

The adoption of too great a mixture of style in gardens 
is an error that should always be guarded against. It is 
the source of numberless little incongruities of appear- 
ance; and although, where the space is very small, it 
may be somewhat difficult to attain any style at all, yet a 
mixture of the formal and the free, the decorated and 
the simple, is sometimes seen mixed and with poor effect. 
Straight and regular lines should never be blended with 
curved ones. Preserve simplicity and the garden wilh 
prove more effective than if more is attempted. 


German Ten-week Stock. 

The new large flowering varieties are superb, with 
beautiful, showy, and most fragrant flowers. No garden 
is complete without them. 


ffered to perfect their seeds, as it would greatly weaken 
them, and generally cause their entire decay. It is fre- 
quently observed that the seeds of the mignonette which 
seattered themselves in the autumn, produce finer plants 
than those that are sown in the spring—more thrifty in 
their growth, and more Profuse in their blooming It is, 
consequently, a good plan to sowa part of the seed at 
that season of the year, in pots or boxes, kept in frames 
through the winter, or in a greenhouse, 


Propagation and Care of Roses. 

Roses may be propagated in various ways. Cuttings 
placed in warm, sandy soil, and covered with a window- 
sash, and frequently watered, will generally strike in a 
short time. The hardy kinds are more commonly in- 
creased by layers. In the early part of summer, select a 
young, well-ripemed shoot; make a slit upwards in it, 
about half way through, just below a bud; in the tongue 
thus formed insert a small chip, to prevent its closing up, 
then peg down the shoot in the soil, three or four inches 
below the surface, fill up the hole, and cover the earth 


with moss, grass, ora flat stone. The extremity of the 
layer should be several inches above ground, and tied to 
a stake, to prevent injury to the forming rootlets. 
Crocus. 

In whatever way the crecus may be planted, the leaves 
should never be cut off till they begin to wither, as without 
their assistance the plant cannot accumulate matter to 
form its new bulb for the ensuing season. The new bulb 
always forms above the old one, so that in four or five 
years they will have almost pushed themselves out of the 
ground ; and for this habit of growth, crocuses are gen- 
erally planted three or four inches deep. 


Phlox Drummondii. 

A beautiful and indispensable plant, blooming till late. 
im autumn. The new varieties are Thunbergia, hand-. 
some climbing-plants; the Ala‘a, buff-eolored flowers, 
with dark throat; and the Aurantica, or orange-flowered, 
also a beautiful variety. The plants thtow out many 
lateral branches, and will require training to a trellis or. 
frame-work. 


Save the Bones, 

The value of bones as a manure for field.or garden, 
should induce farmers to save them for this purpose. In 
the winter, quantities might be gathered, broken and 
mixed with compost, or applied directly to the soil. 


Geraniums. 
If any shoots are growing too long for the rest, cut 
them back, or pinch out the end of the branch. No 


plant should be allowed to grow uncouth. 
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Curious Matters. 


A Curious Will. 

An inhabitant of Montgaillard, who died in 1822, left 
the following testament: ‘It is my will that any of my 
relations who shall presume t¢ shed tears at my funeral 
shall be disinherited; he, on the other hand, who laughs 
the most heartily, shall be solé heir. I order that neither 
the church nor my house shall be hung with black cloth ; 
but that on the day of my burial the house and church 
shall be decorated with flowers and green boughs. In- 
stead of the tolling of bells, I will have dtums, fiddies, 
and fifes. All the musicians of Montgaillard and its en- 
virons shall attend the funeral. Fifty of them shall open 
the procession with hunting tunes, waltzes and minuets.”’ 
This singular will created the mpre surprise, as the de- 
ceased had always been denominated by his family the 
Misanthrope, on t of his gloomy and reserved 
character. 


Singular Fact. 

The Salem Register says, that at a sale of old furniture 
in that city, revently, there was accidentally discovered in 
one of the articles sold, a small secret drawer, in which 
was found a will, duly drawn, signed and witnessed, 
which was not p ted for probate at the time of the 
testator’s death. The will was made thirty-three years 
ago; the testator has been dead about a quarter of a cen: 
tury; and the property "was long ago administered upon 
and distributed by due process of law. Whether the 
legatees or their heirs, who may have an interest in the 
distribution, will take any meastires to secure the estab- 
lishment of this testamentary document remains to be 
seen. 


Whale Hunt in Orkney. 

A few nights ago, says the John o’ Groat Journal, the 
villagers of St. Mary's Holm were surprised by a strange 
hubbub and noise in Holm Sound. The villagers turned 
out toa man, mustering some ten beats, got afloat—four 
men on an average to each boat—and found a flock of 
“* bottle-noses ”’ that had lost their reckoning, blowing off 
steam quite near the village. Battle was given immediate- 
ly, and after a short but hot pursuit, the whole flock of 
seventy whales was stranded a little east of the village, 
among rugged block rocks. The whales were large on 
the average, and in fine condition. 

The Elastic Egg. 

Take a good and sound egg, place it in strong vinegar, 
and allow it to remain twelve hours; it will then become 
soft and elastic. In this state it can be squeezed into a 
tolerably wide-mouthed bottle; when in, it must be cov- 
ered with water having some soda init. In a few hours 
this preparation will restore the egg nearly to its original 
solidity, after which the liquid should be poured off and 
the bottle dried. Keep it as a curiosity to puzzle your 
friends for an explanation how the egg was laid in the 
bottle. 


Hoe-Cake. 

_A hoe-cake is not now what it used to be. It gets its 
name from the mode of baking. It was originally baked 
upon a hoe. An old hoe (a hoe was one of our primitive 
implements of agriculture, but now almost out of use) 
which had been worn bright, and the handle out, was 
placed upon live coals of fire, with the eye down, and on 
it the cake was baked. Now, hoe-cake is baked upon a 
griddle, or was before cooking-stoves came into use. 


Mysterious Oase. 

A Mrs Burny, of Tippecanoe, Harrison County, Ohio, 
a highly respectable lady, and a member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, during a peculiar condition of her physical 
and mental organization, has preached a sermon a half 
an hour long, every other Sunday at ten o’clock, for 
eighteen years. While preaching she reclines upon a 
bed. Her instructions are generally excellent, and 
abound in scriptural quotations; but when she recovers 
her consciousness she has no ec ti hatever of 
what she has been saying. Several years ago, her case 
excited the attention of several medical gentlemen, who, 
while they had the utmost confidence in her sincerity, 


could give no satisfactory explanation of the mystery. 


Scientific Discovery. 

M. Moser of Koenigsberg, Prussia, it is said, has shown 
that light constantly emanates from all bodies, even in 
complete darkness, and that when placed near each other 
they receive upon their surfaces reciprocally pictures of 
each other. These photographie pictures, however, are 
invisible, and continue to be so until they are developed 
by the application of certain vapors, such as that of 
water, mercury, iodine, etc. These marvellous discover- 
ies of M. Moser have been fully confirmed by other more 
recent inquiries. 


Curious Question of Survivorship. 

A curious case has recently been decided in England. 
A Mr. and Mrs, Hambling were both killed by a falling 
building. The husband was taken from the ruins quite 
dead, while the body of his wife was warm. The ques: 
tion was raised whether it could be safely presumed that 
the wife survived her husband, as this would causes 
variation in the distribution of the property. The court 
decided against the supposition. 

A wonderful Couple. 

There is now residing in Wardsboro’, Vermont, a ven+ 
erable couple—Captain John Rice and his wife—who were 
married November 16, 1790, a period nearly approximat- 
ing to seventy years, or dating back to the year succeeds 
ing the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
in 1789, or Washington’s first visit to the New England 
States as the first President under the same. Captain 
Rice was born October 9, 1771, and his wife in 1769. 


Singular. 

Calyin Pepper, of Albany, New York, claims that if 
common coal gas be directed into a body of sand, it can 
be lighted with a match in an instant, making the sand 
hot enough in one minute, with two cents’ worth of gas, 
to keep a common-sized room comfortably warm in win- 
ter for eight hours, giving a flame withcut smoke, or odor 
of any kind. Time must be allowed to verify these 
statements. 


Wonderful Mscape. 

A child recently fell over the precipice of Dover Clif, 
800 feet high, and escaped with a few bruises. The elif 
has by successive falls lost its perpendictlar at many 
places, and at no place is the abrupt descent more than 
70 feet. With the fall even thus broken, the child’s e- 
cape was miraculous. 


Still Growing. 

James Wright, a citizen of Conway, who was fifty-one 
years old and six feet and six inches high in September, 
1858, has grown since then full two inches, and new 
stands six feet and eight inches high in his shoes, 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


The Countess of Orkney. 

Mary, Countess of Orkney, was both deaf and dumb ; 
she was married in the year 1753, by signs. Shortly after 
the birth of her first child, the nurse, with considerable 
astonishment, saw the mother cautiously approach the 
cradle In which the infant was sleeping, evidently full of 
some deep design. The countess, having perfectly as- 
sured herself that the child really slept, raised an im- 
mense stone, which she had concealed under her shawl, 
and, to the horror of the nurse (who was an Irishwoman, 
and like all persons of the lower orders in her country, and 
indeed in most countries, was fully impressed with an idea 
of the peculiar cunning and malignity of ‘ dumbies’’), 
lifted it with an apparent intent to fling it down vehe- 
mently. Before the nurse could interpose, the countess 
had flung the stone—not, however, as the servant had 
apprehended, at the child, but on the floor, where, of 
course, it made a great noise. The child immediately 
awoke and cried. The countess, who had looked with 
maternal eagerness to the result of her experiment, fell on 
her knees in a transport of joy. She had discovered that 


her child possessed the sense which was deficient in herself. 


Novel Use of a Woman’s Mouth. 

Lately a man and woman named Gavan called at Ford’s 
jewelry store in Rochestegz. They looked at and priced 
various articles, and in due time the clerk missed some- 
thing, ang had the pair arrested. Gavan was told that 
he must go the station-house. As he was about to leave 
the house, he begged to be permitted to give his wife a 
parting kiss, supposing that she was to be allowed to re- 
main in charge of the premises. As they were in the act 
of exchanging tokens of affection upon the lips, the offi- 
cers saw something glisten, and at once demanded of Mrs. 
Gavan what foreign substance she had in her mouth. 
She denied that she had anything concealed there except 
what nature had given her; but this would not satisfy 
the police, who at length persuaded her to disgorge an- 
other seal, which had been stolen from Mr. Ford, but 
which he had not previously missed. 

A queer Experiment. 

M. Groux,the gentleman with the thoracic cavity which 
admits of an inspection of the internal mechanism, has 
had an electro-magnetic machine made, which, applied 
through the orifice, tinkles a bell with every pulsation of 
the heart. The machine was made by Mr. Farmer, of 
the Alarm Telegraph office. Recent experiments were 
made in connection with the exact and delicate apparatus 
in the observatory at Cambridge. The operating forces 
were divided, one portion taking their post at the observ- 
atory, the other in Boston. The principal agent, Bex 
Groix, himself, being here, the heart’s impul 


Sagacity of a Dog. 

One day during the recent sleighing, Mr. Eber Hart of 
Brighton harnessed a pair of spirited young horses to a 
sleigh, partially loaded, for the city. The horses took 
fright while standing without a driver, and ran away. A 
large mastiff owned by Mr. Hart saw the horses start and 
gave chase, pursuing for half a mile before he overtook 
the runaways. He passed them, and by presenting him- 
self in the track in front of them endeavored to check 
their speed, but to no purpose; they actually ran faster 
for the barking of the dog. Failing in this, the dog 
dropped out of the track, and following behind, he seized 
the reins, dragging upon the ground, and did not relax 
his hold until the team stopped. After he had been 
drawn for some distance, his pull became greater upon 
one line than the other, which drew the horses toward a 
fence, where they stopped. We are assured that this was 
an actual occurrence as stated. 


Parisian Advertising. 

Recently, upon the Bois de Boulogne, in Paris, ina 
well-appointed barouche and pair, was to be seen 4 gentle- 
man, having on either side of him a lady in a ball-dress, 
and without a bonnet. One of these had a profusion of 
golden locks, exquisitely arranged ; the other was a bru- 
nette, with hair equally fine. Both turned their heads. 
t ds the apparently favored gentleman sitting between 
them, whom they seemed to be addressing with great ani- 
mation. The first impression on the spectator, after ad- 
miring the beautiful hair of these ladies, was one of won- 
derment that they should venture abroad in the cold 
wind so slightly clad. On closer inspection, it appeared 
that they were wax figures, and that the carriage was the 
ambulatory advertisement of a hair-dresser. 


Ancient Relics in Ireland. 

A curious bronze weapon of the ancient Irish was found 
below the soil on a farm at Carnlea, Ireland, lately. It is 
in a good state of preservation, and is about five inches 
and a half in length, including a socket evidently intend- 
ed for a wooden shaft or handle, and pierced with rivet- 
holes. It is about one inch broad in the blade, double 
edged, and tapering to a fine point—one side quite smooth, 
and the other ribbed in the centre. The weapon is curved 
towards the point—whethor so formed, or as the result of 
accident, we cannot say —A silver coin, evidently Eng- 
lish, of very great age, and weighing only seven grains 
and a half, was lately found at Skirry; and a Roman 
bronze coin, clipped, bearing a well-defined bust of Vespa- 
sian on one side, and marked with the letters 8. C. on the 


transmitted over the electric wires, and pretreat 
recorded at the observatory. 


Cheap Barometer. 

Dissolve some camphor in alcohol and throw into the 
solution some soda. The camphor precipitates in snowy 
flakes, which are collected by passing the mixture 
through a filter, they are then collected and put into a 
vial containing a saturated solution of camphor (in strong 
alcohol). The vial is then tightly corked and placed 
where it will not be disturbed, when it will prove an un- 
erring index of the weather. In fine weather the precipi- 
tate rests on the bottom, but on the approach of a storm 
it will rise to the surface with a tendency to the quarter 
Opposite to that from which the storm is coming, the 
flakes being affected electrically. 


, was dug up near Glenravel. 


Extraordinary Growth. 

The gardener of the Agri-horticultural Seciety of India 
gives an instance of the extraordinary growth of the bam- 
boo. The shoot was planted in July last, and in four 
months attained a height of forty-five feet and a width of 
twenty-two inches. The plant must have grown the sixth 
of an inch an hour, a speed nearly, if not quite, visible 
to the careful watcher. 


Enormous Pig. 

Ata recent agricultural show at Malten, England, was 
a fat pig, one year and eleven months old, which weighed 
within six pounds of eight hundred weight. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Veal Cutlets fried. 

Procure cutlets half an inch thick, coat them with the 
yolk of eggs well beaten, strew over them bread crumbs, 
grated lemon peel and nutmeg, put some fresh lard in 
the pan, and when boiling put in your cutlets; when the 
cutlets are cooked, take them out and put them before 
the fire to keep hot; dredge into the pan a little flour, 
pour in a little water, squeeze in lemon-juice to taste, sea- 
son with pepper and salt, add mushroom catsup, boil 
quickly until a light brown, pour it over the cutlets, and 
serve—the cutlets being laid in a circle round the dish, 
and the gravy in the centre. Serve hot. 


Pimples on the Face. 

Sponge the parts with very hot water for a quarter of 
an hour every morning ; then take a rough but soft towel, 
and press deeply while rubbing the surface, so as to press 
out the hardened contents of the follicles, which cause 
the pimples. By perseverance in this plan, although 
these pimples already existing will be made worse from 
the irritation of the rubbing, yet fresh ones will cease to 
appear; and in time the eruption will be nearly or quite 
cured. It always ceases after thirty or thirty-five years 
of age. 

Marmalade. 

Marmalade may be composed of almost any fruit; the 
best, however, for this purpose are apricots, peaches, 
oranges, quinces, eggs, plums, apples, etc. They are 
usually made by boiling the fruit and sugar together to 


a kind of pulp, stirring them constantly while on the fire. 
It is kept in pots, which must not be covered till the 
marmalade is quite cold; the proportion of sugar is half 
@ pound to each pound of fruit. 


Orange Fritters. 

Take some oranges, pare off the rind quite close, cut 
them in quarters, and blanch them for a quarter of an 
hour; then drain them, take out the seeds, put the 
oranges into a light syrup, and simmer till the syrup 
thickens ; remove them from the fire, let them cool, cover 
them with syrup; dip each quarter into butter, and fry 
them toa nice color; sprinkle with powdered sugar, and 
serve them. 


Plain Tea Cakes. 

A teacup and a half of sugar, half a teacup of butter, a 
little flour, and halfa nutmeg. Dissolve a teaspoonful of 
saleratus in a teacup of milk, strain and mix it with the 
eake; add flour till stiff enough to roll out; roll it out 
half an inch thick, cut it into cakes, bake them on flat 
buttered tins, in a quick oven. If baked slow, they will 
not be good. , 


Lemon Cake. 

Three cups of loaf-sugar. one of butter; rub the butter 
and sugar to a cream, then stirin the yolks of five eggs 
well beaten; dissolve a teaspoonful of saleratus in a cup 
of milk; add the milk; beat the whites of the eggs to a 
froth ; add them; sift in four cups of flour as lightly as 
possible; lastly, add the juice and peel of one lemon, the 
peel grated. 

Soap. 

When preparing to make soap, add a little old soap to 
the lye and grease. This will greatly facilitate the labor 
of the making. 


A delicate Rice Pudding. 

Boil half a pound of rice in three pints of milk until 
the milk is absorbed by the rice; turn it out of the sauce- 
pan, and, when cold, add to it three well beaten eggs, 
with a little nutmeg and sugar; put it intoa buttered 
basin, and boilan hour. This made in smaller propor- 
tions is a light and pleasant pudding for an invalid. A 
laurel leaf, or a bit of cinnamon, may be boiled with the 
milk and rice, if either flavor is liked. 


To preserve Eggs. 

Put intoa pan one bushel of quicklime, two pounds 
and a half of salt, and a pound of cream of tartar.. Mix 
these together with enough water to reduce them to that 
consistence as to cause an egg to swim with its top just 
above the liquid. Then put and keep the eggs therein, 
which will preserve them perfectly sound at least two 
years. 


For a Cough. 

Roast a large lemon very carefully without burning; 
when it is thoroughly hot, cut and squeeze it into a cup 
upon three ounces of sugar-candy, finely powdered ; take 
a spoonful whenever your cough troubles you. It is as 
good as it is pleasant. 


Bread for Horses. 

Oat or rye meal, 8 parts; mashed potatoes, 2 parts; a 
little salt and yeast to ferment. Mix and bake. Give 4 
four-pound rations daily. It is stated that this method 
effects a great saving over the common plan of feeding 
horses. 


To preserve Steel from Rust. 

Dust your grates with unslaked lime, and leave it on 
until fires are required. Table-knives not in use should 
be put in a box, in which sifted quicklime is placed, about 
eight inches deep. The lime should not touch the handle. 


To raise Bread without Yeast. 

Mix in your flour of pearlash or subcarbonate of soda, 
2 parts; tartaric acid, 1 part; both finely powdered. 
Make up your bread with warm water, adding but little 
at a time, and bake soon. 

Squill Mixture. 

Take of the milk of ammoniacum, four ounces; syrup 
of squills, three ounces; mix them together. Dose, two 
large spoonsful every sixth hour. It is efficacious in 
coughs, asthma, and oppression on the chest. 


The Bite of Insects. 

Insect bites, and even those of a rattlesnake, have pass- 
ed harmless, by stirring enough of common salt in the 
yolk of a good egg to make it sufficiently thin for a plas- 
ter, to be kept on the bitten parts. 


To relieve the Breath from Onions. 

A few fresh walnuts, or raw leaves of parsley, eaten im- 
mediately after dinner, will speedily remove that disa- 
greeable taint whieh always infects the breath after par- 
taking of onions or garlic. 

To prevent Hair from falling out. 

Make a strong decoction of white-oak bark in water, 
and use it freely. It is best to make but little at a time, 
and have it fresh at least once a fortnight. 
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‘table pie. 


Potato Pie. 

Peel and slice your potatoes very thin into a pie dish ; 
between each layer of potatoes put a little chopped onion 
(three-quarters of an ounce of onion is sufficient for a 
pound of potatoes); between each layer sprinkle a little 
pepper and salt; put in a little water, and cut about two 
ounces of fresh butter into little bits, and lay them on the 
top; cover it close with puff paste. It will take about an 
hour and a half to bake it. The yolks of four eggs (boiled 
hard) may be added; and when baked, a tablespoonful of 
good mushroom ketchup poured in through a tunnel. 
Caulifiowers divided into mouthfuls, and button onions 
seasoned with curry-powder, etc., make a favorite vege- 


Lamb dressed with Rice. 

Half roast a small fore-quarter, cut it into steaks, sea- 
son with salt, lay them in a dish, and pour in a little wa- 
ter. Boil a pound of rice with a little mace; strain it, 
and stir in half a cup of cream, or more, according to the 
quantity of meat; add the yolks of four eggs well beaten, 
and a little salt; cover the lamb with the rice, and with a 
feather put over a little egg yolk, reserved for the pur- 
pose. Bake it in an oven till it is of a light brown color. 


Sweet Potato Buns. 

Boil and mash two nice potatoes, rub in as much flour 
as will make it like bread, add a littie nutmeg and sugar 
to your taste, with a tablespoonful of good yeast. When 
it has risen work in two tablespoonsful of butter cut fine- 
ly, then form it into small rolls; and bake on tins a nice 
brown. Serve hot, split open and butter; either good for 
tea or breakfast. 


Rice Waffles. 

Beat three eggs very light, stir them in one pint and a 
half of flour, adding by degrees as you mix in the flour 
two pints of milk; then add a pint of boiled rice, with a 
tablespoonful of butter stirred in while the rice is hot; 
salt to the taste, and add one tablespoonful of good yeast ; 
if they are made at noon, they will be fit for baking at 
tea-time. 


Nice Gingerbread. 

Three pounds of flour, six ounces of butter, one ounce 
of the best powdered ginger, one ounce of ground caraway 
seeds, half an ounce of sweet pepper, two pounds of trea- 
cle, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a large teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda mixed in boiling water. Butter and 
treacle both melted. Bake in a slow oven for two and a 
half hours. 


A Delhi Pudding. 

Take three or four apples, pare, core and boil as if for 
apple-sauce, with nutmeg, a little lemon and sugar to 
taste, with six ounces of currants nicely washed. Have 
teady a good suet crust, rolled out thin; spread the 
apples over the paste, then sprinkle the currants, and 
roll it up properly, closing the ends, and boil it as a jam- 
pudding. 

Raspberry Vinegar. 

Six pints of raspberries to a quart of vinegar. After a 
few days mash them and strain them, add two pounds of 
erushed sugar, boil it half an hour, skim it, and when 
cold bottle it. 


Scotch Bread. 
One pound and a quarter of flour, three-quarters of 
sugar, three-quarters of butter, essence of lemon to taste. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Camphor Ice. 
This substance, which is a very delightful thing to rub 
on the exposed parts of the person, to prevent chapping 
and sores from cold, is made as follows :—Take one pound 
of rose-water, one ounce each of wax and spermaceti, two 
ounces of camphor and one ounce of rosemary. Melt the 
camphor, wax and spermaceti in the oil by a gentle heat; 
then add the rose-water, stirring briskly or rubbing in a 
large mortar, and lastly, the perfume. The consistence 
may be varied by increasing or diminishing the propor- 
tion of wax and spermaceti. 


Omelet. 

Take four eggs, beat up with a bowl of milk seasoned ; 
heat the skillet, then put in a lump of butter; when 
melted pour in the egg; as it browns at the edge turn it 
over to the middle, and keep turning each edge; then 
cover the skillet with a plate and let it steam a little 
while, then turn it over into the dish. 


Holiday Cake. , 

Five teacupsful of flour, one of melted butter, one of 
cream, one of treacle, one of brown sugar, two eggs, one 
ounce of powdered ginger, half a pound of chopped 
raisins, four teaspoonsful of carbonate of soda mixed with 
a tablespoonful of vinegar—vinegar and soda last. Bake 
two hours in a slow oven. 


Pearl Barley Pudding. 

Put a quarter of a pound of pearl barley into three 
pints of water and boil two hours; add half a teaspoonful 
of salt; pour it into a pie-dish. Pare and cut two large 
apples, the same as for an apple-pudding. Mix them 
with the barley and three spoonsful of sugar. Bake an 
hour. To be eaten with sugar and cream. 


A Shoulder of Mutton. 

This is always better boiled than roasted. One of seven 
pounds an hour anda half. Introduce the spit at the 
shank bone, and pass it along the blade bone. A rich 
gravy from the meat; stir in a little flour to thicken. 


Elder-Flower Ointment. 

Gather the buds or earliest flowers of the elder-bush ; 
simmer these in fresh butter, or sweet lard. It makes a 
healing and cooling ointment for the skin, in cutaneous 
diseases. 


To revive Gilt Frames. 

Beat up three ounces of the white of eggs with an ounee 
of soda; blow the dust from the frames with a bellows; 
then rub them over with a soft brush dipped in the mix- 
ture. 


To prevent Chapped Hands. 

Wash them with flour of mustard, or in bran and water 
boiled together. To Cure—Wash them with soft soap, 
mixed with red sand; or, wash them in sugar and water. 
Noyeau Cream. 

One pound and a quarter of flour, three-quarters of 
sugar, three-quarters of butter, essence of lemon to taste. 
Bake twenty minutes in rather a slow oven. 


Cream Sponge Cake. 
One cup of sugar, one cup of flour, one half cup of. 


Bake twenty minutes in rather a slow oven. 


cream, and two eggs. 
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Ghitor’s Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp PROPRIETOR. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly we close the ninth volume. We are now 
prepared to bind up the volume just finished in 
our neat, uniform style, at a charge of only 
thirty-eight cents. The reason that we bind the 
work so cheap, is, that we desire to make it an 
object for our subscribers and readers to preserve 
the volumes. The increasing demand for this 
marvel of cheapness shows that the public realize 
that it is the cheapest work in the world ; and 
though published less than five years, it has al- 
ready reached the remarkable edition of 114,000! 
Enclose us one dojlar, and the Magazine will be 
sent for a whole year. We shall still go on im- 
proving it, from month to month, as the edition 
increases. This could only be afforded by rea- 
son of its immense circulation. 

Music.—Our lady readers who have an accu- 
mulation of sheet music, have only to gather it 
together and hand or send it to our office, 22 
Winter Street, and it will be very neatly and 
handsomely bound, and returned in one week, at 
the lowest rate of charge. It thus becomes vastly 
more ornamental to the parlor, is permanently 
preserved, and is fir more convenient for use. 


> 


Cox. Cott.—This gentleman, now one of the 
wealthiest men in New England, is said to have 
been obliged, twelve years ago, to mortgage a 
lathe and some machinery, to secure a debt of 
$750. Never despair. 


Druecep Ligqvors.—The grand jury of 
Baltimore have reported that a large proportion 
of the crime in that city is directly attributable to 
the sale of drugged and poisonous liquors. 


Prorer.—The New Haven Brewster 
(racing) Park Association have adopted a by-law 
which prohibits profane swearing. 


Very rmportant.—A Paris letter in the In- 


dependence Belge states that Mario and Grisi 
have quarrelled. 


“MAKE A NOTE.” 

The inevitable Captain Cuttle tells us at the 
end of all his sage quotations, to search for them 
in the authorities indicated, and “when found, 
make a note.” The Japanese appear to adopt 
the worthy captain’s maxim to the full extent ; 
for they make a note of everything. Visitors 
to that singular people say that every one seoms 
to be eternally taking notes of what everybody 
else is doing. Each Japanese has his breast 
pockets full of note paper, and is provided with 
a convenient writing apparatus, worn at his 
side ; and his chief occupation in company ap- 
pears to be, to write down memoranda of what 
others say or do. There is little conversation 
among them, except in formal, set speeches ; the 
tongue has little to do; but the pen is constantly 
at work, setting down their observations of one 
another. Occasionally they compare notes with 
each other, and signify their assent or dissent 
from the opinions or statements recorded, by an 
audible grunt. The governors and other high 
officers are accompanied wherever they go, by 
one private and two public reporters each. The 
latter forward direct to the capital at Yeddo, 
particulars of all the officer’s acts, and their re- 
ports are checked by the notes of the private re- 
porter. Reporters are also set upon every 
stranger who visits the country, and all his say- 
ings and doings are chronicled with a precision 
that far surpasses the espionage of the French 
police. How these remarkable people can find 
time to attend to. anything else, in the midst of 
their incessant note-taking, is a matter of won- 
der. One would think that they would get so 
heartily sick of the business that they would 
exclaim, with the player-king, “ Bring me no 
more reports !”” 


+ 


Time Travet.—The first stage coach 
to Boston from New York, started the 24th of 
June, 1772, from the “ Fresh Water.” It was to 
leave each terminus once afortnight. It reached 
Hartford Conn., in two days, and Boston in 
two more. 


TRAVELLING Typos.—Two printing presses 
are abgut to be started to the gold regions at 
Pike’s Peak. A Yankee must have his news- 
papers wherever he is. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 

Insurance against loss, in some form or other, 
is of very ancient date, and traces of the princi- 
ple may be discovered even in savage life. 
Among the Romans it was a recognized custom, 
that when a man’s house should burn down, his 
friends should recompense him by costly gifts. 
In this we see the principle of insurance. The 
whole social circle are members of a mutual in- 
surance company, and each one of them is a 
party insured by all the others. But in modern 
times the kindly courtesy of the friendly relation 
is superseded by the more regular and reliable 
promptings of interest, and insurance has be- 
come a regular business, to be transacted like any 
other business for profit, and at an ascertained 
and fair rate of compensation. The rates of in- 
surance are now adjusted with mathematical pre- 
cision, 80 as to produce a sufficient sum where- 
with to pay losses that may occur, and to defray 
the necessary expenses of the business, including 
interest on capital held as a reserved fund. Nor 
is this adjustment produced by mere guess work, 
nor is it a bold risking of chances ; it is the re- 
sult of careful and accurate computations, made 
upon an immense number of observed facts. 


The principle upon which insurance rests, is . 


the wide distribution of interests, so as to pre- 
vent the possibility of a great and ruinous loss to 
the individual, by his submitting to a small an- 


nual premium. It is in short, the homely maxim 
of increasing the safety of your eggs by not put- 
ting too many in one basket. Five hundred 
eggs in one basket stand a much greater chance 
of total smash, than five eggs each in one hun- 
dred baskets. So in a community of two hun- 
dred persons, each owning as his only property a 
house ‘worth five thousand dollars; if one of 
these houses must be destroyed by fire every year, 
it is safer for each person to contribute twenty- 
five dollars a year to pay for the house that is to 
be burned, than it is for each one to run the risk 
of his own being the fated house, instead of that 
of one of his neighbors. In the one case the 
result would be that one of the citizens would be 
ruined entirely, and in the other that nobody 
would be loser to a greater extent than twenty- 
five dollars. Insurance is, when rightly under- 
stood, an approach towards the equal distribution 
of property, so that all may share and share 
alike; and is probably the nearest realization 
that society will ever see of that equal and exact 
justice as to property division which is so beau- 
tiful to contemplate in theory, but so utterly im- 
possible to realize in practice, in man’s present 
corrupt and imperfect state. . 
The advantages of insurance upon property 


are limited, however, to those who have the good 
fortune to possess property. Not so insurance 
upon lite. Every person has a life in which he 
or some one else is interested, and upon the con- 
tinuance of which the welfare and comfort of 
others may depend. To such a life there is an 
insurable value, which may be realized in case of 
its loss, by those who are interested in its con- 
tinuance. In this sense the life of a person is 
actually property to those who are dependent 
upon his exertions, and like any other property 
it may be insured against loss by the payment of 
a suitable premium. This life insurance is within 
the reach of every man who can lay aside a small 
amount from his daily earnings, wherewith to 
pay the annual premium. And how few, how 
very few are there, capable of earning anything, 
who cannot do this! The most trifling sum 
spent in useless luxury or unprofitable indul- 
gence, if saved from day to day, would at the 
end of the year amount to enough to pay an an- 
nual premium upon the value of the person’s 
life ; and he at the same time be all the better for 
the saving. The money paid for premiums on 
life policies is usually taken from the current ex- 
penses of the year, and if it did not go for that 
purpose, would probably be expended for some- 
thing that would produce no lasting benefit. It 
, is therefore like laying up something against a 
rainy day, to pay money for life insurance; and 
we moreover lay it up where it is beyond our 
reach for any temporary emergency in which we 
may be placed. It is all very well for a man in 
business to talk about laying aside a stipulated 
sum every year, and investing it where it will 
draw interest; and so to accumulate a consider- 
able amount against the day of his death, instead 
of putting it in a life insurance company. But 
the trouble is, that when the money is within his 
reach, he will be tempted to use it for some 
pressing call, and thus scatter it again. A dear 
friend may be in distress, and want to borrow; 
and how can he deny the promptings of friend- 
ship? Or his own business may be increasing, 
and require more capital; and where can his 
savings be safer than in his own business? But 
the dear friend fails, or the business breaks down, 
and then, where are his cherished savings? All 
gone to destruction, with his own or his friend’s 
property, as the case may be. But if the same 
amount of money were annually paid into a good 
life office, where it would be beyond his control ; 
then the storm might come, the winds blow, and — 
the rains beat upon his house, but he would still 
have the cheering assurance that should his 
earthly tabernacle fall, there was something laid 


up for his wife and children against the rainy day, 
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A CHANGE FOR THE WOBSE. 
‘There is, and for some time past has been, a 
change for the worse going on in this country, in 
respect to breaches of the peace. Personal vio- 
lence is getting to be altogether too much the 
order of the day, in the settlement of private 
controversies. Nor is this increased disregard 
for law confined to the reckless rowdies of com- 
munity, who have formerly monopolized this 
mode of settling grievances ; but it is manifested 
to a great extent among men who pretend to ap- 
preciate and conform to the decencies of society. 
Those who occupy high social and professional 
position, and are entrusted with important and 
honorable public duties, are in too many in- 
stances the counterparts of vulgar ruffians in 
word and deed. Such low resorts are entirely 
inexcusable in men of education and refinement ; 
ang yet how common is it at the present day, to 
find men of high standing in public or in private 
life, giving loose to the impulses of anger, in 
low and abusive language, or deeds of personal 
violence towards their opponents. It is but a 
few days since a prominent merchant of this city, 
having some altercation with a recently-elected 
member of Congress, called that person a liar, 
and actually kicked him out of his store. Mem- 
bers of the national legislature from time to 
time set such examples as this, by resorting to. 
disgraceful language in abuse of each other, and 
to actual blows. The floor of the United States 
Senate has been repeatedly the scene of such 
ruffianism, and the House of Representatives, as 
well. These things ought not so to be; and the 
people, without distinction of party, owe it to 
themselves to apply a reform. 

These conspicuous violators of public decency 
‘should be effectually rebuked by being banished 
from official station, that their prominent exam- 
ple may not corrupt the morals of the country 
80 extensively. The law-niakers, of all men, 
should be pre-eminently in their own language 
and conduct, the respecters of law. They should 
bridle their anger more than other men, chasten 
their language with a more scrupulous care, and 
above all, restrain their hands from deeds of 
violence and bloodshed. The sacred palladium 
of the peace should be the object of their pro- 
found respect; and in their own language and 
conduct they ought to be conspicuous examples 
of manly forbearance, and patient conformity to 
the requirements of law. In this regard the 
standard of public men has greatly degener- 
ated from the earlier times, when Webster and 
Calhoun, and men of their high and honorable 
conduct, were the oceupants of the legislative 
seats of the nation. There was a time when it 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


could with truth be said that the United States 
Senate was the most dignified public body in the 
civilized world ; and that in propriety of language 
and conduct, the national House of Representa- 
tives was far before the British House of Com- 
mons. Can these things be said at the present 
day.? No, they cannot be; and to the shame of 
our country is it, that such a confession must be 
made. The character of either branch of Con- 
gress is much lower now than it was formerly ; 
and we cannot but think that in this deteriora- 
tion may be found the true cause of the increased 
disregard for decency of language and conduct 
which is exhibited by influential members of 
community. 


+ > 


WEL. parp.—Scribe, the French dramatist, 
is said to have received $30,000 last year from 
his pieces played on the stage, $15,000 from the 
publishers of his works, and $60,000 from his 
money invested in houses and government secur- 
ities. $105,000 income is no contemptible feat 
for a goose quill to perform ! 


RememBer.—Any person who sends us $5, 
with five subscribers’ names, for our Dollar Mag- 
azine, gets a copy gratis for the whole year. 
Take a sample among your neighbors, and this 
can be accomplished in a leisure hour. The 
cheapest magazine in the world! 


A Torer.—Lord Eldon was celebrated as a 
bon vivant. “ How many bottles,” said his late 
majesty to Stowell, “can your brother take at a 
sitting?” “Why, I really can’t say; but I 
should think, your majesty, any given quantity.” 


A coop Ipra.—“ The mind of a.young 
creature,” says Bishop Berkely, “ cannot remain 
empty; if you do not put into it that which is 
good, it will be sure to use even that which is 
bad.” 


Tae “Oxpest oldest 
inhabitant is the link between the dead and the 
living. He remains here to check the vanity of 
the present by his testimony to the past. 


A coop Oxnz.—Why may it be said that 
Dutchmen come into the world ready dressed * 
Because they are born in Holland. 


+ 
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Ballou’s Dollar Magazine, not yet five years old, has 
reached the extraordinary circulation of nearly one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand copies monthly. It is the cheap- 
est magazine in the world.— Ladies’ Repository. 


Lusvus Naturaz.—aA black canary bird was 
recently hatched out in England. 
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CHEATS IN DIET. 

The fraudulent mixture of foreign substances 
with articles used for food, is severely punished 
in the city of Paris, and the police are ever vig- 
ilant to detect and bring to justice offenders 
against the laws regulating these matters. 
Cheating of this kind is practised to a great ex- 
tent in our large cities, but seldom meets with 
its merited penalty. Fortunes are made by men 
who impose worthless or deleterious substances 
upon their customers, mixed with articles of food 
or drink ; and the cheat goes on successfully un- 
til the purchaser finds it out for himself, and 
quits the false trader for one more honest. Of 
course, thousands of reckless or ignorant people 
never detect the imposition which is practised 
upon them, and continue for years to suffer in 
health, or in purse, while the swindlers who 
abuse their confidence grow rich by their wicked 
practices. There is great necessity that the pub- 
lic authorities should look into this subject care- 
fully, and see who adulterates bread, sugar, 
milk, wine, tea, coffee, and many other articles of 
daily consumption; and all such should be 
promptly punished by adequate penalties and 
ignominious exposure. 

Throughout France, the adulteration of such 
articles is made a very serious offence, and is 
promptly punished by fine, imprisonment, and 
the publication of the sentence upon conspic- 
uous placards. The practice of systematic and 
thorough exposure operates very effectively to 
deter traders from attempts to cheat in this way, 
because they dread the effect upon their trade. 
In Paris, recently, a milkman who was convicted 
of “ falsifying alimentary substances,” was sen- 
tenced to eight months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of three thousand francs. He was an old of- 
fender, and at the instance of the public pros- 
ecutor, his punishment was made more severe on 
that account. Another, convicted for the third 
time of the same offence, was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of two thou- 
sand francs. These men were also doomed to 
have six placards of the judgment posted up. 
A widow named Binaldy, a milkwoman, was 
fined and imprisoned for the falsification of milk, 
by adding thirty per cent. of water; a milkman, 
who was convicted of abstracting cream from 
milk, was sentenced to six days’ imprisonment, 
and fifty francs fine; a wine-merchant who wa- 
tered his wine, and a grocer who mixed chicory 
with his coffee, suffered a like imprisonment. 
All these offences, it will be perceived, were 
comparatively innocent as to the nature of the 
adulterations ; yet the punishment was heavy. 
The cases of more flagrant crime, by mixture of 


noxious articles with food, are very rare in Paris, 
owing to the great vigilance of the police, and 
the very heavy punishments which are inflicted 
on those who are convicted of thus abusing the 
health of their customers, and robbing their 
purses. 
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MUTUAL ADMIRATION. 

It is well known that Napoleon ofven honored 
Talma by inviting him to breakfast with him. 
At Dresden, Mademoiselle Mars, the great 
French actress received the same compliment. 
Among the numerous questions the emperor 
addressed to her was one relating to her first 
appearance. 

“ Sire,” she replied, with her customary grace, 
“I made a very small beginning. I glided along 
imperceptibly.” 

“Imperceptibly! You are mistaken; you 
would say that you conquered admiratién by 
degrees. But believe me, mademoiselle, I, in 
common with all France, always applauded your 
rare talents.” 

After his return to Paris, in 1815, Napoleon 
reviewed his troops, during two consecutive 
days, on the Place du Carrousal. He recognized 
among the soldiers, Mademoiselle Mars, who 
had even penetrated the lines of the troops to 
obtain a better view of the spectacle before her. 
Napoleon rode up, and said : 

“What are you doing there, Mademoiselle 
Mars? This is no place for you.” 

“ Sire,” replied the witty actress, “I am tired 
of seeing caricatures of gentlemen on the stage, 
and I wanted to see a real hero.” 
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Descriptive.—According to a recent account 
of Aspinwall, N. G., one may have a perfect 
conception of the/place by picturing to himself 
“a single, dirty, miserable looking street by the 
water’s side, and a few consumptive, filthy two- 
storied houses, on which hundreds of half-starved 
turkey-buzzards are roosting.” 


Licut.—It takes about sixteen and a half 
minutes fur light to pass over a space equal to the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit, which is nearly 
190,000,000 miles; therefore it travels at the 
rate of about 200,000 miles per second. 


COAL DISCOVERED IN THE WRONG PLACE.— 
Dr. Livingstone has discovered an immense coal- 
field at Tete, on the Zambesi, Africa. It is of 
about as much use there as a flannel shirt would be. 


+ > 


Orrentat Ipea.—In the conception of Ma- 
homet’s paradise, there is no distinction between 
a perfect woman and an angel. 
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DRAM-DRINKING, NOW AND THEN. 

Many a friend of humanity, as he has con- 
templated the ravages of intemperance, has had 
abundant reason to wish that rum-making were 
‘numbered among the lost arts. More than half 
of all the pauperism, and three-quarters of all 
the crimes which afflict civilized society, are 
traceable directly to tle use of intoxicating 
liquors. And the worst of it is, that the evils 
have greatly increased within the last thirty 
years, both in number and degree, notwithstand- 
ing the active influence of the temperance senti- 
ment during that period. About thirty years 
ago the curse of adulteration was added to the 
original mischief of alcohol; and to this cause is 
probably attributable the added horrors which 
have marked intemperance since that time. 
Rectified spirit was then introduced as an article 
of trade, under the lying name of “ pure spirit ;” 
and this being neutral in flavor and color, and 
withal very cheap, has furnished a very avail- 
able means of adulterating pure liquors, and 
thus enabling the vender to cheat the purchaser. 
But the cheat has not extended to the purse only, 
of the deluded customer; it has reached his 
health and life. For this rectified spirit is made 
of the meanest and most deleterious substances 
that can be tortured into alcohol, and is then run 
through charcoal to rid it of flavor and color. 
This charcoal process communicates the deadly 
property which makes the adulterated spirit of 
the present day so much more fatal than the 
genuine liquor of other days. Many of our 
readers have heard of instances where men in 


, the olden time, drank freely and even to excess, 


of spirit, every day of their lives, and yet lived 
to a great age, and never had any such affliction 
as delirium tremens, or mania.a potu. The dis- 
order was altogether unknown to our forefathers, 
and has sprung up in modern times. At the 
present day, a man cannot devote himself steadily 
to drinking the stuff that is sold for drams, with- 
out incurring the disease almost at the start; 
and the chances are that he will drink himself 
into his grave in the course of five years. What 
is the difference between then and now? Is it 
in the human system, or is it in what men drink ¢ 
The latter is the true suggestion. Men are the 
same by constitution, now, as then; but then 
they drank pure New England rum, distilled 
from molasses, and not tampered with ; whereas 
now, almost invariably, those who drink, pour 
down noxious, filthy compounds, poisonous 
of themselves, without regard to the alcohol. 


> 


Smoxixc.—Prentice says of tobacco, the more 
men fume the less they fret. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


NATURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Wonders will never cease. The marvels of 
spiritualism have their ups and downs in the 
public estimation, as this or that adept succeeds 
in developing some new phase of psychology ; 
but still there is a settled belief among men that 
“there is something in it,” if they could only 
get at the rights of it. Almost akin to these 
spiritual wonders, is a discovery recently made 
by a philosopher named Moser, of Konigsburg, 
Prussia. He has demonstrated that bodies in 
contact or placed near each other, reciprocally 
photograph their pictures upon the surface of 
each other, and that these pictures can be made 
visible by the application of certain chemical 
vapors, similar to the process made use of in the 
photographic art. M. Moser’s theory is, that 
light constantly emanates from all bodies, even 
in complete darkness, and that the action of this 
light, though invisible to the human eye, is suf- 
ficiently powerful to etch a picture of the body 
upon any near object. Other experimenters pro- 
fess that the results of their observations confirm 
the truth of this theory. If this be so, a man is 
not safe from detection in any wrongful act 
which he may perform, however much alone he 
may be at the time, or how completely soever 
shrouded in darkness. The vapors of mercury 
and iodine can bring his evil deeds to light, and 
picture them forth to the observation of his fel- 
low-men. Here we have a material illustration 
of the operation of conscience, which takes a 
sketch of every evil thought or act at the time of 
its birth; and subsequently, by its subtle vapor, 
pictures it forth to the mental eye, in all its native 
deformity and ugliness. And thus, too, we find 
that the natural, as well as the moral world, is 
ever calling tous, in tones of solemn warning, 
to think and act only right. 


> 


Ovr Nomper.—lIn our number of the 
Dollar Monthly for the next month, we shall pre- 
sent the finest connected series of illustrations 
which we have yet published in these pages. It 
will be typical of American national character- 
istics, and will embracé a dozen or more brilliant 
original pictures. 


Frienpsnir.—Be slow to choose a friend, and 
slower to change him; courteous to all; scorn 
no man for his poverty, honor no man for his 
wealth. 
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A Ipga.—A church, designed exclu- 
sively for “ outcasts,” is said to be soon erected 
in Cincinnati. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CHINESE SUGAR-CANE, 

Repeated trials in all parts of the country ap- 
pear to establish the fact, beyond dispute, that the 
Sorghum, or Chinese cane will not make sugar, 
even though grown in the southern country, and 
fully matured. A writer in the “ Farmer and 
Planter,” of Columbia, 8. C., states that careful 
experiments have been made by the most skilful 
chemists in that State, during the past year, to 
test the practicability of making sugar from the 
juice of this plant, and the result is, that sugar 
cannot be made. The syrup derived from the 
Sorghum is pronounced to be “glucose,” or 
fruit syrup, which is not erystallizable, like the 
juice from the true sugar-cane, and some other 
vegetable substances. It is therefore decided 
that the Sorghum is useful only for the manu- 
facture of syrup, to be used in that state; and 
for this purpose it has been and will be found a 
very profitable article of culture. The yield of 
syrup is large, and it sells very readily at fifty 
cents per gallon, for table use. As we have be- 
fore remarked, it is esteemed a great delicacy in 
this shape, and is much sought after. A great 
desideratum with farmers is to devise some 
means by which the ground stalks may be ren- 
dered safe food for cattle. The flinty coating 
upon the outside is’very injurious to the stomachs 
of cattle, by cutting the membrane ; and in some 
cases, death has been caused in this manner. 
Unless the sharp, silicious covering can be neu- 
tralized in some way, the ground cane of the 
Sorghum will have to be discarded as fodder. 


Tsmrsraxce 1x Russta.—So many of the 
peasants of Kovno, and the neighboring prov- 
inces, have become members of total abstinence 
societies, that the men who hold the monopoly 
of the brandy traffic fear very much that they 
will not be able to pay the sums which they have 
agreed to pay for this monopoly. This extraor- 
dinary movement is attributed by some to the 
influence of the clergy ; others think that it is 
produced by the approaching emancipation, the 
peasants now having some object in accumulating 


property. 


Paysicat of the first max- 
ims applied to the management of both girls and 
boys in England, is in the words of one of their 
old physicians—<‘ Plenty of flannel, plenty of 
milk, and plenty of sleep.” 


> 


Comrorrante Homesreav.—A Litchfield 
county (Conn.) man adyertises what he calls a 
“small but comfortable homestead.” He says 
“ there is a barn, but no house, on the place.” 


THE HUMAN LUNGS..: 

The necessity for air to support life is pretty 
generally conceded in theory, by eyery one, but 
in practice many people seem to concern them- 
selves very little what kind of air they breathe. 
Bad air, which is actually poisonous to the lungs, 
is made very little account of by many people, 
provided they do not actually faint in inhaling it. 
And yet nature is crying out to us continually, 
that if we would be healthy, we must breathe 
pure air. Blood, the river of life, cannot be 
supplied to the system, without the agency of 
air, and the wonderful and elaborate arrange- 
ment of nature, whereby air is taken into the 
lungs for vivifying the blood, should operate as 
a perpetual caution upon this subject. The 
number of cells in the human lungs amount to 
no less than six hundred millions. According 
to Weber, who is esteemed good authority by the 
scientific world, the diameters of these cells vary 
from the 70th to the 200th of an inch; and by 
estimating the internal surface of each of these 
cells as equal to that of a hollow globule of equal 
diameter, we find that six hundred millions of 
such cells present a collective surface of upwards 
of one hundred and sixty-six square yards. It 
thus appears that whatever kind of air we 
breathe, whether pure or putrid, that air is con- 
stantly coming in contact with an extent of 
breathing surface equal to the side of a large 
sized dwelling-house, or a ship’s mainsail, 
What an essential thing is it, then, that this 
great laboratory where blood is vitalized, should 
be supplied with proper material for the business ! 


Hoxors to Enterrrise.—Queen Victoria 
has just made a baronet of Mr. Cunard, the 
projector of the English lines of ocean steamers, 
The people of the United States long ago made 
acommodore of Mr. Vanderbilt, his Yankee 
competitor. 


Batrovu’s Dotnar Montuny.—This Maga- 
zine contains more original matter than any other 
published in the United States, and its circulation 
is exceeded by but one other monthly published 
in this or any other country. 


Sap Accipent.—During a masked ball in 
Paris, a costumed individual lit a cigar, and, 
accidentally, a large wig, which he wore. Before 
he could free himself, he was fatally burned. 


+ 


Remempsr.—Ink is a caustic which some- 
times burns the fingers of those who make use 
of it. 
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Foreign Mliscellanp. 


Fifteen years ago, Mr. Knight, a London pub- 
lisher, had a page of advertisements in the Times. 


Mr. Bailey, the English sculptor, has retired 
from his professional labors, a rich man. 

Sir Edward Landseer has modelled the lions 
for Nelson’s monument, Charing-Cross, London. 

The Prince of Wales, it is said, will marry the 
Princess Alexandrina of Prussia. 

In case of war, the British government could 
raise $350,000,000 without additional taxation. 

In the British Museum, there are 30,000 
American books—560,000 volumes in all. 

Ristori will leave Europe for the United States 
in November next. 

There is insured in the London _fire-offices 
upward of £100,000,000 of property. The num- 
ber of fires in that city was 1114 the last year. 


In ten years the number of persons passing 
through London Bridge station has increased 
from620,000 to thirteen millions and a half.’ 

Baron Rothschild’s new chateau at Terricre, 
France, has cost him over three and a half mil- 
lion of dollars. 

Mrs. Brougham has opened a small dramatic 
establishment in London, called the Garrick 
Theatre. 

The British government is about to establish a 
monthly steam postal service between Australia 
and Panama. 

The quantity of rain which fell near London 
in the past year, was less than in any other year 
in the present century. 

A plan for the emancipation of the serfs of 
Russia, under their authority, has just been com- 
pleted by ten of its governments. 

An Universal Exhibition, to be organized un- 
der the protection of England and France, is 
announced to take place in Constantinople in 
1860. 

Mr. Macmurray, a wealthy paper manufac- 
turer, has become proprietor of the London Jour- 
nal, of which Mark Lemon has lately been the 
editof. 

A statue of Oliver Goldsmith is about to be 
erected at Dublin. The proposition came from 
the Earl of Carlisle, who contributed one hun- 
dred pounds. 

The London Times says that there are 9000 
miles of railway in Great Britain, which has cost 
£315,000,000! -The average interest which they 
pay is about 3 1-3 per cent. 

In two provinces of Denmark women are al- 
lowed to vote, and at a late election for represen- 
tatives several ballots were cast for female candi- 
dates. 

The number of unpaid letters deposited every 
year in the post-office in Great Britain is 2,500,000. 
Of these about 80,000 are valentines, about 
60,000 of which are rejected. 

The British Museum has a collection of about 
30,000 books published in the United States, 
which is more than double the extent of any 
similar collection of American books in our own 
country. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The effective force of the Austrian army in 
Italy was lately stated at 180,000 men. 

Thirty persons were lately killed by the fall of 
a church at Weissenbern, Germany. 

If Paris increases at the present ratio, in 1890, 
there will be a population of 4,000,000. 


Malicious and witty Parisians have nick-named 
the Moniteur the Menteur—liar. 

The city of London has now a. larger popula- 
tion than the six New England States. wis 

Mr. G. A. Sala, the popular author of “A 
Journey Due North,” is coming to America. 

Vasa de Agius, a notorious bandit, who has 
committed 70 murders, has been arrested at Cag- 
liari. 

No franking privilege exists in England. 
Even the queen is obliged to pay her own penny 
postage. 

Count Sigismund Krasinski, the Polish poet, 
recently deceased at Paris, left a fortune of about 
$1,500,000, 


The brother of the King of Abyssinia has just 
arrived at Paris. He is perfectly black, and very 
handsome. 

M. Didot is reported to have paid M. de la 
Guerroniere 10,000 francs for his pamphlet, “ Na- 
poleon III. and Italy.” 


The fifth volume of M. de Lamartine’s series 
of Lives of Great Mén, has been issued. It is 
called “ History of Cesar.” 

Mr. W. C. Macready, the tragedian, is now, 
we understand, conducting a school at Sherborne, 
in Dorsetshire. 

The authorities of St. Petersburg have inter- 
dicted the further preaching in that city of 
Father Souaillard, the well-known Jesuit. 


The receipts of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety of England, for 1856 are put down at 
£130,000 (about $650,000). A much larger 
sum than any previous Pear. . 

Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur is engaged upon 
a new painting, the subject “Highland Drovers,” 
forming a companion picture to “ The Pyrenean 
Muleteers.” 

The learned Russians connected with the col- 
lege in Pekin have recently announced that ac- 
cording to the last census returns, China contains 
a of four hundred and fifty-five 
millions. 

The Union Bretonne, of Nantes states that the 
Russian government has recently given orders 
to the shipbuilders in different French ports to 
the amount of ten. millions of francs. Those 
of Nantes will reckon for three millions. 

A queer story is circulating on the continent, 
to the effect that the Holy See is now engaged in 
recruiting a body of 5000 men in Ireland, who 
are to be sent forthwith to Rome to form his 
holiness’s body guard. 

The length of railway lines sanctioned in India 
is 4847 mils, the length in course of construction 
is 3038, and the length opened for traffic is 559 
miles. It is estimated that within three years 
from the present time more than 300 miles of 
railway will be opened. The cost of construc- 
tion is about $55,000: per mile—one third the 
English average. 
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. RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


‘The unclaimed dividends in the Bank of Eng- 
Jand amount to over five million dollars. 

The duration of human life throughout the 
world is thirty-three years, on an average. 

The Spanish-American Exhibition is to take 
place in Madrid, in 1861. 

The last invention in Ohio is an India-rubber 
meat saw. Progressive age, this. 

Canada now has a regular line of weekly 
steamers to Liverpool. 

One hundred and nineteen of the students at 
Princeton College, N. J., are members of 
churches. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher has reached his eighty- 
fourth year. He is the father of “al 
Beechers.” 

On the roof of the old Farmington (Conn.) 
church, there are shingles which have been there 
82 years. Some are 18 inches long and three 
quarters of an inch thick at the butt. 

A dancing master was taken up in Natchez, 
lately, for robbing a fellow-boarder. He said he 

n by cheating a printer, and after that, every- 
thing rascally came easy to him. 

A yéar and a half ago, four young ladies in 
Cincinnati were married atthe same hour. Two 
_ have since separated from their husbands, and 
the other two are trying to get separated. 

In Dayton, Ohio, a favorite actress recently an- 
nounced her benefit, and promised to present a 
new hat to the gallant gentleman who should 
bring the largest number of ladies. 

Tt is affirmed that in the last ten years 4,000,000 
of immigrants have reached our shores, each 
bringing, on an average, $100 in gold, making 
an aggregate of $4,000,000 of currency. 

Forty citizens of Waterville, in Litchfleld, 
Connecticut, have formed a joint stock company, 
with $10,000 capital, for the manufacture of pen- 
knives, each subscribing $250. 

Planter & Smith, of Lee, Massachusetts, man, 
ufactured 1200 reams*of note paper, in forty- 
eight consecutive hours, on one machine, lately- 
without once stopping the machine. 

Street venders in New York are now required 
to obtain licenses, according to a recent ordi- 
nance ; and since it was passed, 420 licenses have 
been granted, for which $2210 have been received. 

The New Orleans Crescent says that market 
has been swept of Spanish and Mexican doub- 
loons, the latter being worth $17 in Cuba; when 

‘brought here and sent to our mint and recoined 
into eagles or coin, they lost about 10 per cent. 


The Williams College Library has received 
from Mr. Nathan Jackson $750 worth of books 
as a nucleus for a ae oe library, to accom- 
pany the professorship of theology which Mr. J. 

unded last year. 

A letter from San Francisco says: ‘ California 
is a great country generally—I believe it is so 
understood—and whatever it doeth, is done up to 
the handle, When it is dry, it is the dryest dry 
-—and when it is wet, it is the wettest wet ever 
one experienced.” 


Oregon contains 185,000 square miles. 

Harvard University has a fund of $1,009,636, 
nearly all of which is profitably invested. 

At Baltimore, Md., they are about to build a 
new exchange which will cost $100,000. 


The New Orleans Picayune tells us that cot- 
ton factories are starting up all over the South. 

An “American Indian Association” has been 
formed in New York. 

It is stated that Anna Bishop, with her chil- 
dren, is coming to the United States to reside. 

Coal has already been found in no less than 
four counties in Michigan. 


The Ohio officials estimate the population of 
that State at 2,300,000. ; 

The School of Design attached to the Mary- 
land Institute at Baltimore is very prospeyous. 
It has 643 pupils. 

Captain Daniel Brown, believed to be the: last 
survivor of the Wyoming massacre, died lately 
in Pennsylvania, aged 88. 


A marble monument has been erected in Cuba 


to Lieutenant Crittenden, who was one of the 
victims of the Lopez expedition. 

Coal exists in 81 of the counties of Illinois, 
and ver a hundred mines are now worked in 
31 different counties. 

There are three hundred and thirty orphans in 
Girard College, Philadelphia, at the present 

me. 

The number of letters which passed through 
the post-offices of Great Britain, the pe year, 
was five hundred and twenty-three millions. 

Persons of defective sight, when threading a 
needle, should hold it over something white, by 
which the sight will be assisted. 

Mr. Thomas Dodworth, the founder of the 
“ Dodworth Band,” has been appointed by the 
Postmaster General postmaster at Morrisiana. 


An iron mine has been discovered near Cheha- 
lem Valley, about thirteen miles from Portland, 


} Oregon, which promises to yield a rich supply of 


superior ore. 

In a town in North Carolina, there is said to 
be three men who have had eleven wives @nd 
fifty-six children, and that neither of the men 
are fifty years old. 


The largest liquor dealers in San Francisco 
have estimated that the daily consumption of 
liquors in that State amounts to about 8000 gal- 
lon; per day. 

The Buffalo Express says: ‘It is probable 
that at least 20,000 tons of iron, costing $550,000, 
will be consumed by our iron works during the 
coming year.” 


An iron railroad depot, and a number of 
bridges, for the Havana Railroad, Cuba, has 
just been constructed in Baltimore, and some 


er superior workmen have gone on to erect 
them. 


Since the publication of the late statistics rela- 
tive to the health—or rather the want of health 
—of New York, a contemporary surmises that 
persons hereafter wishing to commit suicide, in- 
stead of taking laudanum, strychnine or arsenic, 
will simply visit that city. 
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Merry-Making. 
What is the easiest fence a sportsman 
took? Offence. 


- An auctioneer does as he is bid, a postman as 
he is directed. ; 

Rather ominous-to be importuned 
wife to get your life insured. Brigom 

What machine is sometimes seen in a ball- 
room? A spihning jenny. 

Whe is the greatest general of the ¢ 
General Consamption. 

Why is snuff like the letter S¢ Because it’s 
the beginning of sneezing. 

Why have the fadies discarded streamers t 
Because they prefer beaux (bows). 

Why are horses in cold weather like meddle- 


some ips? Because they dre the bearers of 
idle tails. 


Why was Adam the first runner that ever 
lived t Because he was the first in the human 
race. 

A fat candidate for office, in Alabama, who is 
said to weigh three hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, asks the people to try him. 

A popular writer says that men, like children, 
are “pleased with a rattle.” Not much, if it is 
at the tail of a snake. 

There is at present a man in New York whose 
temper is so exceedingly hot that he invariably 
reduces all his shirts to tinder! 

In regard to late suppers, cause and effect may 
be stated in a single word—attenuated (at ten 
you ate it). 

A Frenchman has written to say that he has 
invented a remedy for the 2-thake, which will 
allevi-8 all pain 4-th«with. 

Why is fish-peddling, morally considered, an 
objectionable business? Because one sells what 
he knows has been hooked. 

A new measure of distance. A recent trav- 
eller by the Sound route says Boston is exactly 
twenty-four cigars and six brandy cocktails from 
New York. 1 


“Indeed you are handsome,” said a gen- 
tleman to his mistress. “ Pooh, pooh,” said she, 
“so you'd if you didn’t think so.” “And 
so you’ 

80. 


answered, “if I didn’t say 

An individual, the other day, remarked upon 
the street that money is the great lever, in the 
affairs of mankind. “A very great leaver, in- 
— replied Blinks; “I never could keep 

Mrs. Partington that she did not 
her second she loved the male 
sex, but just because he was the size of her first 

r, and would.come so good to wear his 
old clothes out. 

“That was quite a severe coughing fit,” re- 
marked the meen to the undertaker, when they 
were taking a glass together. “O, it’s nothing 
save a little which went down the wron 
way,” replied the undertaker. “Ah, ha, that’s 
just like you,” said the sexton; “you always lay 
the eaffin on the bier.” 


If you world enjoy yourself, atways ‘be ‘late 
a ball; its past time 


time. 
The tleman whose li a lady’s 
did mot enteh ¢ 
Never check a man for building castles in the 
air=it is the cheapest architecture, 
Why is the sofa that father is sitting 
tthe it is Belov 


A bank and a jail were broken in T——, last 
week—the former by outsiders, and the latter by 
insiders. 

What foreign institution does 
jury approach the nearest to? 

ungary. 

Why is one-and-sixpence like an aversion to 
“small change t” it’s hating-pence 
(eighteen-pence. ) 

The Frenchman eats roast horse, the China- 
man eats roast rat, and the New Zealander eats 
roast missionary. 

There is scarcely a man who does not inveigh 
against the scandal of women, but they all of 
them listen to it. 

A New (rleans critic says Formes can go an 
octave below the diaph and comes up dry 
from his “ melodious bellowing.” : 

It seems paradoxical, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the latest ‘intelligence always consists 
of the earliest news. : 

The transit across the English Channel, is 
sup) to be the sitk transit alluded to in the 
well known Latin quotation. 

“ That’s very singular, sir,” said a young lad 
to a gentleman who had just kissed her. “ ; 
well, my dear miss, I will soon make it plural !’ 

Rochefoucault said that the reason why lovers 
are so fond of one another’s company, is that 
they are always talking about themselves. 

Miss Nancy says a man is good -for nothing 
until he is married, and, according to her expe- 
rience, he aint werth but a ul little 

A young man was lately fined $15 for stealing 
un umbrella in Cincinnati. We believe this is 
the first instance on record of a man’s being pun- 
ished for stealing that article. 

A Yankee, according to the poet Saxe, is a 
driving man. “ He sees aqueducts in bubbling 
epring® buildings in stones, and cash in every- 

ing.” 


A gentleman asked a n if he would not 
have a pinch of snuff. “eNO,” replied the 


a 
The Diet ot 


darkey, respectfully, “me tank you—Pomp’s . 


nose not hungry.” 


The wit of the peasant wus illustrated by the 
remark of a beggar on being told by a gentle- 
man that he never gave alms to strangers. 
then, your honor will never relieve an 
ange ad 


GIVEN AWAY. 

Any perron desiring to seea copy of Battou’s Pivrortat, 
the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has rf to address 
us a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by return 
of mail, full of elegant ogee. free of charge. 

M: BALLOU, Boston, Mass: 
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FLLUSTRATED SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 
instrumental 
Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth Touch of sounds.— Milton fair 
Of simple beauty and rustic health.— Waxttier. 
: 
\ 
/ 
Tread aside, and let the reptile live — Cowper. Nothing save the waves and I.— Byron. ; ae 
Like prophet looks in a glass.— Shakespear: 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WOKLD. 
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Above the crowd. Charles Sprague. Will chase his favorite phantom.— Bryant, 
aN Wea WO 
‘ RY | i] SS SH if 
try my fortune with the rest.— Lowell. O, listen, man!— Dana 
— 
mes There are some happy moments in this lone and desolate > ee np 


